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A DILIGENCE JOURNEY IN MEXICO, 


THe journey was made in the winter of 
1880-81, when the rapid progress of work on 
the two great railroads had already put a limit, 
not far in the future, to the period of diligence 
journeys as a necessity in the interior of 
Mexico. My husband’s business related to 
certain silver mines, for which Morelia, the 
capital of the State of Michoacan, was the 
nearest point of departure. The softly vow- 
eled name of the old Catholic city was alluring. 
Beyond the mountain wall which encom 
the valley of Mexico there lay an interior full 
of indefinite promise; strange figures walked 
the streets of the capital, or camped in its 
market-places, who had come over the mount- 
ains on their sandal-shod feet from a country 
of which travelers said, “ There is nothing 
stranger out of Egypt.” The diligencia general 
is the ordinary Concord coach, drawn by eight 
mules, harnessed in a complicated tangle, which 
is technically described as “two wheelers, four 
on a swing, and two leaders,” 7. ¢., two at the 
wheels, four abreast in the middle, and two 
ahead. The driver wore a pair of goat-skin 
breeches, with the long yellow hair outside, 
comically suggesting the legs of a satyr. He 
had an assistant beside him, who wielded the 
whip, or, if whipping failed, pelted the mules 
with small stones from a leather bag filled for 
the purpose. There was extraordinary neatness 
and precision in his aim. The offender was 
admonished by sharp, unerring little taps upon 
the ear, or the root of the tail, or a projecting 
hip-joint. On these occasions, unlike the 
teamsters of the North-west, the Mexicans do 
not rely on profanity. 

The season was late January, but trium- 
phant spring in the old city of Cortez—clear, 
intense pe gr oung leaves spreading, a 
commotion birds in the city gardens, and 


a damp, earthy smell mingled with the per- 
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fume of violets. There was that thrill in the 
air which “ stirs the blood with the instinct of 
travel,” and gives one a longing to “ tarnish 
the blue of distant mountains with one’s feet.” 
The old pavements of Mexico are laid ina 
pattern, outlined with large stones which have 
become painfully prominent with the tread of 
centuries. We started with a heavy jolt and 
a succession of shocks, as the wheels bounded 
from the intersecting lines of this ancient pat- 
tern, but the torture ceased at the square, 
where stands the equestrian statue of Charles 
IV., which the common call the Trojan 
horse (¢/ caballo de Troya ), the focus of several 
historic streets. We diverge eg the Puseoe 
de Bucareli, named for one of the viceroys, 
where the Mexican ladies were wont to take 
the air in their before Carlotta 
founded the new /useo de la Reforma, and gave 
it the tragic association with her memory. 
The city is stee in tragedy, but one does 
not remember this on a spring morning, when 
even the gray arches of the aqueduct are 
putting forth new life in the tufts of young 
grass trembling against the sky. 

The houses in this part of the street have 
an individuality and a strong facial expression 
which impresses an American vividly in con- 
trast to the monotonous, wide-eyed stare of a 
respectable New York street; each house is 
worthy a description which would apply to no 
other. It would not be easy to guess the life 
of the people inhabiting them. The houses 
repose behind their crumbling garden-walls, 
looking out upon the shifting world of the 
street with a dull, slumberous dignity which 
ignores the pathetic look of social decadence 
and general discomfort creeping over them. 
Their windows are deep-set and heavily shut- 
tered ; the balconies have formidable railings ; 
the gardens look weedy and wild; the strong 
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sunlight spares no detail of decrepit wood- 
work, or faded paint, broken tile, or stain of 
leaking spout meandering down the stuccoed 
wall with a grotesque suggestion of unwiped 
tears on unwashed cheeks. One, a low house 
in pale yellow stucco, peeling in flakes and 
exposing the gray adobe, had a grass-grown 
bridge crossing the moat, where floating weeds 
and water-plants scarcely stirred upon the 
sluggish current; a few thin poplars rose 
against the low horizon, through which a 
rising moon might pecr with weird effect. 
The aqueduct followed us beyond the city 
gate, its massive arches, each one the tribute 
of a conquered Indian village, marching with 
pomp across the plain, and framing it in solid 
gray shadow—a succession of pictures, all in 
the same low morning light, with the same 
background of blue mountain-wall, overtopped 
by volcanic peaks with world-resounding 
names. It would have been an immense en- 
couragement to my youthful geography if I 
could have believed in the actual existence of 
Popocatapetl, and that I should ever see him 
cutting the tropical heavens with his dazzling, 
snowy helmet. I do not remember even try- 
ing to learn the name of his bride, Istacihuatl, 
or the “white woman.” The aqueduct is 
such a bulky embodiment of the past that 
one may easily overlook the historic marshes 
which were once covered by the now shrunken 
lake, and reflected on such a morning as this 
the far-famed floating gardens of Montezuma, 
and the Aztec pirogues flitting into the mar- 
kets of Tenochitlan, with their loads of fruit 
and flowers for the tables of the nobles and 
the sacrifice of the dread priests. Now, as we 
swing along past the aqueduct, Chapultepec 
is in sight, the light arches of its loggia rising 
above the tops of the cypresses, which have 
outlived four empires and countless vice- 
royalties, succeeding each other like dreams 
of a troubled night. There is a tradition that 
the ghost of Cortez’s Indian mistress, the gen- 
tle Dofia Marina, walks where the shadows 
are deepest in the cypress avenues; but one 
cannot understand why Dojfia Marina should 
be there, alone, of all the sad Indian queens 
and fair Spanish vice-queens who have walked 
there in life. What a company they would be— 
many times greater than the daily assemblage 
of the living on the Alameda—if all the rest- 
less and disappointed men and women who 
have inhabited Chapultepec in the past should 
gather like the twilight shadows in its melan- 
choly walks, and look at each other as they 
passed, with dumb, wistful, reproachful, or 
threatening, or despairing eyes! 

The stage-road is the ancient camino real, 
built very soon after the conquest, and appar- 
ently never mended since. It was paved with 


the miscellaneous stones of the country through 
which it passes, unhammered, and laid in a pat- 
tern, like the city pavements ; but this source of 
exasperation time has nearly removed. Traces 
of it are left here and there, and when not vis- 
ible we knew it by a painful perpendicular 
movement of the hind wheels of the diligence. 
Across the valley to Tacubaya the road 
broad and level ; cool morning shadows cross 
it; the country is like a garden; flights of 
birds hover over the freshly turned earth, 
where men are plowing with oxen yoked by 
the horns, and plows of a pattern probably 
older than Christianity. With this rude imple- 
ment they have been scratching the surface 
of the soil for centuries, while depths of unex 
hausted fertility lie below. The men at work 
on the windy plain wear wide white cotton 
trowsers flapping about their bare brown 
ankles. Their great hats swing around with the 
sun—at midday resting on top of the head, at 
sunset framing it in a halo of shadow. The 
sarape illustrates the old fable of the sun and 
the wind—closely enfolding arms and shou! 
ders during the chill hours, and tied in a roll 
about the waist at noon. The leather sandal 
allows the foot to take hold of the ground so 
firmly that, remembering the modern shoe, 
you feel that you have never seen a man 
walk before. 

Four miles from the capital we jolted 
through the main street of Tacubaya, a city 
of country-seats, gardens, churches, and beau- 
tiful trees,—among them the black ash (the 
Mexican fresno ), and the delicate foliage of the 
pepper-tree (arbol de Peru). Looking through 
the gate-ways of its courts, we saw the most 
tantalizing interiors framed in the blank wall. 
Blossoming plants were ranged along the rail 
ing of the gallery (corredor) which surrounds 
the stone-paved court, or fatio; sometimes 
there was a staircase, always interesting with 
its suggestion of human feet going up and 
down ; or a glimpse of an inner court, with a 
stone fountain, and women at work, or gossip- 
ing, babe on arm, or with a water-jar poised 
on the shoulder and a backward turn of the 
head. 

The intimate life of a Mexican house cen- 
ters in the fatio. Through the deep arch of 
the portal you look in upon its domestic econ 
omies, its dignities, its social life, its charities ; 
you behold the common fireside, where it 
seeks the sun’s warmth on chilly mornings ; 
you see the family carriage and the horses, 
the fetching and carrying of the servants, the 
dogs and parrots and children, and the per- 
petual “beggar at the gate.” By good luck, 
you may catch a glimpse of the young girls 
in the corredor behind tlie screen of plants, the 
sound of a piano in some lofty sa/a, or a sono- 
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rous young voice conjugating French verbs 
jn a monotonous recitative. 

Beyond Tacubaya are long hills, which 
we climb slowly, leaving behind us the view 
of the wonderful valley. Prescott’s description 
of it as the Spaniards first saw it is to-day the 
best that could be given, allowing for the 
changes which he speaks of: 


“In the center of the great basin were beheld the 
lakes, occupying then a much larger portion of its 
surface than at present; their borders thickly studded 
with towns and hamlets, and, in the midst, like some 
Indian empress with her coronal of pearls, the fair 
city of Mexico, with her white towers and pyramidal 
temples, reposing, as it were, on the bosom of the 
waters—the far-famed ‘ Venice of the Aztecs.’ High 
over all rose the royal hill of Chapultepec, the resi- 
dence of the alien Menara, crowned with the 
same gigantic grove of cypresses which at this day 
fling herr begal dietees cane the land. In the dis- 
tance, beyond the blue waters of the lake, and nearly 
screened by intervening foliage, was seen the rival 
capital of Tezcuco, and, still further on, a dark belt of 
porphyry, girdling the valley around, like a rich setting 
which Nature had devised for the fairest of her jewels. 


The day grew hotter, the sunlight blind- 
ing on the dry and verdureless hills. The 
destruction of so much of the magnificent 
forest timber of the valley has greatly increased 
the dryness and barrenness of its. winter 
climate. The Spaniard has been a terrible foe 
to the virgin forests, laying waste with short- 
sighted greed, which his descendants pay for, 
and perpetuate. I recall very little of this 
part of the journey except the faces of our 
fellow-travelers, the philosophic Mexicans, 
who dozed, and woke to smoke cigarettes and 
doze again. Two young gentlemen, brothers, 
on the middle seat, conversed together silently 
in the language of the deaf and dumb; one 
only was a deaf mute, but they were equally 
fluent with their fingers. : 

At twelve o'clock we breakfasted at an 
Indian village, the name of which is not to 
be found on the map—a few low adobe houses 
and a hilly street. Two women were wash- 
ing dishes in the inclosed end of the porch 
of the caf/¢, screened from the sun by an awn- 
ing of matting; and household utensils of 
hative pottery were set out on the broad, low 
adobe wall on which rest the wooden pillars 
which support the roof of the porch. There 
were a great many dogs, pigs, and children, 
not to mention the ubiquitous flea of the 
country, in active circulation, but the room 
where we ate was clean and cool. The break- 
fast was far beyond what we had expected so 
poor a place to furnish; even those chiefest 
luxuries, fresh eggs and milk, were not wanting. 

Thus far we had met no vehicles except 
the two-wheeled carts drawn by oxen,— 
wheels without tires, hewn out and showing 
the separate strokes of the ax,-—but many 
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humble travelers on foot, trotting into Mexico 
with back-loads of market stuff. Fruits and 
vegetables were carried in a four-sided ham- 
per or cage called a Awaca/, made of osiers ; 
often it was filled with live fowls, the tail 
feathers of the cocks gayly fluttering through 
the bars of the cage, or was divided into com- 
partments, with eggs below and fowls above. 

We met huge masses of pottery ingeniously 
woven together with cords of the agave, and 
towering perilously above the bearer’s head ; 
rolls of matting, wooden trays, bundles of 
sugar-cane, camote (a kind of sweet-potato), 
tomatoes wrapped in green leaves. A pair 
of live hens never came amiss, swinging by the 
legs from a disengaged hand, or tied to an 
available corner of the load. Whole families 
were en route, even to the baby, rolled in one 
end of the long cotton scarf which the Indian 
mother wears over her head, or suspended in 
its folds at her back. I do not think a stranger 
procession could be met with on the high- 
roads of this century. 

Steadily climbing, the country growing 
poorer and wilder, we pass many little heaps 
of stones, supporting the fata: cross,—the 
place of a murder,—making a mute appeal to 
the traveler to pray for one cut off in his 
sins. We enter the mountain passes, dark 
with pines and firs, and ascend to the battle- 
ground of Las Cruces, on the divide which 
separates the valley of Mexico from that of 
Toluca. We pass the monument to Hidalgo, 
and I ask with shame who was Hidalgo, and 
am answered: “He was our Washington— 
this is our Bunker Hill!” It was here, on the 
30th of October, 1810, that Hidalgo with his 
Indian insurgents, armed chiefly with slings, 
bows, clubs, lances, and machetes, met the 
troops of the Spanish Government, under 
Colonel Truxillo, and drove them back upon 
the capital. The loss of the Indians must 
have been frightful; in their ignorance of the 
nature of artillery, they charged Truxillo’s 
guns and “tried to stop the mouths of them 
with their straw hats, until hundreds had 
perished by the discharge.” After the battle, 
a sad train of Indian women went up on 
the mountain to bury their dead, the 
many crosses that were raised by their hands 
gave the spot its name. 

Many of the Indian huts by the way-side 
have a frugal lunch set forth, on a clean white 
cloth, held down by stones—dulces, fruit, and 
bread, and always a bottle of pulgue. We 
wondered much for what expected guest this 
humble invitation was extended, until we saw 
the wayfaring Indians set down meno 
on a rude platform before the house, evidently 
built for that purpose, and refresh themselves 
at the road-side counter. Women came for- 
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COURT AND STAIR-WAY 


ward from the interior, to receive payment, and 
gossip with the guest in their soft, half-plead- 
Ing voices, the very sound of which is an invi- 
tation. We descend about a thousand feet 
from the divide to the plain of Toluca, and are 
still nine thousand feet above the sea-level. 
Here are rich Aaciendas, the first we had seen 
since leaving the valley of Mexico. I recall 
one with a high gate-way—a kind of canopy, 
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OF A MEXICAN HOUSE. 

supported on stone pillars, and roofed with 
red tiles; a long avenue of cotton-wood trees 
leading to the white-walled Aacienda, like a 
low fortress, looking out over its brown past- 
ures. Toluca lies at the foot of the extinct 
volcano of San Miguel de Tutucuitlalpico, 
which is said to contain, in the very midst o! 
its once fiery core, two lakes of the purest 
and coldest water. We entered Toluca about 
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ON THE ROAD TO MEXICO. 


four o’clock; the shadow of the mountain was 
already creeping down into its streets. It was 
like a town in a romance of the Middle Ages 
—mellow in color, with dark cypresses, white 
bell-towers, and tiled domes against the back- 
ground of dream-like mountains. No street- 
cars or hacks profaned its streets; the horses 
were unshod ; there seemed to be no sound in 
all the place except the roll of the diligence- 
wheels as we thundered through the narrow, 
roughly paved streets, and into the court of 
the Hotel de la Diligencia. 

Our room opened on the corredor of the 
hotel; it was meagerly furnished, but clean and 
restful, with a kind of rude stateliness from its 
lofty ceiling and tiled floor. I lay down on 
one of the narrow brass bedsteads, furnished 
with linen as white and cold as new frost, and 
looked at the great spaces of dull color with 
thankfulness for the absence of perplexing 
patterns of modern wall-paper and cretonnes 


with conventionalized flowers. One long win- 
dow, with heavy inside shutters, opened upon 
a balcony, from which we could look down 
on the flat, chimneyless roofs, the stone water- 
spouts, and the languid life of the street below. 

The broad, luminous shadow of afternoon 
had crossed the street, and was creeping up 
the opposite houses. Along the perspective 
of stuccoed facades,—washed in dull yellows 
and blues,—we saw, leaning over other balcony 
railings, other feminine heads, covered with 
the long-fringed scarf, the redoze, or uncovered, 
black-braided, with pale, low-browed tropical 
profiles. We had supper by the light of two 
candles, in a bare and lofty dining-room. The 
returning stage for Mexico was not yet in, 
and there were rumors that we might not get 
through to Maravatio on the following day. 
We went to bed early, in preparation for a 
short night. At three o’clock, we were wan- 
dering along the dim corridor, protecting our 
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MAGUEY FIELDS IN THE VALLEY OF MEXICO. 


from the draughts, in search of 
-room and hot coffee. In the court 
Wasa trampling of hoofs and a heavy 
jarang of wheels as the coach was dragged 


out from under the arches; brigand-like 
* figures, muffled in sarafes, were moving about 
Be > light of a torch, stuck in a crevice of 
pavement. There was plenty of time 
the start to eat and drink, and wrap 
rselves well from the chill, thin air, and to 
look at the stars in the quiet space of sky 
above the court. The man who sits beside 
the driver carried a torch, made of agave rope, 
covered with pitch; by its yellow glare, the 
unfamiliar landscape was revealed in sudden 
flashes framed in darkness. We had left the 
tumult of the pavements, and gained the 
silent country road. There were glimpses of 
hacienda walls and pasture bars—not of 
chestnut, gray-lichened and weather-bleached, 
but of massive stone, pierced with round 


holes for the long, smooth bars to slide 
through, and instead of the shuddering twigs 
of withered golden-rod planted in the way- 
side snow-drift, a rich mass of nopal cactus 
stood out, pale green, like jade-stone, in the 
torch-light, throwing a blotch of black shadow 
against the wall. We slept, and woke, and 
tumbled about in the coach. There was a 
pretty young sefiorita beside me, with whom we 
had begun an acquaintance in experimental 
Spanish and English. Sometimes her head 
was on my shoulder, sometimes mine on 
hers, as the diligence hurled us from side to 
side, and the miles of dim country were left 
behind. Now and then the crack of a wax 
match, and a spurt of white flame, showed 
two or three faces and two or three cigarettes 
meeting in their midst, with a murmured 

* gracias /” then darkness again. 

Morning broke solemnly, with a single 
streak of light where the gray cloud-curtain 
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lifted above the horizon. We were on the 
great plain of Toluca,—the bed of an old sea, 
—its long undulations stretching, without a 
break, between us. and the brightening East. 
Three figures were riding against it, who 
proved to be the escort accompanying the 
diligence. Between Mexico and Toluca it is 
guarded by pickets, stationed along the road 
at intervals. _They were picturesque fellows, 
in sombrefos and sarapes, swinging along in 
their saddles with an ostentatious clank of 
carbine.and sword and spurs. One, who rode 
a gray horse beside the coach-window, wore 
a wonderful great hat, quite heavy with silver 


A PULQUE SHOP BY THE WAY-SIDE. 


braid, and a silver cord wound four times 
around the brim, and fastened with silver but- 
tons. His sarape had been brilliant in its day, 
but was in better tone for having been dulled 
by age; it enveloped and concealed him all 
but the lean, brown bridle-hand, and one dark 
eye, which ranged backward and forward like 
the eye of a spirited horse. He looked half- 
soldier, half-bandit, and, I doubt not, was 
prepared to enact either réle with gusto. 

We met fewer traveling Indians on this 
day's journey; but their solitary figures in the 
desolate, unpeopled landscape were even more 
mpressive than the moving market of the day 


before. Their dull, melancholy faces had a 
vagueness, a lack—to call it a hunger would 
be sentimental, yet they seemed to be waiting 
for their souls. We met immense droves of 
black swine, driven by two or three Indians, 
with food rolled in a piece of matting, a few 
billets of wood, and a. brown earthen jar for 
cooking, hung at their backs. During the 
heat of the ‘day, the hogs and their drivers 
slept by, the road-side, traveling in thé cool 
hours of the morning and evening and far 
into the night. Phe ‘strangest figures were 
those who wore the cloak ‘made of the shred- 
ded leaves of theanagucy, wovenilito a kind of 


—< 


thatch, which rustles in the wind. I have seen” 
suggestions of this weird garment in Japanese 
drawings. It might have been the earliest 
sartorial expression of the human mind. 

At noon we reached a Aacienda—the owner 
non-resident. There were two courts, com- 
municating by a gate-way in the dividing wall; 
the inner one was entirely surrounded by build- 
ings of adobe, one story in height, roofed with 
dull red tiles, their deep corrugations sloping 
downward in “descriptive lines,” showing the 
heaving and sagging of the roof. Here also was 
the fountain, like a flying-buttress to the main 
wall, severe, almost Greek, in its design. A 
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THE FOUNTAIN AT LA JORDANA. 


curious little chapel opened on the outer court 
opposite the stone bath for the horses—every- 
where were broad spaces of sunlit wall, with 
luminous shadows slanting across them and 
resting on the worn, channeled pavement. 
The Aacienda appeared to be very old, and 
perhaps not prosperous. Here we saw in per- 
fection that costume of the Indian women 
which had delighted us at a distance. The 
petticoat of wool, woven with fine horizontal 
red stripes on a dark blue ground, is of their 
own manufacture, coarse, but of excellent text- 
ure and colors; it is merely a straight breadth 
of the cloth, girded about the waist with a 
scarf of rich colors; the fullness all in front 
(recallmg the beautif.i straight folds in Greek 
drapery, that descend from the girdle below 
the bosom), and the scantiness at the back, 
which gives expression to the movement in 
walking. The short, square mantle which 
covers the shoulders and bosom is of darker, 


finer material than the petticoat. Without the 
head-cloth, which proteets the head from the 
wearing of the leather strap which supports 
their burdens, they are much wilder in ap- 
pearance, their black masses of hair almost 
covering the low, retreating forehead, and 
hanging in a.rough braid at the back. While 
we breakfasted, a crowd of beggars were hover- 
ing around the door—children and women of 
the most abject class,—“esc/avos,” we were told, 
on the estate,—clothed in remnants of the cos- 
tume I have described, some of them scarcely 
clothed at all. The old women, with ther 
shrunken, unvenerated bodies exposed, were 
unspeakably dreadful. The Mexicans were 
very gentle always with the /éfervs ; if the, 
gave nothing in response to the plaintive “fur 
amor de Dios,” they never harshly repelled 
them, perhaps for fear of the “evileye.” Our 
breakfast, with this group at the door, was 
not, it may be imagined, a very pleasant meal. 
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Tortillas were brought in by an Indian woman 
on the palm of her hand, and laid in a pile on 
the table-cloth. Don A. (the Acenciado, the 
father of our pretty sefiorifa) gathered up 
those which were left and tossed them to the 
supplicants at the door, who seized and scuf- 
fled over them like ravenous dogs. 

loward sunset we crossed the “line” into 
the State of Michoacan, descending from the 
high, unshadowed plain through passes of the 
hills into a rugged country, with spurs of the 
nearer mountains, darkly wooded to their tops, 
narrowing the outlook toward the rich valley 
and distant blue ranges beyond. We passed 
the great live-oak under whose shelter Maxi- 
milian breakfasted magnificently with his suite, 





coach, sang the first songs of the country we 
had heard. Their monotonous tremolo came 
to us fitfully, as the creaking of the heavy 
wheels through the mud permitted us to hear, 
and the night stillness of the umknown coun- 
try gave a peculiar impressiveness to the frag- 
mentary notes, as spontaneous as those of a 
belated night-bird. The circumstances under 
which one hears this music may account, 
partly, for its singular charm. It is very sim- 
ple, with much repetition, and a “dying fall,” 
which haunts the memory; it is sung in the 
high Spanish tenor which suits so well the 
light tinkle of the guitar-strings, or the 4an- 
dola, a kind of lute still used in Mexico. We 
heard these songs everywhere—at night, on 





RANCHEROS IN THE PLAZA AT MARAVATIO. 


on his last “progress” on horseback from the 
capital to Morelia. 

The historic.pavement crops out here on 
the slope of a long hill, down which the dil- 
igence plunged and staggered, the eight mules 
pelting the stones with their little hoofs, ap- 
parently with no more control over its insane 


lurches than we inside had over ours. It was 
a relief to feel the wheels sink into the mud 
of a despondent sttetch of road below. 
Twilight found us still plodding along, tired 
and supperless. The outlines of the rolling 
wooded plain grew dim in a mist that gathered 
in the hollows. The new moon began to shine 
faintly; the guard, lounging along behind the 
Vow. XXITI.—2. 


the steamer’s deck, sung by the Cuban girls 
in the intervals of cigarettes, sitting along the 
rail with their faces in shadow and their hands 
blanched in the moonlight; by the boatmen 
in the harbor of Havana, crossing between 
ship and shore, with a single lantern in the 
stern of their gondola-like boats—the music 
as faint and thin over the water as the pale 
phosphorescent gleam in the wake of the boat; 
by all sorts of people in the streets of the 
cities at night; again on the steamer, one 
stifling night, off Yucatan, sung by the half- 
naked convicts in the steerage, climbing the 
hatchway-ladder for a breath of pure air. (We 
saw them go ashore next day with a guard of 
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Mexican soldiers, to be left on the govern- 
ment works in a climate which is slow death.) 

About eight o’clock, we stopped before the 
white colonnade of a large, unlighted building 
of the Aacienda of Tepitongo. We walked 
many times the length of its tiled pavement, 
back and forth, before doors were opened or 
any sign of occupation came from within. We 
were destined to a better knowledge of Tepi- 
tongo on our return, but that night, as we saw 
it by candle-light and faint moonlight, it was 
no more real than the house of the Three Bears 
in the wood, or the palace of the Sleeping 
Beauty. Two or three low-voiced Indian 
women brought us supper, and made up beds 
on the stone floors of two great bare rooms 
opening on the cloistered court, where plants 
were growing in spaces provided in the pave- 
ment. It had a sad, formal, convent-like 
aspect in the uncertain light of the setting 
moon. We breakfasted next morning from 
our lunch-basket, and departed on the edge 
of day-break. The lands of Tepitongo on each 
side the road, for some distance, are carefully 
cultivated by antique methods. 

The massive stone dams which hoard the 
waters in the rainy season, and let them out 
by means of ditches across the levels, would 
put to shame many of our city reservoirs. 
The heavy buttresses add greatly to their pict- 
uresqueness, if not to their strength, and they 
have that rich ingrained color and texture 
which only time can give. There is an im- 
mense amount of old stone-work in Mexico 
of great artistic and archeological interest; 
men and materials were not spared under the 
Spanish régime. Every little provincial town, 
unnamed, perhaps, on a foreign map of the 
country, has its plaza, with a fountain and 
stone benches facing the walks; its arcaded 
sidewalk on the principal street, and a noble 
church, with bell-towers, dome, and broadly 
sculptured facade. When the Tlascalans, 
Cortez’s Indian allies, were helping him in his 
work of destruction at the siege of the capital, 
razing the temples and palaces, and heaping 
the canals with their ruins—*“ Go on!” the Az- 
tecs called to them, bitterly—‘ the more you 
destroy, the more you will have to build up 
again. If we conquer, you shall build for us; 
if your white friends conquer, they will make 
you do as much for them!” The bridges on 
the camino real are grand and simple struct- 
ures, built with the indifference to human 
labor which characterizes all the work of this 
period. There will often be an obscure date, 
or an inscription which has sunk back into 
the stone. The Virgin’s image is gone from 
the niche where the traveler of old paused to 
cross himself, and the stone seats are worn 
and hollowed by all the tired figures that 
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have rested there since they were first hewn 
out of the broad parapet. 

Taking advantage of the first change of 
mules after sunrise, A tossed a piece of 
silver to the driver, and we walked on ahead 
of the diligence for a mile. The sun had not 
burned away the dewy freshness of the morn. 
ing. Here in the lower country, spring was 
farther advanced; flowers were not plentiful 
as yet, but a rich growth of trees, in_half-leaf, 
was added to the gaunt, ‘sculptured cactus 
which alone grew on the plains. This is Mex- 
ico Zemplado,; there is little of the tropical 
except the nopal, planted in hedges by the 
road-side, and singularly effective, with broad 
patches of light and shade on its prickly 
palms. There was lavish promise of blossoms 
which we did not see, owing to a phenomenal 
snow, which brought a second winter upon 
this part of Mexico. We passed fields of the 
maguey (American aloe), but they did not 
form a feature of the landscape, as in the 
valley of Mexico. Each hacienda or rancho 
raises enough to supply its household with 
pulgue, the national drink, which is to a 
Mexican what beer is to a German, or vin 
ordinaire to a Frenchman. 

We met this morning the only private car- 
riage which we saw on the camino rea/l. It 
was very old and cumbersome; it was drawn 
by two mules, and occupied by a stout, majes- 
tic-looking, middle-aged lady, with a black 
shawl over her head; two men servants, con- 
spicuously armed, and dressed in leather 
jackets and leggins, sarafes and broad straw 
hats, rode behind the carriage. Soon after, we 
passed the hacienda from which the carriage 
had probably come. The Indian laborers 
whom we met all said, “ Buenos dias,” and 
lifted their great hats and their great eyes to 
us, with the stare of one of Circe’s beasts. 
Somewhere, you feel, in that dull body a man 
is imprisoned. A strange sight on the road 
was a number of Indian women, stooping and 
moving rapidly across a great field in the clis- 
tance. Their employment seemed very mys 
terious, but proved to be the gathering of the 
dried droppings of the cattle, which they put 
rapidly in a sack, and emptied in a heap. 

Often I thought of that strange book, “ ‘lhe 
Cossacks,” by Tolstoy. Such a strong pencil 
in this country could do a wonderful work. 
The shadows are black and broad. There 
could be found nothing more intensely local. 
Only the French influence, which appears not 
to have extended much beyond the capital and 
the shops of the cities, has interrupted the 
national expression, strangely mixed, as it is, 
with one civilization imposed upon another, 
yet homogeneous, like the architecture. There 
is a class which will always have the foreign 
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furniture and costumes and manners ; but here 
is a tremendous interior, more remote and 
peculiar than anything an untraveled Amer- 
ican can imagine. 

A provincial Mexican town has no suburbs, 
no straggling outlying streets, no approaches 
of any kind. It rises like a mirage from the 
uninhabited plain. There is no converging net- 
work of telegraph-wires, ne increase of travel 
on the one road which leads into and leads 
out of it; not even a smoke-cloud darkens the 
blue above its sun-warmed aszofeas. You see 
it a long way off across the hot plain, like an 
impossible vision. You do not believe in it 
until, from the rough, stony highway, you 
enter between the pillars of a half-ruined gate 
into the heart of a city which looks as if it 
had never been young. 

We drove into Maravatio at high noon of 
a fiesta,—the circumcision of our Lord,—a 
day which might have been made on purpose 
for a holiday, if all days of this season in Mex- 
ico were not perfect. It was a warmer, more 
southern-looking town than Toluca, on the 
high table-lands, with more tropical fruits in its 
markets and less clothing on its dark children. 
The rancheros and country people, in their 
best sarapes and rebosos, had come in town 
to attend the bull-fight, and were sitting about 
on the stone benches of the sunny little plaza, 
m motionless content. A continuous proces- 


sion of sandal-shod feet shuffled along the 
sidewalk, under the arches of the fortales ; 
gayly dressed horsemen, in braided leather 
jackets and tight trowser-legs blazing with 
buttons, paced their barefooted ponies through 
the streets, often with a friend accommodated 
behind. We sat in the deep stone window- 
seat of the hotel, looking out on the bright, 
yet strangely listless throng, and partook of 
ices handed in at the window by a street ven- 
der, who, having served us, passed on down 
the street, trailing behind him the diminuendo 
repetitions of his long, musical cry, “/Vi-¢-ve /” 

The returning stage from Morelia had not 
arrived ; there were bad, very bad roads ahead, 
and no further effort was made to proceed that 
day. “ If not to-day, to-morrow,” is a Mexican 
proverb. Possibly, the driver did not care to 
turn his back on a bull-fight. A procession of 
foreros, in their brilliant costumes, uplifting a 
huge garland of danderil/as and accompamed 
by a band, paraded the streets. We could not 
see the figures distinctly; but we heard the 
music—the thrilling dance-music of the coun- 
try. As an invitation to the “res, nothing could 
have been better. It did not perceptibly stir 
the loungers on the stone benches; they were 
already convinced; but I, who abhorred the 
thing, and would not go in the capital, fell 
suddenly under the spell of the senseless, intox- 
icating music, and begged A to take me to 
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the bull-fight with the rest of the town! It 
seemed all the town did not go, for we were 
obliged, in. reaching the entrance, to press 
through a crowd (that “smelled to heaven”) 
of humble Maravatians, who remained outside 
because of their extreme poverty, not from any 
lack of taste for the popular amusement. We 
mounted a perilous wooden ladder to the 
scaffolding surrounding the arena. The entire 
structure had been reared’ without aid of nails 
or saw; the timbers showed the shaping blows 
of the ax, and were lashed together with ropes 
of maguey.’ It may not have been particularly 
safe, but was quite in keeping with the per- 
formance we had come to see, which resem- 
bled the scenes in a Roman arena as this rude 
amphitheater did the Colosseum. The city 
authorities sat in the place of the Cesars; 
from the stall below, the band played the 
national airs, to accompany a dance of clowns, 
which was interrupted by cries of “ Zoro / 
toro /” from the spectators. In the great blue 
arc of sky above the densely packed seats, the 
buzzards mounted, wheeled, and sank. One 
mountain-peak looked down at us dispassion- 
ately, from a long way off. It was a very vul- 
gar horror. Of all the figures in the arena, 
the bull seemed by far the noblest. In the 
pauses of his charges, he faced his throng of 
persecutors with a large-eyed bewilderment, 
pawing the dust and taking quick breaths of 
excitement. The space was too small for any- 
thing ‘bit butchery; there was little skill 
shown in defense by the men—not even very 
fine horsemanship. The spiritless, blindfolded 
horses were wantonly sacrificed—absolutely 
thrust upon the bull’s horns. In less than ten 
minutés one was wounded to death. A 
put his -hand before my eyes; and, indeed, I 
could not have looked, for I was seized with 
an uncontrollable fit of nervous crying. No 
nerves, not trained to it for generations, could 
have stood it,—the cries, the music, the peril, 
—for, wretched burlesque as it was, the simple 
fact of death was before our eyes. We went out 
ignominiously, with all the dark-eyed women 
around looking at us with fixed curiosity. 

On our way back to the hotel we passed 
a conspicuous handbill of the Teatro Nacional, 
advertising the performance of “Za Cabana de 
Tio Tom.” An illustration, in the most obvious 
style of art, representing a scaffold, a heads- 
man lifting the bleeding head of a prostrate 
knight in armor, while a long-haired maiden 
knelt distractedly on the steps, apparently re- 
ferred to the general character of the exhibi- 
tions at the National Theater, rather than to 
that particular performance—unless the Span- 
ish dramatization of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” be 
a very free rendering of the original. 

In the garden of the plaza, the violets were 


filling the warm air with their fragrance, the 
streets were quite deserted, and the bursts of 
music from the p/asa de foros broke a stillness 
as deep as that of a June meadow at noon. 
On one of the stone benches near the fountain, 
an old man was patiently shaping a broom of 
palm-splints, with the help of a small, haif. 
naked boy with a rosary crossing his brown, 
polished bosom. 

We left Maravatio at three o’clock next 
morning, by the light of an Aachon—an iron 
basket holding flaming brands of pitch- pine, 
elevated on a long handle stuck in the crevices 
of the pavement of the fa#io. Again we rum- 
bled away, carrying a flash of yellow torch. 
light through the dark landscape, which seemed 
to wake and look at us for an instant as we 
passed. Again, at the first posting-station, we 
walked ahead of the diligence, with the long 
morning shadows stretching before us, the 
mountains of Michoacan rising very dark 
and near. Indistinct trails led here and there 
across the plain, among the wild acacias— 
crabbed little trees, covered with mistletoe, 
and, in some cases, quite bled to death by it. 
We met an Indian with a cloth tied ov er his 
head, like a Bedouin Arab—his wife, the 
primal woman, trotting behind, with a young 
child asleep in the folds of her redoze. She 
had broken a branch from a way-side shrub, 
and held it up to protect her from the sun. 

At noon, we entered another of those unreal 
cities springing suddenly from the plain. It 
was market-day, and the country people were 
encamped in the plaza, under their huge um- 
brellas of matting, and (trade being dull at the 
hour of the siesta) were doing a little unobtru- 
sive cooking, in queer-shaped earthen vessels, 
over charcoal braziers; it looked more like a 
kind of alchemy than cooking. Heaps of tropi- 
cal fruits, pottery, dulces, curious articles of In- 
dian industry, were heaped in rich masses of 
color around the gray stone citcle of the fount- 
ain, with its cool spots of mold and oozing 
dampness. The design of the basin was bold 
and‘florid, of a much earlier period than the 
shaft rising in the center, crowned by the 
Mexican eagle clutching the national cactus, 
which, as a triumphant bit of realism, had 
been painted a bright green. A little Indian 
boy, nearly naked, lay asleep in the sun, op 
posite the coach-window. We woke him by 
tossing cakes upon his bare, softly heaving 
breast. It was amusing to see his grave be- 
wilderment over the happiness that had come 
to him so mysteriously. He was enlightened, 
however, by the by-standers, who pulled and 
pushed him to the coach-window, where he 
murmured some shy, unintelligible words of 
thanks, and then rushed away, with his cakes 
in the folds of his one garment. 
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NOON IN THE “ CORREDOR™ 


We left the town with reluctant backward 
looks. Brief glimpses along the vistas of its 
streets were. like turning the pages of a fasci- 
nating story—begun, but never to be finished. 
The book closed, we were again on the lonely 
highway, and the landscape gave as little sign 
of the city we had left on the other side of 


OF A MEXICAN HOTEL 


the last hill, as the ocean of a sail that has 
just dipped below the horizon. Was it at 
Sinapecuaro, or another dream-like old town 
we passed through that afternoon, that we 
saw a church, lovely in color and massively 
simple in form, with rich sculptures in low 
relief, opposed by broad spaces of stone, 
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carved only by the hot fingers of the days and 
the cool touches of the nights, that had seen 
it standing, clear against the sky, at top of a 
triple flight of stone steps, leading down to 
the level of the streets? The people sitting 
on these steps, or shuffling up and down with 
sandal-shod feet, were not dressed, but rather 
clothed in garments which belonged to them 
as the leaves to the bough. 

We were going down, all that afternoon, 
into a beautiful country. The road for miles 
lay between hedges of nopal and organum 
cactus, softened by a fringe of willows. There 
was a glimpse of a distant lake, Cuitzco, and 
among the low meadows still ponds or reser- 
voirs of water reflected the sky and the flight 
of wild fowl passing over them. The guards ‘ 
on this part of our journey were slim, boyish- 
looking young fellows, in a gray cavalry uni- 
form, enlivened by the colors of their sarapes, 
twisted around the pommel of the saddle. One 
of them shot a wood-dove on the wing, and 
dressed it with his fingers as he rode. The 
afternoon grew cool and shady; twilight came, 
and the moon rose over a stretch of muddy 
road, as we plowed through on our way to 
Tepitongo, The camino real, as it crosses 
this rolling plain, could not be distinguished 
from a number of experimental tracks, which 
showed how despairing drivers had wandered 
to the right or left in search of better ground. 

We walked ahead for a long distance, for- 


getting the day’s fatigue in the bliss of move- 
ment and the calm of the softly lighted sky 


over that wide, dim landscape. Our tired eyes 
rested far off on the measureless horizon. 
The stillness was like sleep, after the rumble 
of the diligence. We were like caged birds 
set free. I had not been in the saddle for six 
months, since leaving Colorado, and the hol- 
low, measured tread‘of the light-footed cavalry 
horses stepping beside us, and their familiar 
smell in the nigh¢ air, stirred my old passion 
for riding, which had slumbered during the 
Northern winter. I found myself indulging a 
wild, childish hope that the diligence might 
break down, and we be obliged to wander on 
through the ‘soft, cool hours of the night. One 
of the guards would, of course, offer me a 
horse, and I might ride into Morelia behind 
my husband, like a lady in a ballad! 

The young fellow who shot the bird rode 
up alongside and offered to relieve A of 
his overcoat, which he carried over his shoulder. 
Its weight appeared to astonish him greatly; 
he even handed it to his comrades to lift, as a 
curiosity in clothing. It had been an un- 
usually cold winter in Mexico, and among the 
common people a saying went around that 
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the Americans had brought it with them from 
the North. The soldier riding beside us a; 
tempted a conversation, but we could under. 
stand very little except his opening question 


to me—I was “Una Mexicana?” “No, Seioy 


—wuna Americana del Norte,” which, of cours: 
accounted for the astounding peculiarity of ; 
lady walking over a bad road and appea ri 
to enjoy it. The diligence did not br ak 
down; we were obliged to climb ‘in sania 
after a while, and fell asleep in our places, 
all the old aches re-asserting themselves in our 
confused dreams. We traveled late int - 
night, dozing and waking at the chan 
stations, listening to little scraps of talk in the 
darkness—“Cuantas leguas ahora 4 More 

‘ Dos—dos y media; no mas!” (“How many 
leagues now to Morelia ?” ‘Two—two and 
a half; no more!”) “AA! muchas, mucha 
with a groan. 

Once, in a strange little Indian village on a 
hill, we caught a beautiful view of the dim 
country—the moon had set—from the fount- 
ain where the mules were watered. At last. 
from the talks in the darkness, we knew that we 
were “cerguita”—“nearly in.” A translated 
freely. We rattled violently down a long hill; 
looking out, we saw by the light of a lonely 
street-lamp the stone pillars of a gate-way. 
We passed the arches of an aqueduct, the 
street-lamps became continuous, as we ascend- 
ed a roughly paved street, and tolled into the 
echoing court of the Hotel Michoacan. 

A sleepy-looking servant, with a perfect 
mat of black hair, which seemed to have ab- 
sorbed into its coarse fibers all his intelligence, 
was able to distinguish us as Americans, and 
presented the card of the Sefior Don : 
who had most kindly waited for us until mid- 
night, and then ordered a room and hot sup- 
per as his welcome. We climbed the stone 
staircase to the corredor,—plants, arches, and 
starlight,—a place so restful and cool that we 
could contentedly have stretched our cramped 
bodies out on the tiled floor; but the sleepy 
servant opened a door with a key which 
looked as if it might be the key of the city 
gate, and showed us something better. he 
heavy shutters of the one great window were 
closely barred. The Mexicans have convic- 
tions on the subject of night air as absolute as 
their religion. 

We dragged the shutters open and stepped 
out on the balcony. Opposite us, across the 
dark, leafy plaza, rose the towers of the cathe- 
dral, standing alone, its huge bulk clearly out- 
lined against the sky. It was two o'clock; we 
counted the four quarters as they were struck ; 
then a deep-voiced bell intoned the hour. 
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IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF FORTUNY 


Our short, stormy voyage from Gibraltar is 
done. The waves are playing at cup and ball 
with our steamer, while boats are swarming 
about us, manned by villainous-faced orientals, 
gibing, shrieking, and swearing in Arabic, as 
the surges bring the boats to a level with the 
deck, and then, sinking suddenly, suck them 
under the paddle. Swart hands clutch at the 
ropes, linen-trowsered legs kick in the air, as 
the boats sink away from under, until finally, 
after more vociferation and blasphemy, we are 
boarded by what appears to be a band of Riff 
pirates, who fight frantically for our baggage, 
and, seizing our persons as unceremoniously, 
thrust us into the skiffs rising and falling in the 
boiling sea. Lusty arms pull stoutly, and as the 
boat mounts the crest of a breaker, we catch 
the domed and minareted silhouette of an ori- 
ental city sparkling in the sunlight. The whole 
population seems to have crowded to the quay 
tosee us land. With wrenched arms the gentle- 
men are hoisted to the platform, while a single 
unhappy woman waits in the stern until the 
boatmen in the prow finish a fight which is 
to determine the rightful recipient of the land- 
ing money; then we reach a grand stretch of 
ocean beach, and see, sitting cross-legged at 
the entering in of the city-gate, a Moor of noble 
aspect, with snowy beard and turban, who 
listens with calm, impassive face to the shrieks 
of the boatmen, clamoring for more money, 
and dominates the tumult by a wave of the 
hand, which bids us enter the city. 

Narrow streets, veiled women drawing the 
yasmak close with henna-tipped fingers, and 
glancing at us curiously with one 4oA/ black 
eye, jostling crowds, spangled tile-fronted gate- 
ways, a high-stepping horse led by a half- 
naked groom, camels, donkeys, jet-black 
negroes, wild Arab sheiks from the desert, 
luxurious Moors and shabby Jews—a carni- 
val masquerade with a background of Eastern 
architecture—a leaf from the Arabian Nights 
—Tangier! 

Little by little our eyes accustomed them- 
selves to this kaleidoscope of color, and we 
returned to the hotel less bewildered and 
more delighted from each walk. We were in 
the last days of the month Ramazan—the 
sacred moon of fasting for the Mussulman ; 
from sunrise to sunset not a morsel of food, 
no sip of water, no puff of his beloved peace- 
pipe, must pass his famished lips. Daily, in 
the market-place, women sat surrounded by 
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luscious, tempting heaps of purple figs and 
bursting pomegranates—looking wistfully with 
thirsty eyes at the fruit they sold but could 
not taste. Men lingered as they passed the 
tobacco bazar, inhaling the forbidden aroma 
with distended nostrils. More cruel still must 
be the ordeal for the faithful Mohammedan 
who, Tantalus-like, goes through the prescribed 
ablutions in the scorching heat of day without 
allowing a drop of the water to pass his de- 
termined lips. At night there was a sound of 
revelry and feasting, which was at its height 
just before the dawn, as the devotees fortified 
themselves for the fast of the day. Ramazan 
has one important compensation, however: 
he who dies this month, though he be the 
vilest criminal, is sure of heaven. 

The bazars were a panorama of never- 
failing interest. Being mere boxes, the entire 
fronts open to the street, and hardly large 
enough for the entrance of the purchaser, the 
merchant seemed to have taken his seat in 
his show-window, and it was hard to realize 
that the shop itself was not somewhere behind. 
The silversmith sat in his little niche, hung 
around with massive chains and bands of 
clinking coins, bangles and ear-rings, anklets 
and hair-clasps, filigree ornaments, amulets, 
and round salvers of every size, decorated with 
hand-hammered repfousse work of arabesque 
design. The merchant himself might have 
been mistaken for a central bit of bric-A-brac, 
had he not been hard at work patiently en- 
graving a bracelet with designs handed down 
from the chief jeweler to Her Majesty the 
Princess Badroulbadour. The bazar of spices 
might have been quartered bodily in a New 
England pantry. The bazar of soaps and 
scented oils adjoining the bath breathed a 
mixed perfume suggestive of attar of roses, 
sandal-wood, jasmine of Aleppo, water-lilies 
of Damascus, long-enduring musk, orange- 
flower water, shaving-soap, and pomatum. 
More pungent odors announced the presence 
of the tobacco and snuff bazar, while that of 
sweetmeats reminded us of the feasts of the 
Arabian Nights, for any of these slices of can- 
died fruit might be Othmanee quinces, peaches 
of Oman, Sultanee citrons, or Egyptian limes. 

There was an obvious evil side to the pict- 
ure. The streets were villainously dirty, and 
fever, the daughter of filth, had found her 
way into the noisome dens of the lower classes. 
Unsalubrious smells came up from the sea- 
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carved only by the hot fingers of the days and 
the cool touches of the nights, that had seen 
it standing, clear against the sky, at top of a 
triple flight of stone steps, leading down to 
the level of the streets? The people sitting 
on these steps, or shuffling up and down with 
sandal-shod feet, were not dressed, but rather 
clothed in garments which belonged to them 
as the leaves to the bough. 

We were going down, all that afternoon, 
into a beautiful country. The road for miles 
lay between hedges of nopal and organum 
cactus, softened by a fringe of willows. There 
was a glimpse of a distant lake, Cuitzco, and 
among the low meadows still ponds or reser- 
voirs of water reflected the sky and the flight 
of wild fowl passing over them. The guards 
on this part of our journey were slim, boyish- 
looking young fellows, in a gray cavalry uni- 
form, enlivened by the colors of their sarapes, 
twisted around the pommel of the saddle. One 
of them shot a wood-dove on the wing, and 
dressed it with his fingers as he rode. The 
afternoon grew cool and shady; twilight came, 
and the moon rose over a stretch of muddy 
road, as we plowed through on our way to 
Tepitongo, The camino real, as it crosses 
this rolling plain, could not be distinguished 
from a number of experimental tracks, which 
showed how despairing drivers had wandered 
to the right or left in search of better ground. 

We walked ahead for a long distance, for- 
getting the day’s fatigue in the bliss of move- 
ment and the calm of the softly lighted sky 
over that wide, dim landscape. Our tired eyes 
rested far off on the measureless horizon. 
The stillness was like sleep, after the rumble 
of the diligence. We were like caged birds 
set free. I had not been in the saddle for six 
months, since leaving Colorado, and the hol- 
low, measured tread’of the light-footed cavalry 
horses stepping beside us, and their familiar 
smell in the night air, stirred my old ion 
for riding, which had slumbered during the 
Northern winter. I found myself indulging a 
wild, childish hope that the diligence might 
break down, and we be obliged to wander on 
through the soft, cool hours of the night. One 
of the guards would, of course, offer me a 
horse, and I might ride into Morelia behind 
my husband, like a lady in a ballad! 

The young fellow who shot the bird rode 
up alongside and offered to relieve A of 
his overcoat, which he carried over his shoulder. 
Its weight appeared to astonish him greatly; 
he even handed it to his comrades to lift, as a 
curiosity in clothing. It had been an un- 
usually cold winter in Mexico, and among the 
common people a saying went around that 


the Americans had brought it with them from 
the North. The soldier riding beside us at 

tempted a conversation, but we could under- 
stand very little except his opening question 
to me—I was “Una Mexicana?” “No, Senor 
—una Americana del Norte,” which, of course, 
accounted for the astounding peculiarity of 2 
lady walking over a bad road and appearing 
to enjoy it. The diligence did not break 
down; we were obliged to climb ‘in again 
after a while, and fell asleep in our places, 
all the old aches re-asserting themselves in our 
confused dreams. We traveled late into the 
night, dozing and waking at the changing 
stations, listening to little scraps of talk in the 
darkness—“ Cuantas leguas ahora 4 Morelia /” 
“ Dos—dos y media ; no mas!” (“How many 
leagues now to Morelia?” “'Two—two and 
a half; no more!”) “Ah/ muchas, muchas /” 
with a groan. 

Once, in a strange little Indian village on a 
hill, we caught a beautiful view of the dim 
country—the moon had set—from the fount- 
ain where the mules were watered. At last, 
from the talks in the darkness, we knew that we 
were “cerguita” —“nearly in.” A translated 
freely. We rattled violently down a long hill; 
looking out, we saw by the light of a lonely 
street-lamp the stone pillars of a gate-way. 
We passed the arches of an aqueduct, the 
street-lamps became continuous, as we ascen«I- 
ed a roughly paved street, and rolled into the 
echoing court of the Hotel Michoacan. 

A sleepy-looking servant, with a perfect 
mat of black hair, which seemed to have ab- 
sorbed into its coarse fibers all his intelligence, 
was able to distinguish us as Americans, and 
presented the card of the Sefor Don ) 
who had most kindly waited for us until mic<- 
night, and then ordered a room and hot sup 
per as his welcome. We climbed the stone 
staircase to the corredor,—plants, arches, and 
starlight,—a place so restful and cool that we 
could contentedly have stretched our cramped 
bodies out on the tiled floor; but the sleepy 
servant opened a door with a key which 
looked as if it might be the key of the city 
gate, and showed us something better. The 
heavy shutters of the one great window were 
closely barred. The Mexicans have convic- 
tions on the subject of night air as absolute as 
their religion. 

We dragged the shutters open and stepped 
out on the balcony. Opposite us, across the 
dark, leafy plaza, rose the towers of the cathe- 
dral, standing alone, its huge bulk clearly out- 
lined against the sky. It was two o'clock; we 
counted the four quarters as they were struck ; 
then a deep-voiced bell intoned the hour. 
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IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF FORTUNY 


Our short, stormy voyage from Gibraltar is 
done. The waves are playing at cup and ball 
with our steamer, while boats are swarming 
about us, manned by villainous-faced orientals, 

vibing, shrieking, and swearing in Arabic, as 
the surges bring the boats to a level with the 
deck, and then, sinking suddenly, suck them 
under the paddle. Swart hands clutch at the 
ropes, linen-trowsered legs kick in the air, as 
the boats sink away from under, until finally, 
after more vociferation and blasphemy, we are 
boarded by what appears to be a band of Riff 
pirates, who fight frantically for our baggage, 
and, seizing Our persons as unceremoniously, 
thrust us into the skiffs rising and falling in the 
boiling sea. Lusty arms pull stoutly, and as the 
boat mounts the crest of a breaker, we catch 
the domed and minareted silhouette of an ori- 
ental city sparkling in the sunlight. The whole 


population seems to have crowded to the quay 
tosee us land. With wrenched arms the gentle- 
men are hoisted to the platform, while a single 
unhappy woman waits in the stern until the 
boatmen in the prow finish a fight which is 


to determine the rightful recipient of the land- 
ing money; then we reach a grand stretch of 
ocean beach, and see, sitting cross-legged at 
the entering in of the.city-gate, a Moor of noble 
aspect, with snowy beard and turban, who 
listens with calm, impassive face to the shrieks 
of the boatmen, clamoring for more money, 
and dominates the tumult by a wave of the 
hand, which bids us enter the city. 

Narrow streets, veiled women drawing the 
yasmak close with henna-tipped fingers, and 
glancing at us curiously with one 4oA/ black 
eye, jostling crowds, spangled tile-fronted gate- 
ways, a high-stepping horse led by a half- 
naked groom, camels, donkeys, jet-black 
negroes, wild Arab sheiks from the desert, 
luxurious Moors and shabby Jews—a carni- 


val masquerade with a background of Eastern - 


architecture—a leaf from the Arabian Nights 
—Tangier! 

Little by little our eyes accustomed them- 
selves to this kaleidoscope of color, and we 
returned to the hotel less bewildered and 
more delighted from each walk. We were in 
the last days of the month Ramazan—the 
sacred moon of fasting for the Mussulman ; 
from sunrise to sunset not a morsel of food, 
no sip of water, no puff of his beloved peace- 
pipe, must pass his famished lips. Daily, in 
the market-place, women sat surrounded by 
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luscious, tempting heaps of purple figs and 
bursting pomegranates—looking wistfully with 
thirsty eyes at the fruit they sold but could 
not taste. Men lingered as they ed the 
tobacco bazar, inhaling the forbidden aroma 
with distended nostrils. More cruel still must 
be the ordeal for the faithful Mohammedan 
who, Tantalus-like, goes through the prescribed 
ablutions in the scorching heat of day without 
allowing a drop of the water to pass his de- 
termined lips. At night there was a sound of 
revelry and feasting, which was at its height 
just before the dawn, as the devotees fortified 
themselves for the fast of the day. Ramazan 
has one important compensation, however : 
he who dies this month, though he be the 
vilest criminal, is sure of heaven. 

The bazars were a panorama of never- 
failing interest. Being mere boxes, the entire 
fronts open to the street, and hardly large 
enough for the entrance of the purchaser, the 
merchant seemed to have taken his seat in 
his show-window, and it was hard to realize 
that the shop itself was not somewhere behind. 
The silversmith sat in his little niche, hung 
around with massive chains and bands of 
clinking coins, bangles and ear-rings, anklets 
and hair-clasps, filigree ornaments, amulets, 
and round salvers of every size, decorated with 
hand-hammered repfousse work of arabesque 
design. The merchant himself might have 
been mistaken for a central bit of bric-a-brac, 
had he not been hard at work patiently en- 
graving a bracelet with designs handed down 
from the chief jeweler to Her Majesty the 
Princess Badroulbadour. The bazar of spices 
might have been quartered bodily in a New 
England pantry. The bazar of soaps and 
scented oils adjoining the bath breathed a 
mixed perfume suggestive of attar of roses, 
sandal-wood, jasmine of Aleppo, water-lilies 
of Damascus, long-enduring musk, orange- 
flower water, shaving-soap, and pomatum. 
More pungent odors announced the presence 
of the tobacco and snuff bazar, while that of 
sweetmeats reminded us of the feasts of the 
Arabian Nights, for any of these slices of can- 
died fruit might be Othmanee quinces, peaches 
of Oman, Sultanee citrons, or Egyptian limes. 

There was an obvious evil side to the pict- 
ure. The streets were villainously dirty, and 
fever, the daughter of filth, had found her 
way into the noisome dens of the lower classes. 
Unsalubrious smells came up from the sea- 
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shore, the depository for the offal and garbage 
of the city. The only scavengers were the 
flies, which settled in black clouds on man, 
beast, food, and refuse. And the vicious Bar- 
bary flies were not the only Egyptian plagues 
which had found their way to this western 
corner of Africa. 

The mob cared not to incommode them- 
selves by turning aside for “ Christian dogs” ; 
but we found a coign of vantage in a niche 
beside the southern city-gate, where, safe for 
the moment from donkey-paniers and the 
shoulders and elbows of Islam, we could 
watch the succession of pictures presented. 
The slender tower of the Djmah, model in 
small of the Seville Giralda, flashed back the 
sunlight from its glazed tiles of malachite- 
green at the end of the street; the broken 
blue tiling about a fountain at the right formed 
another sparkling background, and the passing 
crowd made scenes cf inexhaustible variety 
of form and color. 

Just without the gate was the Soc, or mar- 
ket-place, crowded with wild-looking creatures 
—women from the interior, with coarse straw- 
hats with flapping brims, often two yards in 
circumference, crouched upon the stones beside 
piles of melons and other fruit. Everywhere 
the mellow, light-brown color of desert sand 
harmonized the more garish contrast of azure 
sky, glaring white walls, and the infinite cos- 
tume tints. An English artist.in Africa has 
noted the tendency of the most violent: colors 
to arrange themselves harmoniously—a boy 
in deep red and spotless white, carrying upon 
his head a basket-tray of purple grapes or 
figs ; a negro hag from the Sus, with a hand- 
kerchief of turquoise-blue twisted about her 
ebony face, sitting with her lp full of oranges 
and citrons. They were here, while a 
noisy, surging crowd hurried backward and 
forward, buying and vending every possible 
commodity, from dates to donkeys. 

We passed on to the part of the grounds de- 
voted to the camels. They had come from 
long distances, and looked travel-worn and 
weary, while their faces wore a lugubrious 
expression of sullen mournfulness that was 
irresistibly mirth-inspiring. The under-lip 
drooped in obdurate pout, genuine tears 
trickled down the side of the nose, while the 
beast uttered a complaining, snuffling bray 
more like an Irish wail than any other articu- 
late sound. If the jubilant trumpet-note of 
the donkey could be subdued to tears, it would 
resemble the cry of a sulky camel. On 
another side of the Soc was an encampment 
of Arab pilgrims, on their way to Mecca. 
Their tents of dirty striped blankets formed an 
effective background for the women preparing, 
over smoky gipsy fires, the evening meal of 
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cuscusu, a kind of mush of most unappetizing 
appearance. It was not quite sunset, and they 
regarded their untouched porridge, some of it 
burning and some of it cooling, with hungry, 
waiting eyes. A very handsome baby boy 
threw kisses to us, and ran forward for pennies. 
His mother and grandmother joined in the 
same salutation, kissing also the coins given. 
Facing the sunset stood many grave, white- 
turbaned men, with dark, sharp features, a 
small prayer-rug spread before each, their 
hands lifted with open palm, as though warm- 
ing them in the slant beams of the sun. It 
was the oriental attitude of prayer; they 
were waiting only for the great fiery ball to 
sink below the horizon to fall upon their car- 
pets in prayer, obeying the injunction of the 
Koran to pray at night and morning, since 
“ the shadows prosttate themselves before the 
Merciful at the extremities of the day.” 

It was not from any love of Morocco 
that we had come to this strange country. 
We had spent the summer on pilgrimage, 
following through the length of Spain the 
footsteps of two prophets of the beautiful to 
this Mecca of their hearts. Everywhere we 
had found traces of Fortuny and Regnault— 
studios which they had occupied, models from 
whom they had painted, iends who wor- 
shiped their memory. But here in Tangier 
the rays seemed to concentrate as under a 
burning-glass. Their paintings became /2d- 
feaux vivants; figures and costumes which 
they had made familiar were grouped in the 
same attitude and conlihinsttone of color. 
Something, however, was lacking in these 
living pictures, and nature had not quite the 
charm of their marvelous art. 

We wandered on, pausing now before the rich 
rugs from Tunis, which, draping the niche of 
the carpet merchant, brought to mind at once 
Fortuny’s “ Marchand de Tapis” ; now at the 
slipper bazar, where we remembered our in- 
tention to purchase a bit of genuine Morocco 
leather, with which to bind a history of For- 
tuny’s life, with a few reproductions of his 
etchings. We were offered a choice of several 
kinds of their unsurpassed leather: the green 
from Tafilet, ordinarily used for cases for the 
Koran (Fortuny in one of his letters refers to 
an Arabic manuscript with an envelope of 
Tafilete); the rich red from Fez, employed 
largely in the ornate saddles and trappings; 
onl the unapproachable yellow of Morocco 


proper, which, although it is devoted to the 
menial slipper, we preferred because its pecul- 
iar tint seemed more distinctively Moorish 
than any other. 
We were constantly recognizing with de- 
light. Fortuny’s riot of sunshine, and occasion- 
y in the sinister faces about us we caught a 
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hint of Regnault’s tragedies. In Ramazan 
the Moslems are even more fanatical than at 
other seasons, and their hatred for the Giaour 
shows itself more unreservedly. An artist 
friend told us that, traveling in the interior, he 
was frequently stoned by the children, who 
were evidently instigated to the act by their 
parents. At one time he saw a beautiful boy 
thrust out of a house by a pair of black hands. 
The child threw a missile, and sprang back 
with a terrified expression upon his counte- 
nance, which showed that he would not have 
ventured out of his own accord. The cruelty 
of the Moor, on which Regnault insisted so 
strongly, is not more apparent in his paintings 
than here. They are as cruel to each other 
as to strangers. An execution is described 
by Sir Drummond Hay which, in its blood- 
curdling horror, surpasses Regnault’s terrible 
painting at the Luxembourg. The Khalifeh- 
allah-fichalkihi, or Vicegerent of God upon 
Earth, as the Sultan is styled, is an absolute 
despot, and takes away the life of a subject 
without accounting for the deed to any one. 
We were told by a European who had en- 
joyed the favor of the Sultan that, on one 
occasion, while waiting in the court of the 
prmce for an audience, he saw a sheik received 

y the Sultan with every appearance of cor- 
diality, and presented by him with a magnifi- 
cent saddle. While the sheik was bowing his 
thanks the Sultan madean almost imperceptible 
gesture to some black soldiers, who seized the 
unsuspecting man, hurried him into the court, 
and decapitated him before the eyes of the 
horror-stricken European. It was an Execution 
sans Jugement, with all the revolting charac- 
teristics and none of the dignity of Regnault’s 
picture of that title, which, with all its horrible 
details fixed in the memory by the mordant 
of rich colors, is still the greatest ever painted 
at Tangier. 

The gayer aspects of oriental life also 
appealed to Regnault. His “Sortie du Pacha 
de Tanger” is remarkable for its dash, in color 
and design. The Pasha, in a turban and bur- 
noose of white camel’s-hair, is seated upon a 
white horse decked with rose-colored trap- 
pings, and is followed by Moorish cavaliers in 
delicately contrasting and harmonizing colors. 
His harem interiors are equally successful, 
and a rare opportunity was afforded us for 
studying the 4oca/e of these pictures in a visit 
of ceremony which we paid one morning to the 
Pasha of Tangier. Our way was by along and 
winding lane, bordered with whispering canes 
and hedges of aloe, which, gently gnashing a 
bayonet song as the wind rattled their formida- 
ble arms, reminded us that there were murder- 
ous types in the animal and vegetable, as well 
as in the human, world around us, Suddenly the 
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lane lost itself in a tangle of buildings, and, 
admitted into the Hall of Justice, we waited 
while the guard sent a negro slave in quest 
of the Pasha. We had brought an interpreter, 
and knowing that European ladies were some- 
times allowed to visit the harem of his emi- 
nence, we commissioned our man of words to 
request this favor. The Pasha, a handsome 
man of apparently sixty years of age, stepped 
from an arched door-way, and, with many a 
flirt and flutter of his voluminous muslin dra- 
peries, seated himself on the rug-covered divan 
at the upper end of the apartment. We rose 
and made a sa/am respectfully, and Antonio, 
our courier, made known our petition, adorn- 
ing it with many flowers of his own imagina- 
tion. The distinguished guests before him, he 
informed the Pasha, were of the highest 
nobility of America, intimate friends of Gen- 
erals Grant and Washington,—the only two 
Americans, doubtless, with whose names the 
Pasha was familiar. 

Our request was granted, and the lady 
friend of Washington was led away by a 
diminutive Nubian in the direction of the 
seraglio. I entered a beautiful court, sur- 
rounded by porticoes supported by antique 
pillars dug from Roman ruins, and used in 
the construction of this palace just as the 
Cordovan Moors utilized the columns of the 
Ceesars in their mosque. Some of these fine 
monoliths may have antedated the Romans, 
though I saw nothing of the inscription of 
which Procopius writes, as existing, in the 
Phenician language, upon two white marble 
pillars at Tangier—*“ We are the Canaanites 
who fled from Joshua, the son of Nun, that no- 
torious robber.” The inscription might easily 
have been there and have escaped my notice 
among the many objects of interest which 
claimed it on every hand. A fountain occu- 
pied the center of the tile-paved court, an old 
woman was praying devoutly upon a rug be- 
side it, while, from an alcove across the court, 
issued the musical voices of the ladies of the 
Pasha. Elegantly dressed in Eastern fashion, 
in purple, green, and gold vests, brocade caf- 
tans, and variegated scarfs, with silk handker- 
chiefs knotted about their black braids, they 
were seated upon a raised divan and engaged 
in sifting corn-meal, which lay piled in golden 
drifts upon a sheet stretched across the floor. 
They received me cordially, a slave bringing 
a European chair for me to sit upon. Our 
medium of conversation was a little broken 
Spanish and a copious use of the sign-lan- 
guage. A beautiful little boy of three came 
and regarded me wonderingty. His head was 
shaved, with the exception of a spot behind 
one ear, from which depended a single curl 
—the lock of youth of Egypt; to keep the 
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equilibrium, two large hoop ear-rings, adorned 
with a single turquoise, were inserted in the 
opposite ear. His name they told me was 
Selim. He received a coin with sublime in- 
difference, and continued his inspection of the 
strange lady’s costume. The Pasha’s harem 
consisted of ladies of varying ages. Here 
were wrinkled crones,—his matrimonial outfit 
at the beginning of his uxorious career,—--com- 
fortable women in the prime of life, devoted to 
smoke and sweetmeats, and the oda/isgue of 
sixteen, already two years a wife. They pitied 
the lonely life in a “ harem of one,” and felt 
a strong sympathy for the poor American 
wives, with no sister favorites to share their 
solitude and aid them about their household 
affairs. In this princely house, where there 
was food and finery enough for all, the bevy 
of wives seemed to live together with a merry 
good-fellowship, but we heard of poorer fami- 
hes where the state of affairs was not so - 
disaical. On the occasion of a new addition 
to the seraglio, the older wives are stripped of 
their jewelry to bedeck the bride, and loud is 
the cry of lamentation—Badoura bewailing her 
bangles, and Zumroud weeping for her ank- 
lets. One of the favorites took me by the 
hand, and led me over the building—to the 
Pasha’s own apartment, sumptuous with 
decorated ceiling and rich carpets, to their 
own plainer rooms, and to the neglected gar- 
den, where my guide filled my hands with 
flowers from the tangled bushes which had 
covered the walks, and where the bees found 
the honey with which they had filled the hol- 
low capitals of some carved columns of the 
arcade. On bidding adieu to the ladies, they 
exerted themselves with one accord to prevent 
my departure; the chair was brought forward, 
I was pushed toward it with gentle insistence, 
and had quite to tear myself away. As I 
crossed the pavement, their intention was ex- 
plained by the appearance of a small Nubian, 
who darted before me clashing together a 
pair of tiny coffee-cups, decorated with a 
red-and-gold arabesque ornamentation, which 
gave them a resemblance to Kaga ware. A 
delicious odor of coffee aided the explana- 
tion: they wished me to remain and par- 
take of refreshments. Not wishing to keep 
the party in the Hall of Judgment longer 
waiting, and hardly knowing whether it would 
be etiquette, as it would certainly not be 
kindness, to eat and drink in their presence 
during their time of fasting, I declined their 
courtesy and took my leave. The coffee of 
Morocco, as of most Mohammedan coun- 
tries, is excellent. Moorish tea is not so 
palatable, being a mixed infusion of green 
tea, mint, and verbena, with sufficient sugar 
to render the consistency almost that of 


sirup. We had been warned of the strange 
messes before entering the country. One 
artist friend assured us that a ragout fre- 
quently served him was flavored with fran- 
gipanni, which so reminded him of a cousin 
at home, who used the perfume, that he never 
tasted of the dish without an unpleasant feel- 
ing that he was eating his relative. Signor 
Edmondo de Amicis reports the flavoring of 
a dinner as unpleasantly suggestive of toilet 
perfumes, and gives an amusing menu ; 


“Chickens with pomatum. 
Game with cold cream. 
Fish with cosmetics. 
Livers, puddings, vegetables, salads, all with 
some dreadful combination suggestive of the 
barber’s shop.” 


Tangier itself is a daughter of the corsair; 
it is a walled town, and heavy guns of its 
citadel command the harbor. The ravages 
of the pirates of the Riff have been abolished 
through the efforts of the United States and 
of Austria, France, and Spain—the last na- 
tion, in the <a which Fortuny followed 
in 1859, compelling the Sultan of Morocco to 
exercise his authority over these robbers. 
Eastward the mountain chain of Gebel Muza 
lifts itself above the horizon like a far-stretch- 
ing caravan. The highest peak is Tetuan. One 
day’s ride by donkey or camel, or, if we prefer 
a rough voyage, in one of the piratical-looking 
feluccas, with lateen sails, that skulk along 
the coast, will bring us to Tetuan, the scene 
of the victory of the iards, and of 
Fortuny’s great picture, the “ Battle of Wad 
Ras.” Standing in front of the Pasha’s palace 
and treasury, Sefior Tapiro, a devoted friend 
of Fortuny, who is with us, presents us to a 
Moorish soldier, one of the Sultan’s guard, 
who was a servant of Fortuny, and also, 
doubtless, a model, though this we dared not 
ask, for such service would have been a 
transgression of the Mohammedan law. Such 
a horror had Mohammed for idolatry that 
the Mosaic command, “Thou shalt not make 
unto thee any graven image,” etc., was even 
more strictly enforced than among the He- 
brews. The Moslems believe that, at the 
Judgment Day, artists will be required to 
furnish with souls all representations of hu- 
man beings which they have made, and, 
failing in this requirement, will lose their 
own souls as a forfeit for their presump- 
tuous imitation of the work of the Creator. 
For a man holding such a belief, this tall, 
grave soldier evinced a somewhat peculiar 
interest in the sacrilegious and almost idola- 
trous artist. He took a ring which Sefior 
Tapiro handed him, and looked long and 
reverently at a lock of Fortuny’s hair pre- 
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FORTUNY’S STUDIO IN PARIS. 


served within it, and then returned it silently 
as though it were a sacred amulet. 

From the treasury we passed to the prison, 
the inmates of which eagerly offered the bas- 
kets and mats which they were braiding, through 
the narrow wicket, and begged us to buy. As 
we came out under the rough cane trellis, 
covered with blossoming passion-vine, we met 
a woman toiling up the steep hill, with a baby 
at her breast. She was coming to take her 
husband’s place in prison, for his labor could 
support the other children at home, while hers 
could not, and Moorish justice allows of this 
vicarious punishment. She humbly kissed the 
coin given her, and hid it in her bosom, 
and the baby clutched at the white petals of 
the passion-flowers as she disappeared within 
the prison doors. 

During the day, other relics than the Pasha’s 
pillars of the ancient Roman city of Tingis 
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presented themselves. A mosaic pavement had 
been discovered while excavating a cellar, and 
we passed through a house to see it. Pompeian 
in style, and very extensive, it seemed to have 
been the floor of a triclinium, or dining-room. 

In our walks about the city, we saw sev- 
eral santos, or lunatics, who, in Morocco, 
are adored as saints. One, a most repulsive 
creature, was evidently idiotic; the other, 
arrayed in an elaborate costume, tricked out 
with a string of amulets formed of wild beasts’ 
teeth, bits of scarlet flannel, gay feathers, 
fangs, beads, strips of snake-skin, shells, 
broken pieces of gay porcelain, and other 
nondescript objects, had a face of cunning, 
but with no maniac glare in the eye. He was 
evidently an impostor, profiting by the gener- 
ally received notion that Allah had withdrawn 
his soul to live in heaven, while the mind- 
less body still continued to inhabit the earth. 
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These lunatics receive the donations of the 
pious, and are indulged in all their fancies, 
which are often extremely absurd. One, we 
were told, insisted upon promenading the sea- 
shore with a chaplet of vine-leaves crowning 
his head,—tthis bacchanalian adornment con- 
stituting his sole costume. 

We threaded the narrow streets of the Jews’ 
quarter, and heard boyish voices chanting 
joyously in the synagogue, on our way to 
Regnault’s studio. The exterior is not re- 
markable, but after stumbling through a long, 
dark entry, you emerge in a small but ornate 
court. There was the marble basin in the 
center, where a fountain had lifted its crystal 
crozier, flashing and falling in the sunlight. 
The arches of the door-ways suggested the 
architecture of the Alhambra, but the iron 
sockets alone hinted of the beautiful doors 
which Regnault painted in intricate Moorish 
designs, and which his friend Clairin carried 
away after his death. Clairin occupied this 
studio with him. Hamerton says of it: 


“ The two friends set up house at Tangier, in rather 
handsome style. They rented a delightful old Moor- 
ish house, which mr ge fo or court, which they 
covered with a glass roof, so that it made a splendid 
studio, and the glass was so arranged that it could be 
removed at will. The two artists permitted themselves 
some oriental comforts and splendors. Their estab- 
ae apy was - er oe pied 
was ine, to in with, ‘ exclusively occupi 
with photography, joinering, care of stretching frames, 
canvases, colors, and accounts.’ Then there was 
Nana, a Christian cook, a youth called Khadder, who 
went on errands and kept the house clean, a maid 
called Aischa Tchama, who was laundress. Regnault 
had, also, a master of the horse in the person of his 
groom Ali Pata, ‘a little fellow, fifty Ba old, mon- 
strously ugly, four feet high, a real Triboulet, gifted 
with a charming originality, with a great intelligence, 
and an elephantiasis into the bargain, which makes 
one of his legs as big as his body, whilst the other is 
shriveled, and no bigger than a thin lucifer match.’ 
This grotesque comes in capitally in the 
description of an oriental establishment; despite his 
deformity he had the reputation of being the best 


horseman in Tangier.” 


This house, says Henri Cazalis, the two 
young men ornamented with “ Moorish deco- 
ration, and sought to gather within it all the 
luxury of oriental curios, carpets, curtains, 
stuffs brocaded with silver and gold, the 
splendidly ornamented saddles of African 
horsemen, Morocco caskets damascened with 
arabesques, and others from Persia and India 
still more ornate, incrusted with mother-of- 
pearl and inlaid with ivory. The decoration 
of this studio is recognizable in several of the 
humerous compositions begun during Reg- 
nault’s sojourn at Tangier.” 

Regnault wrote of it himself to a friend: 


“We are living, as you know, in a Moorish 
house, in a little palace of the Thousand and One 
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above our doors, above 
the beams of our fatio, decorations from the Alham- 
bra, and you shall see, shortly, a picture begun 
only a few days ago—a work-room of Moorish 
women, which represents our fatio itself, and in the 
background the door of our bedroom. Each time 
that we mount our terrace, we are dazzled by the 
light of this city of snow, which descends from our 
feet to the séa, like a grand staircase of white marble, 
or a brood of white gulls. Upon a neighboring ter- 
race, the negresses stretch carpets to expose them to 
the sun, or Moorish women hang upon lines to dry 
their haiks and their linen, yellow dius with silver 
embroideries, caftans of rose-colored silk, of delicate 

een, foulards threaded with gold, etc. My eyes at 

t see the Orient. I believe, God pardon me, that 
the sun which lights you is not the same as ours. 

“ Before returning I wish to cause to live again the 
true Moors, at once rich and great, terrible and volupt- 
uous, those that we see only in the past. Then Tunis, 
then Egypt, then India.” 


Nights. We have 


The work-room of Moorish women men- 
tioned by Regnault as true in scale to his 
own studio is thus described in his memoirs : 


“In a niche, whose walls of enameled faience are 
hung with a somber Asiatic rug, and which is partl 
closed by a curtain of fine gauze,—diaphanous, aéri 
delicately sprigged with pink flowers,—a young woman 
crouches with the immobility and indifference of an 
idol, her beautiful eyes almost closed, her bosom 
incased in a vest embroidered with gold, and the entire 
body enveloped in a long trailing veil of rose-colored 
satin. Aside, standing and reclining, young women 
mingle like a bouquet of charming ors, in haiks 
of yellow, black, orange, and violet.” 


But the glory of the studio had departed, 
and a Jewess was doing laundry work in the 
beautiful patio. The spectacle of curious for- 
eigners, who stare about them as in some 
mystic and wonderful place, was not a new 
one to her. She smiled good-humoredly, and 
invited us to come again and sketch the ara- 
besque arches over the door-ways. 

To the student of Eastern poetry and the 
lover of the stories of Scheherezade, Morocco 
has a mine of treasures upon which we have 
not touched. Everywhere occurred the familiar 
names, Fatima, Zuleika, Leila, Hassan, Mus- 
tapha, and, most common. of all, Hamet, the 
abbreviation for Mohammed. We know that 
our collection of the Arabian Nights forms 
but the one thirty-sixth of the stock in 
trade of the story-tellers of the Levant. These 
story-tellers wander through Morocco, and 
are formidable rivals of the jugglers and 
snake-charmers. The style in which their 
tales are written shows a merchant-people, 
such as the Moors of to-day. Riches and 
luxury, princes, merchants, robbers, slaves, 
and a few religious fanatics, figure in them, 
and these you will find in Morocco. You will 
find the fatalism of the East everywhere. The 
ejaculation, “It was written,” is the only re- 
sponse to misfortune. “He whose death is 

iecreed to take place in one land,” they say, 
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# will not die in any land but that.” No Moor, 
if he hears steps following him at night, will 
look behind him, lest he be found in the 
morning dead, with his neck twisted by 
an afrit. The phrase so often repeated in 
oriental stories, “So she wept and slapped 
her face,” you will see acted in pantomime in 
the Moorish cemetery. No joke wil! be per- 
petrated or understood, for the Moors are a 
grave people by temperament, with 4 devwut 
belief in the assurance of “the perspicucus 
book” (the Koran) that, on the day of resur- 
rection, all practical-jokers, and those who 
have indulged in ridicule, will see the doors 
of Paradise opened, only to have them again 
and again banged in their faces. Notwith- 
standing their numerous proverbs in favor of 
travel, and expressive of the high repute in 
which travelers are held in foreign countries,— 
such as, “ The aloes-wood, where it groweth, 
is a kind of fire-wood ; if exported it becometh 
an object of high demand, but if not it attain- 
eth to no kind of distinction,”—the Giaour in 
Morocco may expect to hear only such greet- 
ings as, “ May Allah roast your grandfather, 
Christian dog!” 

But Nature, with all the flowers and fruits 
of oriental literature, seems making a con- 
stant apology for the inhospitality of her hu- 
man children, and the hyacinth, the tulip, the 

ion-flower, and the rose seem to have 
lossomed for us from some illuminated man- 
uscript, while the fruits are Aladdin’s own. Of 
all tropical fruits, the one belonging most dis- 
tinctively to Islam, both in fact and fancy, is, 
perhaps, the melon. Adsched, of Meru, wrote 
of it: 


“Colour, taste, and smell—smaragdus, sugar and 
musk ; 

Amber for the tongue, for the eye a picture rare; 

If you cut the fruit in slices, every slice a crescent 


fair; 
If you leave it whole, the full harvest-moon is there.” 


But our view of Morocco is a narrow one, 
and entirely from an artistic instead of a liter- 
ary stand-point. We are following only the 
traces of the two artists who have interpreted 
best its varying phases, and this relic-hunting 
has given us a pleasant summer at various 
way-side shrines. 

Our pilgrimage proper began at Reus, a 
little town in the north-east of Spain. Noisy, 
dirty, and unpicturesque, as most factory towns 
are, there was little in it to inspire or foster 
artistic taste. And yet this was Fortuny’s 
birthplace. We threaded the disagreeable 
streets, and stood before a most common- 
place house, a flat white wall, pierced with 
rows of staring windows, lacking both the 
taste and elegance of wealth and the quaint- 
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ness of age and dilapidation. There was 
nothing in its entire appearance to attract the 
eye, excepting the tablet which announced 
that Mariano Fortuny was born here, June 
11th, 1838. We picked our way through nar- 
row alleys, sloppy with the drainage of facto- 
ries of imitation champagne and Chablis, and 
reeking with repugnant odors, through the 
Babel market, where peasant women with 
superb shoulders and wonderful eyes shrieked 
and wrangled over their crates of fruit with 
charcoal-blackened operatives—short, sturdy 
men, strong as little Titans, whose excitable 
eyes and sledge-hammer fists told of their 
love of riot and revolt. 

Both the women and men present fine phys- 
ical types, race characteristics which Fortuny 
inherited as well. Strength, indomitable will, 
energy, and fire—just the physique to equip 
his genius for the sévere campaign before it, 
and to insure its victory in advance. Regnault 
inherited talent. His father, the director of 
the Sévres manufactory, was an artist of culti- 
vated taste, and Regnault himself seems to 
have been formed of some finer French kao- 
lin; while Fortuny, though cast in an original 
and remarkable mold, was framed of common 
clay. But the clay of Catalonia is a different 
stuff from the brittle and gaudy Andalusian 
ware—the Catalans a different race from 
the indolent peoples of southern Spain, and 
Fortuny’s genius was none the less that it 
was not inherited, but directly God-given. 

We lingered a moment in the old church, 
rich with blackened pictures and tarnished 
gilding, to see the font of ancient marble 
under the painting of the Baptism of Christ, 
where the baby Mariano was christened, and 
the tomb in a side chapel, which contains his 
heart. It bears this inscription: “Did e/ alma 
al cielo, su fama al mundo, el corazon d su 
patria.” (He gave his soul to heaven, his fame 
to the world, and his heart to his country.) 

Fortuny’s father died early, but his care 
was replaced by that of a doting grandfather, 
whose life was bound up in that of the lad. 
The old man was a traveling showman, exhib- 
iting a little theater of marionettes, in whose 
manufacture and management little Mariano 
assisted. His first essays with the brush were 
the tinting with carmine the waxen cheeks of 
some puppet heroine, or the nose of a Punch. 
In after life he rarely referred to these histri- 
onic excursions, though he mentioned to one 
of his friends his childish awe of the great 
city of Tarragona, in whose market they 
played, and his fright at night when, lying 
under the tables of the fish-venders, he heard 
the discordant “ All’s well!” of the serenos, 
or night-watchmen, or was awakened by a 
half-famished dog hunting for a bone. We 
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made eager search for traces of the puppet 
theater, but its little actors had entirely dis- 
appeared. On the Rambla at Barcelona, we 
paused before a Punch and Judy show, which 
reminded us forcibly of it. The wit of the 
unseen performer was greeted with uproar- 
jous plaudits, and an old gentleman, thread- 
bare and poverty-stricken, but courteous and 
kindly faced as Fortuny’s grandfather, slipped 
behind our clair anc explained that it was 
his son who had such a talent for amus- 
ing the populace. The pecple of Spain are 
especially fond of dolls and puppets. The 
devotional images in the cathedrals form 
a remarkable instance of this taste. Each 
of the larger cities has its miraculous doll 
loaded with brocades and jewels, with 
a wardrobe in the sacristy which a queen 
might envy. Lesser images, decked with cut 
paper and tinsel, occupy household shrines, 
and votive gifts to the great wonder-perform- 
ing “queens” are made of waxen models of 
arms, legs, and heads, whenever afflicted 
members are supposed to have been cured 
by their intervention. Fortuny’s grandfather 
carried on a small business in making these 
votive offerings, and it is probable that For- 
tuny learned his first lessons in anatomy as 
well as modeling from shaping these limbs 
for the devout. Clusters of them, covered 
with dust and broken,—some, doubtless, the 
work of the boy artist,—hung in the church 
at Reus. Sometimes a picture of our Lady 
of Pity was ordered, and once or twice he 
framed a ship as a votive offering from mar- 
iners miraculously saved. 

The boy’s cleverness convinced the grand- 
father that he was formed for better things 
than a mere showman and maker of puppets, 
and he placed him at the Reus academy, a 
little school kept by Sefior Domingo Soberano. 
We had a letter of introduction to one of his 
early school-fellows, his life-long friend the 
artist Tapiro, who passes most of his time at 
Rome and Tangier, but whom it was our 
special good-fortune to find at this time at 
Reus. 

They had been chums from boyhood, 
and once—though this we did not learn until 
later, and from another—Tapiro had saved 
Fortuny’s life when swimming with him. 
Sefor Tapiro showed us many photographs, 
and some copies of his paintings, and a cabi- 
net of souvenirs—a sort of shrine lined with 
black velvet, where the plaster mask taken 
from the artist’s dead face was draped with a 
portion of the pall used at his funeral, and 
two of his paint-brushes, crossed below it, 
were preserved as sacred relics, with a letter 
or two, and a pen-and-ink sketch of Tapiro 
by Fortuny. It was altogether rather a 
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ghastly little sanctuary, and we turned from 
it with feelings of relief to pay a visit with 
Sefior Tapiro to his and Fortuny’s old 
school-master, Sefor Soberano. It was a 
quaint little place, very foreign and pro- 
vincial ; but the school-master carried him- 
self with the stately dignity of a man who 
worshiped his disciple, and who felt that 
something of the glory of the new star was 
reflected upon himseli. He led us to a Lilli- 
putian art-gallery, the fenefrasia of the house, 
where the central picture was the altar- 
piece which Fortuny painted at his school at 
the age of fourteen, and to which he owed 
his reception at the Academy of Fine Arts of 
Barcelona. “ The picture, as a work of art,” 
said Sefior Soberano, “is “és peu de chose. 
I have been offered large sums for it by ama- 
teurs, but Fortuny gave it to me, and—you 
can comprehend.” 

The picture was, indeed, not remarkable, 
except when the boy’s age was taken into 
consideration. It was called the “ Apparition 
of Our Lady of Mercy to a Shepherdess,” 
and was entirely his own composition. The 
frame—a plain gilt one—was pierced with 
openings for smaller medallion pictures with 
Scriptural subjects. From the art-gallery, 
which contained also a few copies of differ- 
ent pictures by Fortuny, by Sefior Soberano’s 
son, we passed to this young man’s studio, 
across a little hanging-garden, where flowers 
and vines grew in boxes and vases, and the 
sun flashed through openings in the striped 
awning upon a marvelously clean pavement 
of tiles. Young Soberano’s original work— 
pen-and-ink sketches, with which several old 
account-books were filled—showed a talent 
of its own; but an overweening worship of 
the idol of the household seemed to have 
checked all personal ambition. He showed 
us a small but exquisite painting of a Moor- 
ish sentinel, holding a long Barbary gun, and 
apparently conversing with another evil-faced 
Moor, who had thrust his head from out an 
opening in the wall, in front of and beside 
which the sentinel was posted. “He painted 
it, here in my studio,” said the young man, 
“after his return from Morocco. He wished 
to give us some souvenir of that bizarre place. 
He told us many wonderful stories of it. Ah! 
he never forgot his old friends, even after his 
marriage, when he entered into the grande 
monde.” 

The relic which interested us most, how- 
ever, was Fortuny’s drawing-book at nine 
years of age. Not a trace of talent here, only 
a child’s scrawls—wild flights of the imagina- 
tion and poor copies of common draw- 
ing-cards—but a treasure, nevertheless. We 
found hints in it of his future tastes, if not of 
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genius. Turbaned Turkish heads scattered 
through it, with camels and Moors, copied 
probably from the pages of his geography, 
told that the boy’s instinct was already feeling 
for his art, like a plant for the sun. 

Regnault was more precocious. At thirteen, 
it is said, he could have earned his livelihood 
as designer for the illustrated papers. A tiger, 
drawn by him at eight years of age, was pub- 
lished in “ L’Art” in 1876. He sketched from 
nature, frequenting the Jardin des Plantes, and 
choosing especially the African beasts. In 
drawing an old lioness, the bars of her cage 
interfered with his work, and he asked the 
keeper to be allowed to go inside, where (to 
the horror of the by-standers) he calmly fin- 
ished the portrait. That the lioness was 
known by the keeper to be of an amiable dis- 
position does not lessen the intrepid charac- 
ter of the little artist. 

Smiling Sefiora Soberano served us before 
we departed with sweetmeats and with de- 
licious cold water, rarer to be met with in 
Spain than the most costly wines; and, alto- 
gether, there was something more than cour- 
tesy in the farewell of the family, for our inter- 
est in their divinity had opened their hearts. 

Fortuny’s student days: at Barcelona were 
as full of privation as his boyhood. His art 
lessons were free, and a charitable society al- 
lowed him ten dollars a month for his support. 
This was hardly sufficient, and out of work- 
ing hours he-colored photographs, made de- 
signs for jewelers and architects, and painted 
some portraits. At length, at the age of 
twenty, he gained the grand prize of Rome, 
enabling him to live for two years in the 
Eternal City with a pension of five hundred 
dollars per year. No after success probably 
ever seemed so great to him as this. It was 
honor, wealth; and opportunity at once; and 
he applied himself to his art with a zeal and 
ambition which, having lost the fetters of 
poverty; “mounted up on wings as eagles.” 

is income for three months was paid him in 
advance, and this, before leaving Spain, he 
divided with his grandfather. No doubt he 
would have continued this division of his 
slender means, but the old man died a few 
months later, and Fortuny was left alone with 
Art. He worked incessantly, and, after a 
day of severe labor, commonly spent four 
hours at an evening life-class. His studies, 
says Baron Davillier, he considered of so little 
importance that he left them upon his draw- 
ing-desk, and the proprietor of the rooms sold 
them or gummed them to the walls of the 
room. In 1860, Fortuny’s second opportu- 
nity presented itself. Spain had undertaken to 
chastise the Riff pirates, and had declared 
war with the Sultan of Morocco. The Difu- 
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tacion, or city government, of Barcelona con- 
cluded that they would prefer a grand battle- 
painting of this contemporaneous war to the 
historical picture which the recipients of the 
prize of Rome were expected to send back to 
Barcelona. Accordingly, Fortuny was notified 
that he might leave Rome and follow the 
Spanish army into Africa. And so it hap- 
pened that Morocco found Fortuny. She 
could well afford to pardon a whole army of 
enemies that brought her one such lover. 
How he must have reveled in this wonderful 
land, full of fascination for every imaginative 
student and adventurous traveler, as a land 
of contrast and paradox, of luxury and cruelty, 
learning and degradation, refuge of the exiled 
Moor of Granada, and nursery of hate and re- 
venge for wrongs inflicted by Christian hands! 
Baffling curiosity. in proportion as it excites 
interest, it exercises over intrepid. minds all 
the spell of things prohibited ; it is peculiarly 
attractive to an artist on account of its archi- 
tecture, its costume, its animals, and, above 
all, its human types and dazzling effects of 
light, and to a Spaniard as the home of his 
hereditary foe and ancient master. That 
scribe is possibly a descendant of Abd el Rah- 
man, with manuscripts in his possession car- 
ried away from the great Cordovan library ; 
this odalisgue a daughter, though centuries 
removed, of the Alhambra seraglio; and this 
half-crazy sanéo, or serpent-charmer, a gradu- 
ate in the black art formerly taught by the 
School of Magic at Toledo. 

General O’Donnell at this time commanded 
the Spanish forces, and Prim, the king-maker, 
was simply one of his staff-officers, but the lat- 
ter attracted Fortuny the more, anda friendship 
was at once begun. Tetuan was then in the 
hands of the Spaniards, and here, for some 
time, Fortuny sketched assiduously, filling his 
portfolio with studies and details which after- 
ward served him in good stead—* Arabs, sol- 
diers, Jews, landscapes, buildings, interiors.” 
Then came: the terrific. battle of Wad Ras, 
ending in the victory of the Spaniards, and 
Fortuny had found his picture. 

Passing to-day up the cool marble stair- 
case of the Parliament House of Barcelona, 
and into the rich but shadowy Chamber of 
Deputies, one stands before this grand canvas, 
which starts into brightness as the janitor 
opens the blinds. We are dazzled at first ; the 
coloring, though very delicate, palpitates in 
the clear atmosphere. The picture is full of 
movement, of flying figures and draperies, of 
scintillating sabers, and vaporous clouds of 
battle-smoke. We must wait a moment, as 
before nature, for our eyes to become accus- 
tomed to the light, and for the different groups 
to outline themselves distinctly before us. The 
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GENERAL PRIM (REGNAULT). FROM PHOTOGRAPH 
artist has chosen the moment when the Span- 
ish army is swarming over the ramparts into 
the Moorish camp, and our point of view is 
from the inside. The whole foreground is 
filled with the retreating African soldiery. 
The center group shows Muley Abbas and a 
party of Arab horsemen dashing toward us 
out of the picture. The horses, slender and 
finely made, share in the excitement of their 
riders, and press forward without the guidance 
of the Moors, some of whom are finng back 
as they flee. The tawny sand-dust, the blue 
smoke from the long guns, the floating scarfs 
and gauze turbans of light green, sulphur- 
Vow. XXIII.—4. 


OF PAINTING, BY PERMISSION OF LECADRE & CO. 


yellow, rose, and lilac, make a nimbus of 
delicate prismatic tints, the color focus of the 
picture. At the right, Arabs are bearing away 
a wounded chief, who supports himself with his 
elbow upon his litter, and gazes sadly back 
at the lost day. His quiet dignity contrasts 
with the fright and frantic jostling of the herd 
of men, camels, buffaloes, and goats that hurry 
by in an almost indistinguishable mé/¢ée, On 
the left the sun strikes brightest on a little 
angle of ruiped wall, on figures in mortal 
agony, and on the face of a dead man lying 
at the door of his overturned tent. The mid- 
dle distance is dim with smoke. In the back- 
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ground the Spanish soldiers press forward 
with O’Donnell, while Prim, dashing through 
a gap in the wall, sabering a black who is 
about to plunge a dagger into his horse, is 
conspicuous for his magnificent action. 
General Prim is another link between For- 
tuny and Regnault. His portrait by the latter 
artist we had seen before at the Luxembourg, 
and it appeared to us the finest equestrian 
portrait of modern times. The memory of 
this painting came back vividly as we stood 
before Velasquez’s famous equestrian portrait 
of Philip IV., in the Madrid Gallery, and the 
picture of the younger artist seemed a worthy 
companion to this renowned masterpiece. 
Regnault was passionately fond of horses, 
and painted them superbly. His first envoi 
from Rome, “ Automedon with the Horses of 
Achilles,” had already proved his ability in 
this difficult branch of art. His painting of 
Prim was made in 1868, when the general 
reigned almost as a king at Madrid. All of the 
horses in the royal stables were placed at his 
disposal, and the grooms were ordered to exer- 
cise them before him. But Prim was dissatisfied 
with the picture, which Regnault preferred to 
keep rather than to change, and it was after- 
ward purchased by the French Government. 
Fortuny’s outline in the background of his 
battle-painting is, of course, not to be com- 
pared with the more important portrait, but 
we have a suggestion of the same soldierly fig- 
ure, with all the added verve of spirited action. 
On Fortuny’s return, after a sojourn of two 
months and a half in Morocco, he was sent 
by his patrons to Paris, where he studied par- 
ticularly Horace Vernet’s “Smala, or Capture 
of Abd-el-Kader’s Harem Tent,” during the 
French campaign in Algeria. This picture, at 
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the time of its completion, was the largest 
painted canvas in existence, but Fortuny de- 
termined to surpass it in size. Horace Vernet 
may be regarded as ‘the father of the French 
military painters. Meissonier, Detaille, de 
Neuville, and the unnumbered battalions of 
non-commissioned art-officers who have fol- 
lowed him, have only added newer methods 
to his esprit de corps and genuine love of cam- 
paigning. Vernet is said to have been a living 
encyclopedia of military accouterments and 
equipage, and to have assimilated himself 
thoroughly with the French soldiers through- 
out Napoleon’s long and desultory campaign 
in Algeria. Ouida’s “ Under Two Flags,” with 
all its glaring faults, gives a vivid picture of 
this mingling of European and oriental life. 
It was, doubtless, this similar experience, rath- 
er than a sympathy in his style of painting, 
which attracted Fortuny to Vernet. After a 
few days’ study of the military painting at Ver- 
sailles, he returned to Rome and began his 
picture, sending back smaller paintings from 
time to time to the Difutacion as an earnest 
of what was to come. 

But one visit to Morocco was not enough 
for Fortuny. He was not content to work 
from memory, from chic, from costumed mod- 
els and masquerade Moors, and in 1862 he 
returned to Africa, establishing a studio at 
Tangier. We made inquiry for this building, 
but it had been pulled down. We found the 
artist Tapiro, however, and visited his modest 
studio in an old Moorish house. His servant, 
a tall Nubian in Eastern robes, with a long 
pole knocked a quantity of figs from the 
ancient trees which grew in the court-yard, 
and served us right royally: we passed to 
an inspection of costumes,—burnooses, haiks, 
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caftans, scarfs, and turbans,—and tried to 
imagine, from the studio of his friend, what 
Fortuny’s surroundings must have been. He 
made the journey to Tetuan twice, and in his 
sketching trips often availed himself of the 
Arab costume. Many of his African pictures 
were begun during this visit, and sketches and 
studies were accumulated from which resulted 
such of his well-known paintings as “ The 
Serpent-Charmers,” “Powder Play,” “The 
Carpet Bazar,” “A Camel Resting,” “The 
Prayer,” “An Arab,” “The Camel-driver,” 
“The Kief,” “ Arabs Feeding a Vulture,” and 
the superb etchings of “ The Dead Kabyle,” 
and the “Arab Watching the Body of his 
Friend,” with the numerous other water-colors 
and studies in oil which have contributed so 
largely to his reputation. 

Charles Yriarte, who accompanied Fortuny 
to Morocco, says that Fortuny had no sym- 
pathy for battle-painting. He devoted him- 
self to this great picture because it was a 
commission that he was not in a position to 
decline ; but he found his favorite subjects in 
the ordinary, peaceful life of the Moor, and 
had a strong aversion for bloodshed and hor- 
ror, either in Nature or Art. His pictures of 
Morocco life were rich and glowing, but had 
not the papillotage, or spotty brightness and 
scintillation, of his third and last manner. 
He had emerged from his first academical 
style into what is called his second manner, 
which is perhaps the most original, while it is 
freer from affectation than that of any other 
period of his life. 

Again Fortuny returned to Rome. Into his 
studio of this period we had a magic glance, 
through the kindness of one of his early com- 
rades, the artist Sefor Ramon Amado, of 
Barcelona, who showed us a painting which 
he made, in these old days of Roman student- 
life, of Fortuny at work in his studio. The 
head of the negro soldier, Farragi, wound in 
its white turban—a picture which was one of 
the first purchases of Mr. W. H. Stewart, his 
Parisian-American patron—hung upon the 
wall. There was a sketch, too, of the furious 
group of. retreating African cavalry which 
occupies the center of his “ Battle of Tetuan,” 
and a graceful Kabyle rifle, with some bits of 
Morocco costume, as souvenirs of Tangier; 
but, altogether, it was a very modest stedeo= 
a decided contrast, in its simplicity, to the 
museum of “ curios” into which his taste forele- 
gant bric-a-brac turned his studio of the Villa 
Martinori, And yet it was here that some of 
= best work was done, and Sefior Amado 

represented him painting from a model— 
s SEMEAEA tet So ane Wile, andiod- cued 
bending his white head over a portfolio of en- 


gravings. He was painting the famous “ Ama- 
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teur d’Estampes,” one of the first pictures 
which secured him his rank as an artist. When 
finished, he exchanged it for an old gun at a 
Roman curiosity-shop, and it was here that 
Goupil found and secured it. Later, this dealer 
sold the painting to Mr. W. H. Stewart, and 
Fortuny afterward retouched it, inserting the 
portrait of his patron. To these two gentle- 
men Fortuny owed his introduction to the 
public and his early renown. They bought 
all his work; his future was assured finan- 
cially, and he was recognized as a new power. 
Success had always acted upon him as a stim- 
ulus, and brilliant canvases crowded their way 
across his easel. But meantime the “ Battle 
of Tetuan,” which he wished to make his mas- 
terpiece, remained unfinished. The munici- 
pality of Barcelona became impatient, and 
clamored for the fulfillment of his engagement. 
Fortuny was now in a position to be independ- 
ent of their aid, and he returned them the 
funds which they had advanced him, declining 
to be distracted by their importunities. The 
municipality saw that they had made a mistake 
in not letting him take his own time, and after 
his death pur the unfinished canvas, 
giving it the place of honor which it now 
occupies. 

Fortuny had made several visits to Madrid, 
but it was not until 1867 that, as his humble 
friends at Reus expressed it, he entered the 
grande monde, by his marriage with Cecilia 
de Madrazo, the daughter of the director 
of the Academy of Painting at Madrid. It 
was a family of artists, in which the sons 
outranked the father. The younger, Ricardo, 
has an enviable reputation as a sculptor, 
while the talented elder brother, Raymundo, 
holds a high place among living Spanish 
painters. He is best known to Americans by 
his “ Leaving the Masked Ball,” a brilliant 
picture in the possession of Mr. W. H. Van- 
derbilt. It was a wealthy and aristocratic 
se | as well, with the prestige of established 
social position,—a grand alliance for a poor 
boy who had traveled as assistant to a puppet 
showman,—and yet the honorx conferred upon 
the Madrazos was greater than that which 
they gave, and was so regarded bythem. Not 
only was the marriage a happy one, but the 
family relations were ever of the pleasantest. 
Raymundo, recognizing that Fortuny was to 
be the most popular Spanish artist of his time, 
instead of attempting to rival him, kept his 
own talent in the background, and set him- 
self the task of advancing Fortuny’s fame by 
every means in his power. Not until after the 
death of Fortuny did the public give him, or 
Madrazo place himself in a position to re- 
ceive, recognition. 

At Madrid, during Fortuny’s frequent visits 
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to the sacristy for the purpose of winding the 
necessary lengths of clerical red tape involved 
in a Spanish marriage, a picture suggested 
itself to his mind. It was noted at the time 
in a mere sketch, and grew in the two fol- 
lowing years into his masterpiece, the “ Vi- 
caria,” or “Spanish Marriage.” He worked 
at it in the different places in which he found 
himself, taking a choice bit here and another 
there, so that the interior represents no existing 
sacristy. It was begun in Madrid and finished 
in Rome. The last touches given to it were 
some details from a damp Roman church, 
where he contracted the malaria to which 
his strong constitution succumbed at last. 
The delicate rea, or screen of intricately 
wrought iron-work, was copied from the one 
in the chapel of Ferdinand and Isabella, in 
the cathedral of Granada. Several of the 
figures are portraits. Meissonier posed in 
Paris for the sefor in light cabbage-green 
coat, Madame Fortuny and her sister Isabel 


de Madrazo also served as models, and it is 
asserted—though this is possibly a mistake, 
since Baron Davillier does not mention it— 
that the Duchess Colonna and Henri Reg- 
nault are also recognizable among the wedding 
guests. 

Regnault was in Rome at this time, and 
it was then that his acquaintance began 
with Fortuny. Regnault, the younger man, 
was electrified by Fortuny’s genius. Without 
doubt, it was the latter's interpretation of 
Morocco which fired Regnault’s resolve to 
himself attempt the interpretation of Moorish 
life. “I can no longer bear the sight of my 
own work,” he said to M. d’Epinay, with 
whom he first visited Fortuny’s studio. “ | 
shall destroy my water-colors. Fortuny alone 
understands how to make them. Vive /’£s- 
pagne! Vive LOrient! Vive Fortuny /” 
This was in March, 1869; he had alread) 
visited Spain, had painted his magnificent 
portrait of General Prim and his superb “ Ju- 
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dith”; his tastes had long led him to the 
Orient, and he wrote to his father: “I long to 
be in Morocco, in Algeria, at Tunis. I grow 
old here; Rome now seems to me lighted 
by a night-lamp. I need more sun.” In mid- 
summer he returned to Spain, lingering awhile 
at Seville and Granada, whence he wrote to 
the Duchess Colonna: “Each morning we 
go to the divine Alhambra, where the walls 
are of lace tinted with amethyst rose in the 
morning, of diamonds at noon, and green- 
ish gold and ruddy copper at sunset.” Here 
he painted the background for his masterpiece, 
“The Execution under the Ancient Moors,” 
but he could not content himself with back- 
grounds, and the autumn found him with his 
friend Clairin in Tangier. During the winter 
that followed, his style changed somewhat. 
Meantime, the “Spanish Marriage ” was the 
rage Of the day. Théophile Gautier, the art- 
prophet, sang a laudamus in its behalf. Some- 
thing of the“ grande monde” of fashion and folly, 
of gleaming satin and lustrous velvet, of frost- 
work, lace, and flashing gems for their own 
sake, was creeping into Fortuny’s work. The 
Parisian pictures were less simple than the 
Morocco studies, but the touch of the master 
gave them their dazzling brilliancy, and the 
lighter subjects pleased Parisian taste. The 
rococo pictures of Fortuny were still master- 
pieces, though decidedly of the world, worldly. 
While in Paris, Fortuny occupied the stu- 
dio of Géréme, who was absent in the East. 
Féted, flattered, and worshiped, he could not 
endure the society life of Paris, and in the 
summer Of the next year left the city, taking 
refuge with his family at the Hotel of “los 
Siete Suelos,” at Granada, where Regnault 
had passed the previous summer. “I intend 
to remain here until September,” he wrote 
to a friend, “and to go after that to Seville, 
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and thence to Morocco, where Regnault and 
Clairin are established and at work.” 

The triple companionship, however, was 
prevented by the Franco-Prussian war. Reg- 
nault, more thoroughly a Frenchman and a 
patriot even than an artist, heard the first 
mutterings in the safe asylum of his Tangier 
studio, and, hastily turning the key in the 
beautiful doors, hurried back to his endan- 
gered country. In September, when Fortuny 
had hoped to be painting with him in Mo- 
rocco, Regnault was in Paris, In October 
he volunteered. Fortuny, who had no inter- 
est in the contest, remained tranquilly at 
Granada. He went, intending to stay two 
months, and remained two years—the hap- 
piest years of his life, as he assured his 
friends. 

The beauties of Granada have been sung 
so often and so well, that we fancied we knew 
the place before we drove up the long hill, 
arched by noble trees, which leads from the 
city to the Alhambra. It was not until we 
had wandered in its shadowy groves, and 
listened to the continuous music of its many 
brooks; had seen the magnificent land- 
scape of the Vega, with the winding Darro 
and the Genil, from the top of the Tower 
of the Vela; had threaded our way through 
the bustling Zacatin and explored the cave- 
dwellings of the Gypsy Quarter ; had dreamed 
on the oleander-canopied terraces of the 
Generalife, surrounded by bubbling fountains 
and ancient cypresses of Lindaraxa’s time; and 
had , as in a dream, through the Court 
of the Lions and the Salon of the Embas- 
sadors—not until we had explored less cele- 
brated towers and courts, with Washington 
Irving’s “Tales of the Alhambra” as a guide- 
book, that we realized that the charm of the 
place cannot be conveyed by any amount of 
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fine writing. It must be felt to be appreciated, 
and the longer felt the stronger the fascina- 
tion. Fortuny’s studio was occupied by our 
young American artist, Mr. Edward Weeks. 
The hospitalities of the place were offered us 
most cordially, and here, while the gentlemen 
painted from Fortuny’s models,—pretty Can- 
dida, in dazzling white, rose, and orange, 
and old Mariano, the gypsy, who posed for 
the “Torrero Andaluz,” belonging to M. de 
Goyena,—we sat and chatted, or listened to 
the tinkle of a guitar, and caught a glimpse of 
a graceful girl dancing the fandango in a 
neighboring garden, to the timing of casta- 
nets. We went on pilgrimage to the different 
localities which figure in Fortuny’s pictures ; 
to the old Hotel de Ville, withits ornate facade, 
to a wall overhung with oleanders, which he 
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had sketched; to the charming little Patio a- 
fa Reja,in the Alhambra, which figures in his 
“Fencing Lesson,” and to the Cathedral, 
where we had a wonderful effect in a vista 
across the shadowy nave to the Capilla Real, 
where a mellow amber light filtered through 
the wonderful grating of scrolled and gilded 
metal work which forms the background of t! 

“Spanish Marriage.” We lingered in the Court 
of Myrtles, in front of the Hall of the Emba 

sadors, which Fortuny painted, and searche:| 
for the background of his “Tribunal « 

l’Alhambra.” Here, too, were Regnault’s 
favorite scenes—the Cupolas which drew on 

upward; the Salon of the Two Sisters; 
the Bath; the Patio of the Lions, ani 
the Mirador of Lindaraxa. While in t! 

streets below, there was many another booth 
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of summer fruits to recall Fortuny’s “Granada 
Fruit-seller,” and we were reminded of his 
unfinished picture, “A Burial during the 
Carnival,” where the carelessness of young 
Life in the presence of Death is so start- 
lingly depicted, by a child’s funeral which 
one day crossed our path. The mourners 
loitered far behind, aR gre dead baby was 
carelessly carried in an uncovered coffin by 
some little boys, who laid it down by the 
road-side, and ran to see what the strange 
artist was sketching. A picture similar to 
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Fortuny’s, where the carnival maskers pass the 
funeral cértege, was suggested to Regnault in 
Madrid, though never painted. “‘ You know,” 
he writes, “ that when the dast sacrament is 
carried to a sick person, the priest is accom- 
panied to the house of the dying by men who 
carry torches and ring little bells. It was 
mardi gras : at night, as the crowd quitted the 
Prado, such a procession passed. According 
to the Spanish custom, men and women 
knelt. Nothing could be more strange than 
to see maskers, with the heads of camels, of 
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apes, of devils, and merry-Andrews, kneeling 
thus before the passing sacrament.” 

From Granada, Fortuny sent a painting to 
the sale in aid of the sufferers from the Chi- 
cago fire. From here, too, he made excur- 
sions to Seville, painting the staircase of 
“ The House of Pilate,” the “ Plaza de Toros,” 
the “Salute of the Espada,” and several views 
in the Alcazar. In October of 1871, he made 
his third and last visit to Morocco, with his 
friend Tapiro. Here they found Clairin alone 
in Regnault’s desolated studio, and together 
they made a horseback ride to Tetuan, where 


Fortuny explained to them the battle of Wad 
Ras. It was only an excursion of a fortnight, 
but if Regnault had been there, he might 
have lingered longer. 

At Granada, we stopped of course at the 
Hotel de los Siete Suelos, which backs against 
the Alhambra town, from which it takes its 
name. The landlord was garrulous in his 
memories of Fortuny and Regnault. The 
younger of Fortuny’s children was born here, 
“and that Jefife,” pointing to a photograph 
of his daughter Maria Luisa, “was always fall- 
ing down-stairs—always, always.” Madame 
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Fortuny’s photograph showed a face full of 
character, the little Mariano was a blonde 


- cherub, and Maria Luisa’s head was far too 


refined in outline for frequent sa/ams upon 
polished hard-wood stairs. 

Regnault, our host told us, was full of fun 
and high spirits; he was always drawing cari- 
catures; he had saved some of them, which 
he would show us. Among them was one 
which the young artist had made of himself. 
No, it was not like him, for Regnault was 
handsome. He was a little man, but some- 
thing of an athlete, and strong as a young 
Hercules. He looked best on horseback, and, 
carramba / how he could ride. 

Mariano, Fortuny’s gypsy model, had his sou- 
venirs as well. The model was learned in the 
lore of donkeys—was a jockey, trader, veteri- 
nary surgeon, and something of a blacksmith 
as well. “And Fortuny; was he not a black- 
smith also?” He had his little forge here, 
and amused himself by forging, graving, and 
damaskening weapons. He made one mag- 
nificent scimiter in Moorish style, with a finely 
decorated ivory scabbard; welded together 
some fragments of ancient swords, incrust- 
ing the blade with an inscription in gold. He 
enjoyed the curiosity-shops, and picked up 
from them many an embroidered vestment 
and bit of Moorish faience which served 


afterward to decorate his palace studio at 
Rome. He even gave some attention to 
painting upon tiles, and succeeded in obtain-" 
ing some of the Moorish tints, glazes, and 
metallic reflections supposed to: be among 
the lost arts. His life at Granada was pre- 
eminently happy and healthful; and it was 


on an evil day that he decided to return 
once more to Rome. The winter of 1872-73 
found him in the Eternal City, and the 
following autumn his beautiful studio “took 
rank among the curiosities of Rome,” at- 
tracting visits which he could well have 
spared. He had expensive tastes, and at this 
time he indulged them freely, collecting rare 
and expensive objects of art, whether arms, 
ceramics, or fabrics. “ Everything which glit- 
tered, which mirrored, or which retained 
light,” found a place upon his dazzling walls. 
Despite his princely surroundings, he was not 
happy; a vague weariness oppressed him, 
and he worked the more unremittingly to 
shake it off. Two of his important pictures 
belong to this period—the “ Academicians 
Choosing a Model,” and the “ Rehearsal of 
the Arcadians.” These are both too well 
known through the medium of photographs 
to require a description. The “ Model” poses 
in one of the salons of the Colonna palace. 
The picture is in Fortuny’s Parisian manner, 
highly finished, excessively dazzling, and, 
Vow. XXIIL—s. 


though a wonder of “chnigue, not an alto- 
gether raps picture. It is said that, when 
It was first rubbed in, Fortuny introduced the 
mother of the model—an ugly little woman, 
seated composedly beside the table, knitting 
busily while she regarded the effect produced 
by.. her daughter’s beauty upon the Acade- 
micians. For some reason Fortuny was dis- 
leased with the figure, and painted it out. 
t is a pity that he did not allow the sordid 
little woman to remain; the spectacle of her 
keen, avaricious, and shameless speculation 
would have been worth a three-volume novel 
on the profession of a model. The Arcadians 
are a dramatic club, who meet in the Farnese 
Gardens, and this picture is a study of cos- 
tume in out-of-door sunlight, contrasted with 
blossoming flowers, as the former was the 
study of the nude in an interior. Those who 
demand something more than technical qual- 
ity in a picture may well ask whether ‘the 
subjects were worthy of his genius. Fortuny 
himself was dissatisfied with them; but he 
was not.in the mood, or, rather, not in the 
physical condition, to begin such pictures as 
he dreamed. He laid aside his palette for a 
short trip to Paris and London. Before set- 
ting out, he wrote to his friend Baron Dav- 
illier-; “ I continue to work, but truly I begin 
to tire (morally) of the kind of art and of the 
pictures which success has imposed upon me, 
and which (between ourselves) are not the 
true expression of my taste. With the grace 
of God, and in the hope that the result of my 
last pictures is favorable, I intend to rest a 
little —— ” 

The dash is significant. The little rest which 
he so sorely needed he was permitted to 
take, but the change of style which he pur- 
posed should follow the repose we are not 
permitted to see. His life was spent in 
learning the “chnigue of his art. He can be 
pardoned, for he was only thirty-six, and 
doubtless looked forward .to long years of 
mature labor. 

Fortuny passed the summer of 1874 with 
his family at Portici. On his return to Rome, 
in November, though oppressed with lassi- 
tude, he set himself to work in the open air, 

rolonging his painting until sunset, in a damp 
[ocality near the Tiber. Though stricken 
down with Roman fever, his physician did 
not consider his disease fatal, and it is proba- 
ble he did not himself so consider it. On 
the 21st of November he made a sketch of 
the mask of Beethoven in his wife’s album, 
and shortly after expired, strangled by a 
hemorrhage. 

Fortuny’s works are largely owned by 
Americans. Mr. W. H. Stewart, of Paris, is 
a Philadelphian. Mrs. A. T. Stewart, Miss 
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Catharine Wolfe, and Mr. Cutting, of New 
York, own several of his Morocco paintings, 
while Spanish subjects are in the possession 
of Messrs. Gibson and Borie, of Philadelphia. 

And what of Regnault? He passed the 
winter of 1869-70 in Tangier, painting his 
leopard-eyed “Salome,” his “ Departure for 
the Fantasia,” the “Sortie of the Pasha,” a 
harem interior, and the “Hassan and Na- 
mouna”; returning to Granada in the spring 
to paint the background of his “Execution” 
from the Salon of the Two Sisters in the 
Alhambra. The summer found him working 
again at his masterpiece in Tangier, expect- 
ing to be joined by Fortuny in September, 
and to penetrate with him more deeply into 
the Orient. Instead of this, he was lying, 
with his own free will, on the icy ground 
before Mont Valerien, his betrothed praying 
for him in Paris, and the German army just 
ahead. An officer’s rank was offered him, but 


CHRISTOPHE. 


he declined it. “ You have a good common 
soldier in me; do not lose him to make a 
mediocre officer.” The war was nearly over; 
it was in the last action that possibly the last 
shot fired struck Regnault in the left temple. 
“ Clairin,” says Hamerton, “ returned to Paris 
after a fruitless search. At six, news was brought 
in by an ambulancier that Regnault had been 
found, and in evidence he brought a little 
chain with a silver tear. This tear had been 
given him by his betrothed, and when she 
gave it she had said, ‘ Take it now that I am 
happy, but you must give it back to me the 
first time you make me weep.’ And now the 
tear was brought back to her, and she wept.” 

For both Regnault and Fortuny recognition 
and death came early. Regnault’s career as 
an artist lasted but four years; he was but 
twenty-eight when he died. The laurel and 
the immortelle bloomed prematurely for each, 
—but what is the longest life ? 


CHRISTOPHE. 


“Kinc Henri is King Stephen’s peer, 
His breeches cost him but a crown!” 
So from the old world came the jeer 
Of them who hunted Toussaint down : 
But what was he,—this slave that swept 
The shambles, then to greatness leapt ? 
Their counterfeit in bronze, a thing 
To mock,—or every inch a king? 


On San-Souci’s defiant wall 
His people saw, against the sky, 
Christophe,—a shape the height of Saul,— 
A chief who brooked no rivals nigh. 
Right well he aped the antique state, 
His birth was mean, his heart was great; 
No azure filled his veins,—instead, 
The Afric torrent, hot and red. 


He built far up the mountain-side 
A royal keep, and walled it round 

With towers the palm-tops could not hide; 
The ramparts toward ocean frowned ; 

Beneath, within the rock-hewn hold, 

He heaped a monarch’s store of gold. 

He made his nobles in a breath ; 

He held the power of life and death ; 


And here through torrid years he ruled 
The Haytian horde, a despot king,— 

Mocked Europe’s pomp,—her minions 
In trade and war and parleying,— 
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Yet reared his dusky heirs in vain: 

To end the drama, Fate grew fain,— 
Uprose a rebel tide, and flowed 

Close to the threshold where he strode. 


“ And now the Black must exit make, 
A craven at the last,” they say: 
Not so,—Christophe his leave will take 
The long unwonted Roman way. 
“Ho! Ho!” cried he, “the day is done, 
And I go down with the tropic sun!” 
A pistol-shot,—no sign of fear,— 
So died Christophe without a peer. 


A CURIOUS 


EXPERIENCE, 


BY MARK TWAIN, 


Tuts is the story which the Major told me, 
as nearly as I can recall it: 


In the winter of 1862-3, I was commandant 
of Fort Trumbull, at New London, Conn. 
May be our life there was not so brisk as life 
at “the front”; still it was brisk enough, in its 
way—one’s brainse didn’t cake together there 
for lack of something to keep them stirring. 
For one thing, all the Northern atmosphere at 
that time was thick with mysterious rumors— 
rumors to the effect that rebel spies were flit- 
ting everywhere, and getting ready to blow 
up our Northern forts, burn our hotels, send 
infected clothing into our towns, and all that 
sort of thing. You remember it. All this had 
a tendency to keep us awake, and knock the 
traditional dullness out of garrison life. Be- 
sides, Ours was a recruiting station—which 
is the same as saying we hadn’t any time 


’ to waste in dozing, or dreaming, or fooling 


around. Why, with all our watchfulness, fifty 
per cent. of a day’s recruits would leak out 
of our hands and give us the slip the same 
night. The bounties were so prodigious that 
a recruit could pay a sentinel three or four 
hundred dollars to let him escape, and still 
have enough of his bounty-money left to con- 
stitute a fortune for a poor man. Yes, as I 
said before, our life was not drowsy. . 

Well, one day I was in my quarters alone, 
doing some writing, when a pale and ragged 
lad of fourteen or fifteen entered, made a neat 
bow, and said : 

“I believe recruits are received here?” 

“ Ves.” 2 

“Will you please enlist me, sir?” 

“Dear me, no! You are too young, my 
boy, and too small.” 


A disappointed look came into his face, 
and quickly deepened into an expression of 
despondency. He turned slowly away, as if 
to go; hesitated, then faced me again, and 
said, in a tone which went to my heart: 

“T have no home, and not a friend in the 
world. If you coudd only enlist me!” 

But of course the thing was out of the 
question, and I said so as gently as I could. 
Then I told him to sit down by the stove and 
warm himself, and added : 

“You shall have something to eat pres- 
ently. You are hungry?” 

He did not answer; he did not need to; 
the gratitude in his big soft eyes was more 
eloquent than any words could have been. 
He ‘sat down by the stove, and I went on 
writing. Occasionally I took a furtive glance 
at him. I noticed that his clothes and shoes, 
although soiled and damaged, were of good 
style and material. This fact was suggestive. 
To it I added the facts that his voice was 
low and musical; his eyes deep and melan- 
choly; his carriage and address gentlemanly ; 
evidently the poor chap was in trouble. Asa 
result, I was interested. 

However, I became absorbed in my work, 
by and by, and forgot all about the boy, I 
don’t know how long this lasted; but, at 
length, I happened to look up. The boy’s back 
was toward me, but his face was turned in 
such a way that I could see one of his cheeks 
—and down that cheek a rill of noiseless 
tears was flowing. 

“God bless my soul!” I said to myself; “I 
forgot the poor rat was starving.” Then I 
made amends for my brutality by saying to 
him: “Come along, my lad; you shall dine 
with me; I am alone to-day.” 
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He gave me another of those grateful looks, while the son begged and pleaded, the victim 
and a happy light broke in his face. At the was strung up before his face. [At this point 
table he stood with his hand on his chair- a baleful light shone in the youth’s eyes, and 
back until I was seated, then seated himself. he said, with the manner of one who talks to 
I took up my knife and fork and—well, I himself: “If I cannot be enlisted, no matter— 
simply held them, and kept still; for the boy I shall find a way—I shall find a way.”] As 
had inclined his head and was saying a silent soon as the father was pronounced dead, the 
grace. A thousand hallowed memories of son was told that if he was not out of that re- 
home and my childhood poured in upon me, gion within twenty-four hours, it would go hard 
and I sighed to think how far I had drifted with him. That night he crept to the river- 
from religion and its balm for hurt minds, its side and hid himself near a plantation landing. 
comfort and solace and support, By and by the Duncan F. Kenner stopped 

As our meal progressed, I observed that there, and he swam out and concealed himself 
young Wicklow—Robert Wicklow was his in the yawl that was dragging at her stern. 
full name—knew what to do with his napkin; Before daylight the boat reached the Stock- 
and—well, in a word, I observed that he was Landing, and he slipped ashore. He walked 
a boy of good breeding; never mind the de- the three miles which lay between that point 
tails. He had a simple frankness, too, which and the house of an uncle of his in Good- 
won upon me. We taiked mainly about him- Children street, in New Orleans, and then his 
self, and I had no difficulty in getting his his- troubles were over for the time being. But 
tory out of him. When he spoke of his this uncle was a Union man, too, and before 
having been born and reared in Louisiana, very long he concluded that he had better 
I warmed to him decidedly, for I had spent leave the South. So he and young Wicklow 
some time down there. I knew all the slipped out of the country on board a sailing 
“coast” region of the Mississippi, and loved vessel, and in due time reached New York. 
it, and had not been long enough away from They put up at the Astor House. Young 
it for my interest in it to begin to pale. The Wicklow had a good time of it for a while, 
very names that fell from his lips sounded strolling up and down Broadway, and observ- 

to me—so good that I steered the talk ing the strange Northern sights; but in the 
in directions that would bring them out. end a change came—and+not for the better. 
Baton Rouge, Plaquemine, Donaldsonville, The uncle had been cheerful at first, but now 
Sixty-mile Point, Bonnet-Carre, the Stock- he began to look troubled and despondent; 
Landing, Carrollton, the Steam-ship Landing, moreover, he became moody and mmitable; 
the Steam-boat Landing, New Orleans, talked of money giving out, and no way to get 
Tchoupitoulas street, the Esplanade, the Rue more—“not enough left for «ne, let alone 
des Bons Enfants, the St. Charles Hotel, the two.” Then, one morning, he was missing— 
Tivoli Circle, the Shell Road, Lake Pontchar-_, did not come to breakfast. The boy inquired 
train; and it was particularly delightful tome to at the office, and was told that the uncle had 
hear once more of the 2. £. Zee, the Matches, paid his bill the night before and goneaway 
the Zclipse, the General Quitman, the Dun- —to Boston, the clerk believed, but was not 
can F. Kenner, and other old familiar steam- certain. 
boats. It was almost as good as being back ~ The lad was alone and friendless. He did 
there, these names so vividly reproduced in not know what to do, but concluded he had 
my mind the look of the things they stood better try to follow and find his uncle. He 
for. Briefly, this was little Wicklow’s history: went down to the steam-boat } learned 

When the war broke out, he and his invalid that the trifle of money in his swould 
aunt and his father were living near Baton not carry him to Boston; however, it would 
Rouge, on a great and rich plantation which carry him to New London; so he took pas- 
had been in the family for fifty years. The sage for that port, resolving to trust fo Provi- 
father was a Union man. He was persecuted dence to furnish him means to trayel the rest 
in all sorts of ways, but clung to his principles. of the way. He had now been i 
At last, one night, masked men burned his about the streets of New London three days 
mansion down, and the family had to fly for and nights, getting a bite and 4 map here and 
their lives. They were hunted from place to there forcharity’ssake. But he had given up at 
place, and learned all there was to know about last ; courage and hope were both gone. If he 
poverty, hunger, and distress. The invalid aunt could enlist, nobody could be more thankful ; 
found relief at last: misery and exposure killed if he could not get in asa soldier, couldn't he 
her; she died in an open field, like a tramp, be a drummer-boy? Ah, he would work # 
the rain beating upon her and the thunder hard to please, and would beso grateful! 
booming overhead. Not long afterward, the Weel, there’s the history of; Wicklow, 
father was captured by an armed band; and just as he told it to me, barring oA said: 
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“ My boy, you're among friends, now— 
don’t you be troubled any more.” How his 
eyes glistened! I called in Sergeant John 
Rayburn—he was from Hartford; lives in 
Hartford yet; may be you know him—and 
said: “ Rayburn, quarter this boy with the 
musicians. I am going to enroll him as a 
drummer-boy, and I wart vou to look after 
him and see that he is well treated.” 

Well, of course, intercourse between the 
commandant of the post and the drummer- 
boy came to an end, now ; but the poor little 
friendless chap lay heavy on my heart, just 
the same. I kept on the lookout, hoping to 
see him brighten up and begin to be cheery 
and gay; but no, the days went by, and there 
was no change. He associated with nobody ; 
he was always absent-minded, always thinking ; 
his face was always sad. One morning Ray- 
burn asked leave to speak to me privately. 
Said he : 

“T hope I don’t offend, sir, but the truth 
is, the musicians are in such a sweat it seems 
as if somebody's got to speak.” 

“ Why, what is the trouble ?” 

“It’s the Wicklow boy, sir. The musicians 
are down on him to an extent you can’t 
ima, Lae 
“ Well, go on, go on. What has he been 


doing ?” Ww? ony 
+ 


“ Prayin’, sir.” 

“ Praying!” 

“ Yes, sir; the musicians haven’t any peace 
of their life for that boy’s prayin’. First thing 
in the morning he’s at it; noons he’s at it; and 
nights—well, nights he just lays into ’em like 
all possessed! Sleep? Bless you, they can’t 
sleep: he’s got the floor, as the sayin’ is, and 
then when he once gets his supplication-mill 
agoin’, there just simply aint any let-up # 
him. He starts in with the band-master, and 
he prays for him; next he takes the head 
bugler, and he prays for him; next the bass 
drum, and he him in; and so on, right 
straight through the band, givin’ them all a 
show, and takin’ that amount of interest in it 
which would make you think he thought he 
warn’t but a little while for this world, and be- 
lieved he couldn’t be happy in heaven without 
he had a brass band along, and wanted to pick 
‘em out for himself, so he could depend on ’em 
todo up the national tunes in a style suitin’ 
to the place. Well, sir, heavin’ boots at him 
don’t have no effect ; it’s dark in there; and, 

/ besides, he don’t pray fair, anyway, but kneels 
down behind the big drum ; so it don’t make 
no difference if they raiq boots at him, Ae 

give a dern—warbles night along, same 
as if it was applause. They sing out, ‘Oh, 
dry up!’ * Give us a rest!’ «Shoot him 1” * Oh, 
take a walk!’ and all sorts of such things. But 
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what of it? It don’t phaze him. A don't 
mind it.” After a pause: “Kind of a good 
little fool, too; gits up in the mornin’ and 
carts all that stock of boots back, and sorts 
‘em out and sets each man’s pair where they 
belong. And they’ve been throwed at him so 
much now that he knows every boot in the 
band-—can sort ’em out with his eyes shut.” 

After another pause—which I forbore to 
interrupt : 

“ But the roughest thing about it is, that 
when he’s done prayin’,—when he ever does 
get done,—he pipes up and begins to sing. 
Well, you know what a honey kind of a voice 
he’s got when he talks; you know how it 
would persuade a cast-iron dog to come down 
off of a door-step and lick his hand. Now if 
you'll take my word for it, sir, it aint a cir- 
cumstance to his singin’! Flute music is 


harsh to that boy’s singin’. Oh, he just gur- 
gles it out so soft and sweet and low, there 
in the dark, that it makes you think you are 
in heaven.” 

“ What is there ‘ rough’ about that?” 

“ Ah, that’s just it, sir. You hear him sing 


“*Just as I am—poor, wretched, blind’ 


—just you hear him sing that, once, and see 
if you don’t melt all up and the water come 
into your eyes! I don’t care what he sings, 
it goes plum straight home to you—it goes 
deep down to where you /ive—and it fetches 
you every time! Just you hear him sing: 


“*Child of sin and sorrow, filled with dismay, 
Wait not till to-morrow, yield thee to-day; 
Grieve not that love 
Which, from above’— 


and .so on. It makes a body feel like the 
wickedest, ungratefulest brute that walks. 
And when he sings them songs of his about 
home, and mother, and childhood, and old 
memories, and things that’s vanished, and 
old friends dead and gone, it fetches every- 
thing before your face that you've ever 
loved and lost in all your life—and it’s j 
béautiful, it’s just divine to listen to, sr— 
but Lord, Lord, the heart-break of it! The 
band—well, they all cry—every rascal of 
them blubbers, and don’t Fy. 
either; and first you know, very 
that’s been slammin’ boots at that boy 
om < their bunks all of a sudden, and 
over in the dark and hug him! Yes, 
they do—and slobber all over him, and 
call him pet names, and beg him to forgive 
them. And just at that time, if a regiment 
was to offer to hurt a hair of that cub’s head, 
they’d go for that regiment, if it was a whole 
army ” 
Another pause. 
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“Ts that all?” said I. 

“Ves, sir.” 

“Well, dear me, what ‘is the complaint ? 
What do they want done?” 

“Done? Why, biess you, 
you to stop him from singin’.” 

“What an idea! You said his music was 
divine.” 

“That’s just it. It’s “oe divine. Mortal 
man can’t stand it. It stirs a body up so; 
it turns a body inside out; it racks his feel- 
in’s all to rags; it makes him feel bad and 
wicked, and not fit for any place but perdi- 
tion. It keeps a body in such an everlast- 
in’ state of repentin’, that nothin’ don’t 
taste good and there aint no comfort in life. 
And then the ¢ryin’, you see-——every mornin’ 
they are ashamed to look one another in the 
* face.” 

“Well, this is an odd case, and a singular 
complaint. So they really want the singing 
stopped ?” 

“Yes, sir, that is the idea. They don’t 
wish to ask too much; they would like power- 
ful well to have the prayin’ shut down on, 
or leastways trimmed off around the edges; 
but the main thing’s the singin’. If they 
can only get the singin’ choked off, they 
think they can stand the prayin’, rough as 
it is to be bullyragged so much that way.” 

I told the sergeant I would take the matter 
under consideration. That night I crept into 
the musicians’ quarters and listencd. The 
sergeant had not overstated the case. I 
heard the praying voice pleading in the dark; 
I heard the execrations of the harassed men; 
I heard the rain of boots whiz through the 
air, and bang and thump around the big 
drum. The thing touched me, but it amused 
me, too. By and by, after an impressive 
silence, came the singing. Lord, the pathos 
of it, the enchantment of it! Nothing in the 
world was ever so sweet, so gracious, so ten- 
der, so holy, so moving. I made my stay 
very brief; I was beginning to experience 
emotions of a sort not proper to the com- 
mandant of a fortress. 

Next day I issued orders which stopped 
the praying and singing. Then followed 
three or four days which were so full of 
bounty-jumping excitements and irritations 
that I never once thought of my drummer- 
boy. But now comes Sergeant Kayburn, one 
morning, and says : 

“That new boy acts mighty strange, sir.” 

“How?” 

“Well, sir, he’s all the time writing.” 

“Writing ? What does he write—letters ?” 

“I don’t know, sir; but whenever he’s off 
duty, he is always poking and nosing around 
the fort, all by himself—blest if I think there’s 


sir, they want 
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a hole or corner in it he hasn’t been into— 
and every little while he outs with pencil and 
paper and scribbles something down.” 

This gave me a most unpleasant sensation. 
I wanted to scoff at it, but it was not a time 
to scoff at anything that had the least sus- 
picious tinge about it. Things were happen- 
ing all around us, in the North, then, that 
warned us to be always on the alert, and 
always suspecting. I recalled to mind the 
suggestive fact that this boy was from the 
South,—the extreme South, Louisiana,—and 
the thought was not of a re-assuring nature, 
under the circumstances. Nevertheless, it cost 
me a pang to give the orders which I now gave 
to Rayburn. I felt like a father who plots to 
expose his own child to shame and injury. I 
told Rayburn to keep quiet, bide his time, and 
get me some of those writings whenever he 
could manage it without the boy’s finding it out. 
And I charged him not to do anything which 
might let the boy discover that he was being 
watched. I also ordered that he allow the lad 
his usual liberties, but that he be followed at 
a distance when he went out into the town. 

During the next two days, Rayburn re- 
ported to me several times. No success. The 
boy was still writing, but he always pocketed 
his paper with a careless air whenever Ray- 
burn appeared in his vicinity. He had gone 
twice to an old deserted stable in the town, 
remained a minute or two, and come out © 
again. One could not pooh-pooh these things 
—they had an evil look. I was obliged to 
confess to myself that I was getting uneasy. 
I went into my private quarters sent for 
my second in command—an officer of —, 
gence and judgment, son of General 
Watson Webb. He was surprised aioe 
bled. We had a long talk over the matter, 
and came to the conclusion that it would be 
worth while to institute a secret I 
determined to take charge of that myself; So 
I had myself called at two in the Seeing ; 
and, pretty soon after, I was in the musicians’ 
quarters, crawling along the floor on my stom- 
ach among the snorers. I reached my slum- 
bering waif’s bunk at last, without disturbing 
anybody, captured his clothes and kit, and 
crawled stealthily back again. When 1 got 
to my own quarters, I found Webb there, 
waiting and eager to know the result. We 
made search immediately. The clothes were 
a disappointment. In the pockets we found 
blank paper and a pencil; nothing else, ex- 
cept a jackknife and such queer odds and ends 
and useless trifles @s boys hoard and value. 
We turned to the kit hopefully. Nothing 
there but a rebuke for us !—a little caned we 


this written on the fly-leaf: “ Stranger, 
kind to my boy, for his mother’s sake.” — 
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I looked at Webb—he dropped his eyes; 
he looked at me—I dropped mine. Neither 
spoke. I put the book reverently back in its 
place. Presently Webb got up and went 
away, without remark. After a little I nerved 
myself up to my unpalatable job, and took 
the plunder back to where it belonged, crawl- 
ing on my stomach as before. It seemed the 
peculiarly appropriate attitude for the busi- 
ness I was in. I was most honestly glad 
when it was over and done with. 

About noon next day, Rayburn came, as 
usual, to report. I cut him short. I said: 

“Let this nonsense be dropped. We are 
making a bugaboo out of a poor little cub who 
has got no more harm in him than a hymn- 


’ book.” 


The sergeant looked surprised, and said : 

“Well, you know it was your orders, sir, 
and I’ve got some of the writing.” 

“And what does it amount to? How did 
you getit ?” 

“] peeped through the key-hole, and see 
him writing. So when I judged he was about 
done, I made a sort of a little cough, and I see 
him crumple it up and throw it in the fire, and 
look all around to see if anybody was coming. 
Then he settled back as comfortable and care- 
less as anything. Then I comes in, and passes 
the time of day pleasantly, and sends him of an 
errand. He never looked uneasy, but went 
right along. It was a coal-fire and new-built ; 
the writing had gone over behind a chunk, out 
of sight; but I got it out; there it is; it aint 
hardly scorched, you see.” 

I glanced at the paper and took in a sen- 
tence or two. Then I dismissed the sergeant 
and told him to send Webb to me. Here is 
the paper in full ; : 

“Fort TRUMBULL, the 8th. 

“ COLONEL : I. was mistaken as to the caliber of the 
oe er oe ee They are 18- d- 
ers; Site, as genet cid se desan 

ns as ore repor ex e 
ee light infantry companies thet. were to be detached 
for service at the front are to stay here for the t 
—can’t find out for how long, just now, but et precy 
We are satisfied that, all things considered, matters had 
better be postponed , 


There it broke off—there is where Rayburn 
coughed and interrupted the writer. All my 
affection for the boy, all my t for him 
and charity for his forlorn condition, withered 
in a moment under the blight of this revelation 
of cold-blooded baseness. 

But never mind about that. Here was busi- 
ness—business that required profound and 
immediate attention, too. Webb and I turned 
the subject over and over, and examined it all 
around. Webb said: 

“What a pity he was interrupted! Some- 
thing is going to be postponed until—when ? 
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And what és the something? Possibly he 
would have mentioned it, the pious little 
reptile!” 

“Yes,” I said, “we have missed a trick. And 
who is ‘we,’ in the letter? Is it conspirators 
inside the fort or outside ?” 

That “we” was uncomfortably suggestive. 
However, it was not worth while to be guess- 
ing around that, so we proceeded to matters 
more practical. In the first place, we decided 
to double the sentries and keep the strictest 
possible watch. Next, we thought of calling 
Wicklow in and making him divulge every- 
thing; but that did not seem wisest until other 
methods should fail. We must have some 
more of the writings; so we began to plan to 
that end. And now we had an idea: Wick- 
low never went to the post-office—perhaps the 
deserted stable was his post-office. We sent 
for my confidential clerk—a young German 
named Sterne, who was a sort of natural detect- 
ive—and told him all about the case, and 
ordered him to go to work on it. Within the 
hour we got word that Wicklow was writing 
again. Shortly afterward, word came that he 
had asked leave to go out into the town. He 
was detained awhile, and meantime Sterne 
hurried off and concealed himself in the stable. 
By and by he saw Wicklow saunter in, look 
about him, then hide something under some 
rubbish in a corner, and take leisurely leave 
again. Sterne pounced upon the hidden arti- 
cle—a. letter—and brought it to us. It had 
no superscription and no signature. It re- 
peated what we had already read, and then 
went on to say: 


“ We think it best to postpone till the two companies 
are gone. I mean the four inside think so; have not 


communicated with the others—afraid of at- 
tention. I say four because we have lost two; they 
had hardly enlisted and got inside when they were 


ipped off to the front. It will be absolutely necessary 
=the two in their places. The two that went were 


the brothers from Thirty-mile Point. I have 
of the greatest Engestonee to reveal, but must not trust 
it to this method of communication ; will try the other.” 


“The little scoundrel!” said Webb; “ who 
could have supposed he was a spy? How- 
ever, never mind about that—let us add up 
our particulars, such as they are, and see 
how the case stands to date. First, we’ve 
got a rebel spy in our midst, whom we 
know; secondly, we've got three more in our 
midst whom we don't know; thirdly, these 
spies have been introduced among us through 

e simple and easy process of enlisting as 
soldiers in the Union army—and evidently 
two of them have got sold at it, and been 
shipped off to the front; fourthly, there are 
assistant spies ‘ outside ’—number indefinite; 
fifthly, Wicklow has very important matter 
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which he is afraid to communicate by the 
‘present method ’'—will ‘try the other.’ That 
is the case, as it now stands. Shall we collar 
Wicklow and make him confess? Or shall 
we catch the person who removes the let- 
ters from the stable and make Aim tell? Or 
shall we keep still and find out more?” 

We decided upon the last course. We 
judged that we did not need to proceed 
to summary measures now, since it was 
evident that the conspirators were likely to 
wait till those two light infantry companies 
were out of the way. We fortified Sterne with 
pretty ample powers, and told him to use 

is best endeavors to find out Wicklow’s 
“other method” of communication. We 
meant ‘to play a bold game; and to this 
end we proposed to keep the spies in an 
unsuspecting state as long as possible. So 
we ordered Sterne to return to the stable 
immediately, and, if he found the coast clear, 
to conceal Wicklow’s letter where it was 
before, and leave it there for the conspirators 
to get. 
The night closed down without further 
event. It was cold and dark and sleety, 
with a raw wind blowing; still I turned out 
of my warm bed several times during the 
night, and went the rounds in person, to see 
that all was right and that every sentry was on 
the alert. I always found them wide awake 
and watchful; evidently whispers of myste- 
rious dangers had been floating about, and 
the doubling of the guards had been a kind 
of indorsement of those rumors. Once, to- 
ward morning, I encountered Webb, breast- 
ing his way against the bitter wind, and 
learned then that he, also, had been the 
rounds several times to see that all was 
going right. 

Next day’s events hurried things up some- 
what. Wicklow wrote another letter; Sterne 
preceded him to the stable and saw him 
deposit it; captured it as soon as Wicklow 
was out of the way, then slipped out and 
followed the little spy at a distance, with a 
detective in plain clothes at his own heels, 
for we thought it judicious to have the law’s 
assistance handy in case of need. Wicklow 
went to the railway station, and waited 
around till the train from New York came 
in, then stood scanning the faces of the crowd 
as they poured out of the cars. Presently 
an aged gentleman, with green goggles and 
a cane, came limping along, stopped in Wick- 
low’s neighborhood, and began to look about 
him ig mung In an instant Wicklow 
darted forward, thrust an envelope into his 
hand, then glided away and disappeared in 
the throng. The next instant Sterne had 
snatched the letter; and as he hurried past 
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the detective, he said: “Follow the old 
gentleman—don’t lose sight of him.” Then 
Sterne skurried out with the crowd, and 
came straight to the fort. 

We sat with closed doors, and instructed 
the guard outside to allow no interruption. 

First we opened the letter captured at the 
stable. It read as follows: 


“ Hoty ALLIANCE : Found, in the usual gun, com- 
mands from the Master, left there last night, which 
set aside the instructions heretofore received from the 
subordinate quarter. Have left in the gun the usual 
— that the commands reached the proper 
hand ——” 


Webb, interrupting: “Isn’t the boy under 
constant surveillance now ?” 

I said yes; he had been under strict sur- 
veillance ever since the capturing of his for- 
mer letter. 

“Then how could he put anything into a 
gun, or take anything out of it, and not get 
caught?” 

“Well,” I said, “I don’t like the look of 
that very well.” 

“JT don’t, either,” said Webb. “It simply 
means that there are conspirators among the 
very sentinels. Without their connivance in 
some way or other, the thing couldn’t have 
been done.” 

I sent for Rayburn, and ordered him to 
examine the batteries and see what he could 
find. The reading of the letter was then 
resumed : 


“The new commands are peremptory, and require 
that the MMMM shall be FFFF at 3 0% to- 
morrow morning. Two hundred will in small 
parties, by train and otherwise, from various direc- 
tions, and will be at appointed pe at right time. | 
will distribute the sign to-day. Success is mage 
sure, though so ing must have got ont, the 
tentries have been dou and the chiefs went the 


ut first syllable 
XXXX. Do 
before the next sun 


not 


re 
REMEMBER 
heart ; 
your fame will be permanent ; you will 
deathless page to history. Amen.” 


“Thunder and Mars,” said Webb, “ but we 
are getting into mighty hot quarters, as I look 
at it!” 

I said there was no question but that things 
were beginning to wear a most serious aspect. 
Said I: 

“A desperate enterprise is on foot, that is 
plain enough. To-night is the time set for it 
—that, also, is plain. The exact nature of the 
enterprise—I mean the manner of it—is hid- 
den away under those blind bunches of Ms 
and Fs—but the end and aim, I judge, is the 
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surprise and capture of the post. We must 
move quick and sharp now. I think nothing 
can be gained by continuing our clandestine 
policy as regards Wicklow. We must know, 
and as soon as possible, too, where ‘166’ 
is located, so that we can make a descent 
upon the gang there at 2 a. M.; and, doubt- 
less, the quickest way to get that information 
will be to force it out of that boy. But first 
of all, and before we make any important 
move, I must lay the facts before the War 
Department, and ask for plenary powers.” 

The dispatch was prepared in cipher to go 
over the wires; I read it, approved it, and 
sent it along. 

We presently finished discussing the letter 
which was under consideration, and then 
opened the one which had been snatched 
from the lame gentleman. It contained 
nothing but a couple of perfectly blank sheets 
of note-paper! It was a chilly check to our 
hot eagerness and expectancy. We felt as 
blank as the paper, for a moment, and twice 
as foolish. But it was for a moment only ; for, 
of course, we immediately afterward thought 
of “sympathetic ink.” We held the paper 
close to the fire and watched for the charac- 
ters to come out, under the influence of the 
heat; but nothing appeared but some faint 
tracings, which we could make nothing of. 
We then called in the surgeon, and sent him 
off with orders to apply every test he was 
acquainted with till he got the right one, and 
report the contents of the letter to me the in- 
stant he brought them to the surface. This 
check was a confounded annoyance, and we 
naturally chafed under the delay ; for we had 
fully expected to get out of that letter some 
of the most important secrets of the plot. 

Now appeared Sergeant Rayburn, and drew 
from his pocket a piece of twine string about 
a foot long, with three knots tied in it, and 
held it up. 

“I got it out of a gun on the water-front,” 
said he. “I took the tompions out of all the 
guns and examined close ; this string was the 
only thing that was in any gun.’ 

So'this bit of string was Wicklow’s “sign” 
to signify that the “ Master’s” commands had 
not miscarried. I ordered that every sentinel 
who had served near that gun during the past 
twenty-four hours be put in confinement at 
once and separately, and not allowed to com- 
municate with any one without my privity and 


consent. 
now came from the Secretary 


A 
of War. It read as follows: 


. Put town under martial 


tn. Make newseery” reat Act with vigor and 


= 

We were now in shape to go to work. I 
sent out and had the lame gentleman quietly 
arrested and as quietly brought into the fort; 
I placed him under guard, and forbade speech 
to him or from him. He was inclined to bluster 
at first, but he soon dropped that. 

Next came word that Wicklow had been 
seen to give something to a couple of our new 
recruits; and that, as soon as his back was 
turned, these had been seized and confined. 
Upon each was found a small bit of paper, 
bearing these words and signs in pencil : 


EaAGie’s THIRD FLIGHT. 
REMEMBER XX XX. 


166. 





\ 

In accordance with instructions, I tele- 
graphed to the Department, in cipher, the 
progress made, and also described the above 
ticket. We seemed to be in a strong enough 
position now to venture to throw off the mask 
as regarded Wicklow; so I sent for him. I 
also sent for and received back the letter 
written in sympathetic ink, the s accom- 

ying it with the information that thus far 
it had resisted his tests, but that there were 
others he could apply when I should be ready 
for him to do so. 

Presently Wicklow entered. He had a 
somewhat worn and anxious look, but he was 
composed and easy, and if he suspected any- 
thing it did not appear in his face or manner. 
I allowed him to stand there a moment or two, 
then I said, pleasantly : 

“ My boy, why do you go to that old stable 
so much ?” 

He answered, with simple demeanor and 
without embarrassment : 

“Well, I hardly know, sir; there isn’t any 
particular reason, except that I like to be 
alone, and I amuse myself there.” 

“ You amuse yourself there, do you?” 

“Yes, sir,” he replied, as innocently and 
simply as before. 

“ Is that all you do there ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” he said, looking up with child-like 
wonderment in his big soft eyes. 

“You are sure?” 

“ Yes, sir, sure.” 

After a pause, I said : 

“ Wicklow, why do you write so much?” 

“I? I do not write much, sir.” 

“You don’t?” 

“ No, sir. Oh, if you mean scribbling, I a 
scribble some, for amusement.” 
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“ What do you do with your scribblings ?” 

“ Nothing, sir—throw them away.” 

“ Never send them to anybody ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

I suddenly thrusi before him the letter to 
the “Colonel.” He started slightly, but im- 
mediately composed himself. A slight tinge 
spread itself over his cheek. 

“How came you to send /his piece of 
scribbling, then ?” 

“T nev-never meant any harm, sir.” 

“Never meant any harm! You betray 
the armament and condition of the post, and 
mean no harm by it?” 

He hung his head and was silent. 

“ Come, speak up, and stop lying. Whom 
was this letter intended for ?” 

He showed signs of distress, now; but 
quickly collected himself, and replied, in a 
tone of deep earnestness : 

“T will tell you the truth, sir—the whole 
truth. The letter was never intended for any- 
body at all. I wrote it only to amuse myself. 
I see the error and foolishness of it, now— 
but it is the only offense, sir, upon my honor.” 

“Ah, I am glad of that. It is dangerous 
to be writing such letters. I hope you are 
sure this is the only one you wrote ?” 

“Yes, sir, perfectly sure.” 

His hardihood was stupefying. He told 
that lie with as sincere a couritenance as any 
creature ever wore. I waited a moment to 


soothe down my rising temper, and then said: 
“ Wicklow, jog your memory now, and see 


if you can rey me with two or three little 
matters which I wish to inquire about.” 

“T will do my very best, sir.” 

“Then, to begin with—who is ‘the Master’ ?” 

It betrayed him into darting a startled 
glance at our faces—but that was all. He 
Was serene again in a moment, and tran- 
quilly answered : 

“T do not know, sir.” 

“You do not know?” 

“T do not know.” 

“You are sure you do not know?” 

He tried hard to keep his eyes on mine, 
but the strain was too great; his chin sunk 
slowly toward his breast and he was silent; he 
stood there nervously fumbling with a button, 
an object to command one’s pity, in spite of 
his base acts. Presently I broke the stillness 
with the question : 

“ Who are the ‘ Holy Alliance’ ?” 

His body shook visibly, and he made a 
slight random gesture with his hands, which 
to me was like the appeal of a despairing 
creature for compassion. But he made no 
sound. He continued to stand with his face 
bent toward the ground. As we sat gazing 
at him, waiting for him to speak, we saw the 
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big tears begin to roll down his cheeks. But 
he remained silent. After a little, I said: 

“You must answer me, my boy—and you 
must tell me the truth. Who are the Holy 
Alliance ?” 

He wept on in silence. Presently I said, 
somewhat sharply : 

“ Answer the question!” 

He struggled to get command of his voice; 
and then, looking up appealingly, forced the 
words out between his sobs : 

“ Oh, have pity on me, sir. I cannot answer 
it, for I do not know.” 

“ What!” 

“ Indeed, sir, I am telling the truth. I never 
have heard of the Holy Alliance till this mo- 
ment. On my honor, sir, this is so.” 

“Good heavens! Look at this second letter 
of yours; there, do you see those words, 
‘Holy Alliance’? What do you say now?” 

He gazed up into my face with the hurt 
look of one upon whom a great wrong has 
been wrought, then said, feelingly : 

“This is some cruel joke, sir; and how 
could they play it upon me, who have tried 
all I could to do right, and have never done 
harm to anybody? Some one has counter- 
feited my hand; I never wrote a line of this; 
I have never seen this letter before !” 

“ Oh, you unspeakable liar! Here, what do 
you say to “his ?”——and I snatched the sym- 
pathetic-ink letter from my pocket and thrust 
it before his eyes. 

His face turned white !—as white as a dead 
person’s. He wavered slightly in his tracks, 
and put his hand against the wall to steady 
himself. After a moment he asked, in so faint 
a voice that it was hardly audible: 

“ Have you—read it?” 

Our faces must have answered the truth be- 
fore my lips could get out the false “ yes,” for 
I distinctly saw the courage come back into 
that boy’s eyes. I waited for him to say some- 
thing, but he kept silent. So at last I said: 

“Well, what have you to say as to the 
revelations in this letter ?” 

He answered, with perfect 

“Nothing, except that they are eetirely 
harmless and innocent; they can hurt no- 
body. ” 

I was in something of a corner now, as | 
couldn’t disprove his assertion. I did not 
know exactly how to proceed. However, an 
idea came to my relief, and I said: 

“You are sure you know nothing about the 
Master and the Holy Alliance, and did not 
write the letter which you say is a “til ?” 

“ Yes, sir—sure.” 


I slowly drew out the knotted~ oosted ful sui 
and held it up without 
at it — pave Bie 
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ingly. My patience was sorely taxed. How- 
ever, | kept my temper down, and said, in my 
usual voice : 

“ Wicklow, do you see this ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ What is it?” 

“It seems to be a piece of string.” 

“ Seems? It és a piece of string. Do you 
recognize it ?” 

“ No, sir,” he replied, as calmly as the words 
could be uttered. 

His coolness was perfectly wonderful! I 
paused now for several seconds, in order that 
the silence might add impressiveness to what I 
was about to say; then I rose and laid my 
hand on his shouider, and said, gravely : 

“ Tt will do you no good, poor boy, none in 
the world. This sign to the ‘ Master,’ this 
knotted string, found in one of the guns on 
the water-front 

“Found i# the gun! Oh, no, no, no! do 
not say in the gun, but in a crack in the 
tompion !—it must have been in the crack!” 
and down he went on his knees and clasped 
his hands and lifted up a face that was piti- 
ful to see, so ashy it was, and so wild with 
terror. 

“ No, it was z# the gun.” 

“Oh, something has gone wrong! My God, 
I am lost!” and he sprang up and darted this 
way and that, dodging the hands that were 
put out to catch him, and doing his best to 
escape from the place. But of course escape 
was impossible. Then he flung himself on 
his knees again, crying with all his might, and 
clasped me around the legs; and so he clung 
to meand begged and pleaded, saying, “ Oh, 
have pity on me! Oh, be merciful tome! Do 
not betray me; they would.not spare my life 
amoment! Protect me, save me. I will con- 
fess everything!” 

It took us some time to quiet him down and 
modify his fright, and get him into something 
like a rational frame of mind. Then I began 
to question him, he answering humbly, with 
downcast eyes, and from time to time swab- 
bing away his constantly flowing tears. 

“So you are at heart a rebel?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And a spy 2 

“ Yes, sir. 

“And have been acting under distinct 
orders from outside ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

ye Willingly ge 

“ Yes, sir. 

“ Gladly, perhaps ?” 

“ Yes, sir; it would do no good to deny it. 
The South is my country; my heart is South- 
ern, and it is all in her cause.” 

“Then the tale you told me of your wrongs 
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and the persecution of your family was made 
up for the occasion ?” 

“ They—they told me to say it, sir.” 

“ And you would betray and destroy those 
who pitied and sheltered you. Do you com- 
prehend how base you are, you poor mis- 
guided thing ?” 

He replied with sobs only. 

“Well, let that pass. To business. Who 
is the ‘ Colonel,’ and where is he ?” 

He began to cry hard, and tried to beg off 
from answering. He said he would be killed 
if he told. I threatened to put him in the 
dark cell and lock him up if he did not come 
out with the information. At the same time I 
promised to protect him from all harm if he 
made a clean breast. For all answer, he closed 
his mouth firmly and put on a stubborn air 
which I could not bring him out of. At last 
I started with him; but a single glance into 
the dark cell converted him. He broke into 
a passion of weeping and supplicating, and 
declared he would tell everything. 

So I brought him back, and he named the 
“Colonel,” and described him particularly. Said 
he would be found at the principal hotel in 
the town, in citizen’s dress. I had to threaten 
him again before he would describe and 
name the “ Master.” Said the Master would be 
found at No. 15 Bond street, New York, 
passing under the name of R. F. Gaylord. I 
telegraphed name and description to the chief 
of police of the metropolis, and asked that 
Gaylord be arrested and held till I could send 
for him. 

“Now,” said I, “it seems that there are 
several of the conspirators ‘outside’—pre- 
sumably in New London. Name and de- 
scribe them.” 

He named and described three men and 
two women—all stopping at the principal 
hotel. I sent out quietly, and had them and 
the “Colonel” arrested and confined in the 
fort. 

“Next, I want to know all about your 
three fellow-conspirators who are here in the 
fort.” 

He was about to dodge me with a false- 
hood, I thought; but I produced the mysteri- 
ous bits of paper which had been found =e 
two of them, and this had a salutary 
upon him. I said we had possession of two 
of the men, and he must point out the third, 
This frightened him badly, and he cried 
out: 

“Oh, please don’t make me—he would kill 
me on the spot!” 

I said that that was all nonsense; I would 
have somebody near by to protect him, and, 
besides, the men should be assembled without 
arms. I ordéred all the raw recruits to be 
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mustered, and then the poor trembling little 
wretch went out and stepped along down the 
line, trying to look as indifferent as possible. 
Finally he spoke a single word to one of the 
men, and before he had gone five steps the 
man was under arrest. 

As soon as Wicklow was with us again, I 
had those three men brought in. I made one 
of them stand forward, and said: 

“ Now, Wicklow, mind, not a shade’s di- 
vergence from the exact truth. Who is this 
man, and what do you know about him?” 

Being “in for it,” he cast consequences 
aside, fastened his eyes on the man’s face, 
and spoke straight along without hesitation— 
to the following effect. 

“ His real name is George Bristow. He is 
from New Orleans; was second mate of the 
coast-packet Capitol, two years ago; is a des- 
perate character, and has served two terms for 
manslaughter—one for killing a deck-hand 
named Hyde with a capstan-bar, and one 
for killing a roustabout for refusing to heave 
the lead—which is no part of a roustabout’s 
business. He is a spy, and was sent here by 
the Colonel, to act in that capacity. He was 
third mate of the S¢# Jicholas, when she 
blew up in the neighborhood of Memphis, in 
ka and came near being lynched for robbing 

dead and wounded while they were being 
taken ashore in an empty wood-boat.” 

And so forth and so on—he gave the 
man’s biography in full. When he had fin- 
ished, I said to the man: 

“What have you to say to this?” 

“ Barring your presence, sir, it is the infer- 
nalest lie that ever was spoke!” 

I sent him back into confinement, and 
called the others forward in turn. Same re- 
sult. The boy gave a detailed history of 
each, without ever hesitating for a word or a 
fact; but all I couid get out of either rascal 
was the indignant assertion that it was all a 
lie. They would confess nothing. I returned 
them to captivity, and brought out the rest 
of my prisoners, one by one. Wicklow told 
all about them—what towns in the South 
they were from, and every detail of their 
connection with the conspiracy. 

But they all denied his facts, and not one 
of them confessed a thing. The men raged, 
the women cried. According to their stories, 
they were all innocent people from out West, 
and loved the Union Pan all things in this 
world. I locked the gang up, in disgust, and 
fell to catechising Wicklow once more. 

“Where is No. 166, and who is B. B.?” 

But there he was determined to draw the 
line. Neither coaxing nor threats had any 
effect upon him. Time was flying—it was 
necessary to institute sharp measures. So I 
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tied him up a-tiptoe by the thumbs. As the 
pain increased, it wrung screams from him 
which were almost more than I could bear, 
But I held my ground, ‘and pretty soon he 
shrieked out : 

“Oh, please let me down, and I will 
tell!” 

“ No—you'll tell defore I let you down.” 

Every instant was agony to him, now, so 
out it came: 

“No. 166, Eagle Hotel! ”—naming a 
wretched tavern down by the water, a resort 
of common laborers, ‘longshoremen, and less 
reputable folk. 

So I released him, and then demanded to 
know the object of the conspiracy. 

“To take the fort to-night,” said he, dog- 
gedly, and sobbing. 

“ Have I got all the chiefs of the conspir- 
acy?” 

“No. You’ve got all except those that 
are to meet at 166.” 

“ What does ‘ Remember XX XX’ mean ?” 

No reply. 

“What 1s the pass-word to No. 166?” 

No reply. 

“ What do those bunches of letters mean— 
‘FFFFF’ and‘ MMMM’? Answer! or you 
will catch it again.” 

“T never qwé// answer! I will die first. 
Now do what you please.” 

“ Think what you are saying, Wicklow. Is 
it final ?” 

He answered steadily, and without a quiver 
in his voice : 

“Tt = asl, Soemeae? hore Sp peeneed 
country and hate er dye is Northern 
sun shines on, I will before I will reveal 
those things.” 

I tri him up by the thumbs again. 
When the agony was full upon him, it was 
heart-breaking to hear the poor thing's shricks 
—but we got nothing else out of hi To 
every question he screamed the same reply : 
“T can die, and I wiff die; but I will never 
tell.” 

Well, we had to give it up. We were con- 
vinced that he certainly would die rather 
than confess. So we took him down and 
imprisoned him, under strict guard. 

Then, for some hours, we busied ourselves 
with sending telegrams to the War 
ment, and with making preparations for a 
descent upon No. 166. a 

It was stirring times, that black and bitter 
night. Things had leaked out, and the whole 
garrison was on the alert. The sentinels 
were trebled, and nobody could move, out- 
side or in, without being to a stand 
with a musket leveled at his head, ywever, 
Webb and I were less concerned mow than 
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we had previously been, because of the fact 
that the conspiracy must necessarily be in a 
pretty crippled condition, since so many of 
its principals were in our clutches. 

I determined to be at No. 166 in good 
season, capture and gag B. B., and be on hand 
for the rest when they arrived. At about a 
quarter past one in the morning, I crept out 
of the fortress with half a dozen stalwart and 
gamy U. S. regulars at my heels—and the 
boy Wicklow, with his hands tied behind 
him. I told him we were going to No. 166, 
and that if I found he had lied again and 
was misleading us, he would have to show us 
the right place or suffer the consequences. 

We approached the tavern stealthily and 
reconnoitered. A light was burning in the small 
bar-room, the rest of the house was dark. I 
tried the front door; it yielded, and we softly 
entered, closing the door behind us. Then 
we removed our shoes, and I led the way 
to the bar-room. The German landlord sat 
there, asleep in his chair. I woke him gently, 
and told him to take off his boots and pre- 
cede us; warning him at the same time to 
utter no sound. He obeyed without a mur- 
mur, but evidently he was badly frightened. 
I ordered him to lead the way to 166. We 
ascended twoor three flights of stairs as softly 
as a file of cats; and then, having arrived near 
the farther end ofa long hall, we came to a door 
through the glazed transom of which we could 
discern the glow of a dim light from within. 
The landlord felt for me in the dark and 
whispered me that that was 166. I tried the 
door—it was locked on the inside. I whis- 
pered an order to one of my biggest soldiers; 
we set our ample shoulders to the door and 
with one heave we burst. it from its hinges. 
I caught a half-glimpse of a figure in a bed— 
saw its head dart toward the candle; out 
went the light, and we were in pitch dark- 
ness. With one big bound [I lit on that 
bed and pinned its occupant down with my 
knees. My prisoner struggled fiercely, but 
I got a grip on his throat with my left- 
hand, and that 'was a good assistance to my 


_ knees in holding him down. Then straight- 


way I snatched out my revolver, cocked it, 
and laid the cold barrel warningly against 
his cheek. 

“Now somebody strike a light!” said I. 
“T’ve got him safe.” 

It was done. The flame of the match burst 
up. I looked at my captive, and, by George, 
it was a young woman ! 

I let go and got off the bed, feeling pretty 

ish. Everybody stared stupidly at his 

. Nobody had any wit or sense left, 

so sudden and overwhelming had been the 
surprise. The young woman began to cry, 


and covered her face with the sheet. The 
landlord said, meekly : 

“My daughter, she has been doing some- 
thing that is not right, wicht wahr ?” 

“ Your daughter? Is she your daughter?” 

“Oh, yes, she is my daughter. She is just 
to-night come home from Cincinnati a little 
bit sick.” 

“ Confound it, that boy has lied again. 
This is not the right 166; this is not B. B. 
Now, Wicklow, you will find the correct 166 
for us, or—hello! where is that boy ?” 

Gone, as sure as guns! And, what is more, 
we failed to find atraceof him. Here was an 
awkward predicament. I cursed my stupidity 
in not tying him to one of the men; but it was 
of no use to bother about that now. What 
should I do in the present circumstances ? 
—that was the question. That girl might be 
B. B., after all. I did not believe it, but still it 
would not answer to take unbelief for proof. 
So I finally put my men in a vacant room 
across the hall from 166, and told them to 
capture anybody and everybody that ap- 

roached the girl’s room, and to keep the 
andlord with them, and under strict watch, 
until further orders. Then I hurried back to 
the fort to see if all was right there yet. 

Yes, all was right. And all remained right. 
I staid up all might to make sure of that. 
Nothing happened. I was unspeakably glad 
to see the dawn come again, and be able to 
telegraph the Department that the Stars and 
Stripes still floated over Fort Trumbull. 

An immense pressure was lifted from my 
breast. Still I did not relax vigilance, of 
course, nor effort either; the case was too grave 
for that. I had up my prisoners, one by one, 
and harried them by the hour, trying to get 
them to confess, but it was a failure. 
only gnashed their teeth and tore their hair, 
and revealed nothing. 

About noon came tidings of my missing 
boy. He had been seen on the road, 
ing westward, some eight miles out, at six in 
the morning. I started a cavalry lieutenant 
and a private on his track at once. They 
came in sight of him twenty miles out. He 
had climbed a fence and was wearily dragging 
himself across a slushy field toward a large 
old-fashioned mansion in the edge ofa village. 
They rode through a bit of woods, made a 
detour, and closed up on the house from the 
opposite side ; then dismounted and skurried 
into the kitchen. Nobody there. They slipped 
into the next room, which was also unoccu- 
pied; the door from that room into the front 
or sitting room was open. They were about to 

through it when they heard a low voice; 
toe aed praying. So they halted 
reverently, and lieutenant put his head in 
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and saw an old man and an old woman kneel- 
ing in a corner of that sitting-room. It was 
the old man that was praying, and just as he 
was finishing his prayer, the Wicklow boy 
opened the front door and stepped in. Both 
of those old people sprang at him and smoth- 
ered him with embraces, shouting : 

“Our boy! our darling! God be praised. 
The lost is found! He that was dead is alive 
again!” 

Well, sir, what do you think! That young 
imp was born and reared on that homestead, 
and had never been five miles away from it in 
all his life, till the fortnight before he loafed into 
my quarters and gulled me with that maudlin 
yarn of his! It’s as true as gospel. That old 
man was his father—a learned old retired 
clergyman ; and that old lady was his mother. 


Let me throw in a word or two of explana- 
tion concerning that boy and his perform- 
ances. It turned out that he was a ravenous 
devourer of dime novels and sensation-story 
emma oe dark mysteries and gaudy 

eroisms were just in his line. Then he had 
read newspaper reports of the stealthy goings 
and comings of rebel spies in our midst, and 
of their lund purposes and their two or three 
startling achievements, till his imagination was 
all aflame on that subject. His constant com- 
rade for some months had been a Yankee 
— of much tongue and lively fancy, who 
served for a couple of years as “mud 
clerk” (that is, subordinate purser) on certain 
of the packet-boats plying between New 
Orleans and points two or three hundred 
miles up the Mississippi—hence his easy 
facility in handling the names and other de- 
tails pertaining to that region. Now I had 
spent two or three months in that part of the 
country before the war; and I knew just 
enough about it to be easily taken in by that 
boy, whereas a born Louisianian would 
ay have caught him tripping before he 
talked fifteen minutes. Do you know the 
reason he said he would rather die than 
explain certain of his treasonable enigmas ? 
Simply because he cou/dn’t explain them !— 
they had no meaning; he had fired them out 
of his imagination without forethought or 
after-thought; and so, upon sudden call, he 
wasn’t able to invent an explanation of them. 
For instance, he couldn’t reveal what was 
hidden in the “sympathetic ink” letter, for 
the ample reason that there wasn’t anything 
hidden in it; it was blank paper only. He 
hadn’t put anything into, a gun, and had 
never intended to—for his letters were all 
written to imaginary persons, and when he 
hid one in the stable he always removed the 
one he had put there the day before; so he 


was not acquainted with that knotted string, 
since he was seeing it for the first time when 
I showed it to him; but as soon as I had let 
him find out where it came from, he straight- 
way adopted it, in his romantic fashion, and 
got some fine effects out of it. He invented 
Mr. “Gaylord”; there wasn’t any 15 Bond 
street, just then—it had been pulled down 
three months before. He invented the “ Col- 
onel”; he invented the glib histories of those 
unfortunates whom I captured and confronted 
with him; he invented “ B. B.”; he even in- 
vented No. 166, one may say, for he didn’t 
know there was such a number in the Eagle 
Hotel until we went there. He stood ready 
to invent anybody or anything whenever it was 
wanted. If I called for “outside” spies, he 
promptly described strangers whom he had 
seen at the hotel, and whose names he had 
happened to hear. Ah, he lived in a gor- 
geous, mysterious, romantic world during 
those few stirring days, and I think it was 
real to him, and that he enjoyed it clear 
down to the bottom of his heart. 

But he made trouble enough for us—and 
just no end of humiliation. You see, on 
account of him we had fifteen or twenty peo- 
ple under arrest and confinement in the fort, 
with sentinels before their doors. A lot of the 
captives were soldiers and such, and to them 
I didn’t have to apologize; but the rest were 
first-class citizens, from all over the counmy, 
and no amount of apologies was sufficient to 
satisfy them. They just fumed and raged and 
made no end of trouble! And those two 
ladies—one was an Ohio Congressman’s wife, 
the other a Western bishop’s sister—well, the 
scorn, and ridicule, and angry tears they 
poured out on me made up a ke e that 
was likely to make me remember them for a 
considerable time—and I shall. That old 
lame gentleman with the was a 
college president from Philadelphia, who had 
come up to attend his n w's funeral, He 
had never seen young Wicklow before, of 
course. Well, he not only missed the funeral, 
and got jailed as a rebel spy, but Wicklow 
had stood up there in my quarters and coldly 
described him as a counterfeiter, nigger-trader, 
horse-thief, and fire-bug from the most noto- 
rious rascal-nest in Galveston ; and this was a 
thing which that poor old gentleman couldn't 
seem to get over at all. 

And the War Department! But, O my 
soul, let’s draw the curtain over that part! 

Norte.—I showed my manuscript to the Major, and 
he said : “ Your anamilierity with military matters has 
betrayed you into some little mistakes. Still, they are 
picturesque ones—let them go; military men will 
smile at them, the rest wont Senet them. 


the main facts of the history right, and have set 
em down just about as they occurred,” M., T. 





THE PORTRAIT OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


We have the pleasure of presenting to our 
readers an authentic portrait of George Eliot, 
the only one by which it is likely that she 
will be known to posterity. We are indebted 
for this privilege, as we shall presently explain, 
to the kindness and courtesy of her husband, 
Mr. J. W. Cross, who has allowed us to be 
the first to usher this beautiful work of art to 
the world. In doing so, we believe it will 
interest readers of THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 
to learn, for the first time, the exact truth re- 
garding the portraits of George Eliot, and we 
have therefore obtained from the three artists 
to whom, at different times in her life, she sat, 
some particulars of those occasions. 

Miss Evans passed the winter of 1849-50 
at Geneva, in the house of M. F. D’Albert 
Durade, the well-known Swiss water-color 
painter, who is also the translator of the au- 
thorized French version of her works. At that 
time she had, however, written nothing orig- 
inal, and had attracted no general interest. 
While she staid with M. Durade and his wife, 
the Swiss painter amused himself by making 
a small portrait of her in oils—a head and 
shoulders. This painting remains in the pos- 
session of M. Durade, who has not merely 
refused to sell it, but will not allow it to be 
photographed or reproduced in any form. ‘He 
has, however, we understand, consented to 
make a replica of it for Mr. Cross. We have 
not seen this interesting work, but we hear 
that it is considered, by those who still re- 
member the great writer as she looked in her 
thirtieth year, to be remarkably faithful. M. 
Durade recently exhibited this little picture for 
a few days at the Athénée in Geneva, but has 
refused to allow it to be brought to London. 

Ten years after this, in 1859, as the distin- 
guished portrait-painter, Mr. Samuel Lau- 
rence, was returning from America, he hap- 
pened to meet with “Adam Bede,” then just 
published. He was so delighted with the 
book that he was determined to know the 
author, and it was revealed to him that to do 
so he had but to renew his old acquaintance 
with Mr. George Henry Lewes, whom he 
had met years before at Leigh Hunt's. He 
made George Eliot's acquaintance, and was 
charmed with her, and before long he asked 
leave to make a study of her head. She as- 
sented without any affectation and, in the 
early months of 1861, Mr. Lewes commis- 
sioned the painter to make a drawing of her. 
oe him repeated sittings in his studio 
at 6 Wells street, London, and Mr. Laurence 


conversations that those occasions gave him 
with his vivacious sitter. The drawing was 
taken front face, with the hair uncovered, worn 
in the fashion then prevalent, and it was made 
in chalks. While it was proceeding, Mr. 
Laurence asked her if he might exhibit it, 
when finished, at the Royal Academy, and 
she at once consented. But when the time 
for sending in drew near, the artist received a 
letter from Mr. Lewes absolutely withholding 
this consent, and a certain strain, of which 
this was the first symptom, began to embarrass 
the relations of the two gentlemen, until Mr. 
Lewes finally refused to take the drawing at 
all. But before the summer was out, Mr. 
Langford, the reader of Messrs. Blackwood 
of Edinburgh, who published George Eliot's 
works, called on Mr. Laurence, and asked if 
he would consent to make a copy of the draw- 
ing for the firm. The artist replied that he 
should be happy to sell them the original, and 
accordingly it passed from his studio, in June, 
1861, into the back parlor of Mr. Blackwood’s 
shop, where it now hangs. Like that of M. Du- 
rade, Mr. Laurence’s portrait of George Eliot 
is not to be in any way reproduced. 

The remaining portrait is that which we 
reproduce with this number. It is an elabo- 
rate chalk drawing, in black and white, with 
a slight touch of color in the eyes, and was 
executed, in the latter part of 1866 and the 
early part of 1867, by Mr. Frederick W. Bur- 
ton, at that time member of the Society of 
Painters in Water-colors, and now director 
of the National Gallery in London. George 
Eliot gave Mr. Burton many sittings in his 
studio at Kensington, and the picture was 
eventually exhibited in the Royal Academy, 
in 1867, as No. 735, “ The Author of ‘ Adam 
Bede.’” It into Mr. Lewes’s posses- 
sion, was retained at his death by George Eliot, 
and is now the pro of Mr. J. W. Cross. 
In the spring of this year, Mr. Cross came to 
the conclusion that—as the shop-windows 
were likely to become filled with spurious 
and hideous “ portraits” of George Eliot 
—it was necessary to overcome the dislike 
felt by the family of the great novelist to 
any publication of her features, to which in 
life she had been averse, and he thereupon 
determined to record in a monumental way 
what he felt to be the best existing likeness. 
Mr. Cross took the drawing over to M. Paul 
Rajon, who is acknowledged to be the prince 
of modern etchers, and in his retirement at 
Auvers-sur-Oise, the great French artist has 


looks back with great pleasure on the long produced the beautiful etching which we 
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have been permitted to reproduce in engrav- 
ing. For this permission, and for great courtesy 
and kindness under circumstances the peculiar 
nature of which it is not necessary here to 
specify, we have to tender our most sincere 
thanks to Mr. J. W. Cross and to Mr. Burton. 

These are regarded by her friends to be 
the only important portraits of George Eliot 
which exist, but Mr. Cross possesses a very 
interesting black silhouette, cut with scissors, 
when she was sixtéen. In this profile, the char- 
acteristics of the mature face are seen in the 


THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


course of development. There is also a photo- 
graph, the only one ever taken, dating from 
about 1850, the eyes of which are said to be 
exceedingly fine. As an impression of later 
life, there should be mentioned a profile drawn 
in pencil by Mrs. Alma Tadema, in March, 


1877. Of all the portraits here alluded to, 
the one we engrave is the only one at present 
destined for publication. It may be added 
that there exist one or two other profile 
sketches, which, however, are not approved 
by the friends of George Eliot. 


> - 


TO A MISSAL OF THE 


THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


Missa of the Gothic age, 
Missal with the blazoned page, 
Whence, O Missal, hither come, 
From what dim scriptorium ? 


Whose the name that wrought thee thus, 
Ambrose or Theophilus, 

Bending, through the waning light, 

O’er thy vellum scraped and white ; 


Weaving ‘twixt thy rubric lines 

Sprays and leaves and quaint designs ; 
Setting round thy border scrolled 
Buds of purple and of gold? 


Ah!—a wondering brotherhood, 
Doubtless, round that artist stood, 
Strewing o’er his careful ways 
Little choruses of praise ; 


Glad when his deft hand would paint 
Strife of Sathanas. and Saint, 

Or in secret coign entwist 

Jest of cloister humorist. 


Well the worker earned his wage, 
Bending o’er the blazoned page! 
Tired the hand and tired the wit 
Ere the final Axpiicit / 


Not as ours the books of old— 
Things that steam can stamp and fold; 
Not as ours the books of yore— 
Rows of type, and nothing more. 


Then a book was still a Book, 
Where a wistful man might look, 
Finding something through the whole, 
Beating—like a human soul. 


In that growth of day by day, 
When to labor was to pray, 
Surely something vital passed 
To the patient page at last; 


Something that one still perceives 
Vaguely present in the leaves; 
Something from the worker lent; 
Something mute—but eloquent! 
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AROUND CAPE ANN. 


ANNISQUAM TO MARBLEHEAD. 


FISH-HOUSES AT ROCKY NECK. 


Ir would seem that Nature, when at work 
upon the Massachusetts coast, intended to 


make an island of the larger part of Cape 
Ann, but for some reason left it hanging to 
the continent by a narrow ribbon of sand. 
The colonial government discovered this in 
1638, but put no hand to the finishing touch. 
Rev. Mr. Blynman, a person “of a sweet, 
humble, heavenly carriage,” the first minister 
of the town, was authorized by it, “ 26th, 
5 mo., 1643, to cut the beach through, and to 
maintain it, and to have the benefit of it to 
himself and his forever, giving the inhabitants 
of the town free passage.” Thus the waters 
of Massachusetts and Ipswich bays, after a 
courtship of perhaps thousands of years, were 
joined in the bonds of matrimony by the 
Rev. Richard Blynman. Since that date these 
bays have been married and divorced many 
times, according to the humor of the sea or 
the people controlling town-meeting. 

If we start from this point by water, we 
follow the channel down Annisquam River by 
Trynall Cove, up and down Mill River, in and 
out of Goose and Lobster coves, by beacon 
and light-house, in and out of Hogskin, Plum, 
Lane’s, Folly, and Loblolly coves, by Hali- 
but and Andrew’s points to Pigeon Cove, by 
the harbor of Rockport and Bearskin Neck, 
Long and Gap coves, Straitsmouth, Thatcher's, 
Milk and Salt islands, into Starknaught and 

VoL. XXITI.—6. 


Little Good harbors, and along their beaches, 
by Bass Rocks, Brace’s Cove, and Eastern 
Point; rounding this into Gloucester harbor, 
the water-line still keeping its eccentric wind- 
ings, hugging Ten Pound Island here, and 
there (once) Peter Mud’s (now) Rocky Neck; 
by the old fort point, along Pavilion Beach, 
coming again to where the waters of the two 
bays mingle. 

Sea coves are ever delightful, and the Cape 
is full of them. It always seems as if the sea 
went peering up into them to spy out the 
land, to seek a fortune, or a quiet dreaming- 
place, more or less succeeding in the search. 
It must often lose a nap, though, at Folly 
Cove, for this lies open to the fiercest gales. 

Long before, in 1602, Captain Gosnold, in 
his ship the Concord, sailed by the Cape, 
pressing his weak little bark with all the sail 
he dared, to Cape Cod. Next year Martin 
Pring went sailing by, landing perhaps. 
Three years later, De Monts and Champlain 
sailed into what is now Gloucester harbor, 
naming it Le Beau Port. Again, a few years, 
and the “admiral of New England,” John 
Smith, flitted by. (If he landed there is no 
record. The hotel registers of 1614 are nota- 
bly incomplete.) With a few men in a small 
boat he ranged the coast, sounded harbors, 
made maps, and named everything his eyes lit 
on. One fair headland became Tragabigzanda, 
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ANNISQUAM. 


but a prince renamed it Cape Ann, thereby 
rescuing the writer and innumerable other 
babies from being born Tragabigzanda-ans ! 

Now came the attempt to plant a colony. 
“ Compassion towards the fisherman and partly 
some expectation of gain,” raised in England 
three thousand pounds for the purpose. Fish 
were to be caught; some were to go across 
the sea to sell them, while others remained the 
winter through. .Fourteen men, names un- 
known, were thus left in 1623-4, to await the 
return of their ship in the spring. When the 
departing vessel rounded the harbor-point, 
did they fail to go to the high rocky hill yonder 
and yearn after her until hull and sail sank 
from sight ? Was ever spring looked for 
with more longing than by those fourteen ? 
Hark! is that the clangor of wild geese? See! 
is it a sail or a cloud? Ah, a sail!—the same 
ship and master returned. These were the 
first flitting occupants of our soil,—forerunners 
of that multitude of watchers which this coast 
hath borne from that day to this! 

Any history is sad, but the history of a sea- 
coast is the saddest of all records. Not a 
mile of Cape Ann shore but has a tale of wreck 
or memorable disaster. How frequent, too, 
the record is “They sailed and were never 
heard from!” On a coast, the landmarks in 
men’s memories are the dates of some loss. It 
is the storms and wrecks that are recorded; 
the safe returns, the dropping anchors, the furl- 
ing sails, are a thousand to one, yet the sunny 
memories of them lengthen no human history. 

The loss of no single sail from this port ever 
equaled that of the brig Gloucester, which 
more than a hundred years ago entered the 
silent fleet of the “ never heard from,” making 
sixty widows. To their ears was borne the 


dismal tale that, on the night when the ship 
was supposed to have been lost, a ball of light 
(a corposant) was seen to move about the 
town, and stay briefly over the roof of each of 
the missing crew! So, we are told, the silent 
fleet signals the shore from its invisible decks. 

Our dwellers in early days had to arm 
themselves against native witches and foreign 
ghostly marauders. One story has it that at 
Louisburg, in 1745, a Cape Ann soldier shot 
a crow with his silver sleeve-buttons, which 
brought down Peg Wesson, a witch here, 
with a broken leg, the soldier’s buttons 
being found in the wound. Other cunning 
spirits would allow themselves to fall beauti- 
fully, when shot at by good powder and shot, 
but when the marksman, proud of his aim 
and happy, went to pick them up, they would 
vanish. 

Those were the days of pirates, too. In 
April, 1724, the new sloop Sguirre/, cap- 
tain Andrew Harraden, came sailing into 
Annisquam harbor, whence only a short time 
before she had departed on a fishing voyage. 
Why this unlooked-for arrival? What is that 
at the mast-head—a bucket? Young eyes, 
what is it? The spy-glass, daughter; let me 
lean it on your shoulder; be spry! My God, 
a man’s head! Ay, work fit only for a man- 
of-war, the deck of that simple fishing-sloop 
had seen. At sea, April r4th, had come 
John Phillips, the pirate, and taken possession 
of her. The Sguirre/ had caught Phillips's 
eye—she was a new craft, and needed only a 
few finishing touches. So the next day he 
transferred his company to her, and set skip- 
per Harraden to work about the unfinishe 
sloop. Here was sharp need of wit, will, and 
weapons ; but the captured crew had the first 
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A “BIT” NEAR BAY VIEW. 


and the second, and the third soon came with 
the occasion. At noon on the fourth day, 
while the Sguirrel was speeding merrily on 
her way, Edward Cheeseman, a captured man, 
suddenly tossed John Nott overboard,—the 
agreed-on signal. Down went Phillips by the 
hands of Harraden; Burrell, the boatswain, 
was quieted by a broad-ax, and overboard, 
to join John Nott, went Jimmy Sparks, the 
gunner, whereupon the others surrendered. 
This gang of Phillips'shad, within nine months, 
taken thirty-four vessels, and if the head of 
the leader hung ‘as a trophy mast-high on the 
Sguirrel, the thirty-fifth—why, perhaps skip- 
per Harraden had no ensign. 

The General Court of Massachusetts granted 
Harraden, Cheeseman, and Philmore (who laid 
the plan) £42 each, and Giles, Ivernay, But- 
man, and n 4 32 each, for their day’s 
deed. There is a low, dark, woody isle in 


Annisquam River, named Hangman’s Island, 
which seems to have got a dark name from 
its gloomy look alone, as the pirates were not 
hanged there, though tradition connects it in 
some way with this event. 

Another story has for years been told by 
Cape Ann firesides, of another sloop, and 
another Andrew—this time Andrew Robin- 
son, a Cape Ann man, whose equal it never 
had. Once, far from home in a harbor, he, 
with his two men and sloop, was captured by 
Indians. His men were speedily dispatched, 
but Robinson was reserved for a death-feast. 
That night he was guarded by the only sober 
Indian. When the others were asleep, the 
captain killed him, and, miles away, boarded 
his sloop and set sail. At daylight the Indians 
discovered their loss and gave pursuit. A sail- 
ing craft, in a light wind, with a helmsman 
only,—how easy for canoes to capture! As 
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they neared him, Robinson dropped his gun; 
the Indians bounded on deck one after 
another, only to fall and be thrown over- 
board, tomahawked by the captain—seeing 
which, the others wavered and withdrew, con- 
vinced that his life was charmed. His salva- 
tion was due to scupper nails which he had 
scattered over the deck where the enemy 


named Le Beau Port, and sincerely. Harbors 
differ as men do. Harbors are human and 
something like women; they have their own 
times for dainty and delicate attire. To know 
them, you must study them, under daylight, 
under twilight ; at sunrise and sunset; under 
the full harvest moon; at low tide and hich 
tide; in a storm and after it is over; then 


GLOUCESTER HARBOR—SUNSET. 


would alight,—the short, sharp heads and 
points of which gave to naked feet no foot- 
hold, but only terror and pain. 

Cape Ann seems to make good report of 
its ministers. One, dying at thirty-three, is 
pictured as “of a pleasant aspect and mien; 
of a sweet temper, inoffensive in his whole 
behavior ; pious and peaceable in his conver- 
sation ; his ministerial gifts superior, and his 
fidelity, diligence, and success answerable.” 
His salary was sixty pounds per annum as 
long as he could live comfortably by it. Per- 
haps he lived as long as he could by it and 
then died, thus adding to the list of his virtues 
that of dying rather than ask for more salary. 
Of another minister it is stated that “on all 
proper occasions he always strove to excite 
childhood to laughter, youth to mirth, and 
mature age to cheerfulness.” Another came 
to a divided parish, and for fifty years won 
the hearts of his hearers by “simplicity, sin- 
cerity, and meekness.” Another, zealous, 
faithful, and excellent, died in the eighty-third 
year of his age and the fifty-eighth of his 
ministry. Still another, becoming aged and 
infirm, accepted a pension of fwenty shillings a 
month from the parish, after a service of forty 
years. 

In 1606, we have seen, our harbor was 


will you find some mood to admire, new 
beauty come to sight, Our harbor, like ever) 
other, sulks sometimes, one must allow. A 
dog-day’s fog has hung over it, or wrung 
itself dry into it, to-day. Open as the high- 
way to all farers, many kinds of craft share its 
favor. The deeply laden collier with its sober 
mien ; the lumber-coaster with her deck-load 
suggesting the heart of pine forests in Maine; 
the stranger ship with salt from Spain; the 
sloop or schooner yacht with every grace a 
marvel and every line a picture,—those lilies 
of the sea, which toil not, neither do they spin; 
the tug-boat eying every sail for a summons; 
the fisherman with her seine-boat ready for 
action, idle after toil ; the ferry-boat going her 
way so often as to have it by heart ; the light, 
clumsy wood-coaster from the provinces, 
sturdily maintaining her look of indifference 
to the finer company around her; a single 
skiff shooting among the dories and boats; il 
pointing different ways; some with sails partly 
set, expectant; some with minds made up, 
their anchors resolutely down, and all either 
grieving or sulking over the uncertain weather. 
One hint of farewell from the setting sun, and 
whatachange! Thesomber collier and coaster 
look careless and happy, and the yachts share 
the gold that falls upon them with every 
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GLOUCESTER HARBOR—EARLY MORNING 


homely sister, till twilight creeps and creeps 
up every mast, like a miser, for every glint of 
it. The woods along the western shore grow 
like a deepening mystery. The tide is down, 
and the weed-hung rocks seem darkly to desire 
the night. One gleam is in the western sky, 
the light of which little pools of tide among 
the rocks sue for and obtain, by some bridge 
unseen. 

Seldom seems a sky so bright 

As the sunset sky to-night ; 

Yet it lieth far away, 

While I walk in twilight gray! 


While the day is leaving me, 
Think to bless that bit of sea? 


Tide, thy wall of rock about 
Cannot keep that gleam without ! 
Sky, couldst thou withhold thy mite 
From that lonely pool to-night ? 


Golden sky, thou seem’st to be 
Some illumined memory! 

Bit of sea, thou seem’st some heart 
From that memory apart! 


By a bridge I cannot see 
Comes ‘that far-off memory ; 


new Heart, that memory is thine! 
every Lo! but here a bit of tide, Heart, thy memories are mine! 
v A Hemmed by rock on either side, . 7 
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many love it? One star is skipper and crew 
of the whole heavens, and, weary with its 
watch, “turns in,” not curious to see what the 
day is like. The wind issleeping. A boat here 
and there puts off to some vessel. “ Schooner 
ahoy !” says a voice from the shore, and she 
@hoys. Sail and hull and rope and block are 
duplicated in the tide below. That was a yawn 
of the awaking wind. Notes of preparation 
deepen. Sail after sail is swayed up. Anchors 
break their hold; then comes the quickened 
clink, clink, of the windlass ; the jib is hoisted, 
and the south-west wind, no longer napping, 
fills it and a hundred other sails that make 
their way out of the harbor in the morning 
sunlight, to and fro. 

The first schooner-rigged craft that ever 
swam, it is claimed, was built by Andrew 
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posed the Cape Ann fleet in 1693; now it 
has nearly five hundred sail, of almost twenty- 
eight thousand tons, and Gloucester is the 
largest fishing port in the land. Its fleet is 
manned by men of every clime. A tide of 
young men, mainly from the Provinces, sets 
steadily toward this port. Many have the char- 
acteristic recklessness of the sailor, and earn- 
ings of weeks are spent between sunset and 
sunrise. There is among them no sailor cut of 
clothes, and ashore they follow the prevailing 
fashions, down to lager beer. All haunts are 
prepared for Jack, and he is prepared for all 
haunts. As in all other callings, thrift follows 
prudence and industry, though he seem to 
lie open to the changes and chances of luck. 
You will see his cottage commanding the 
finest sea view, for on the heights lie the 














EAST GLOUCESTER. 


Robinson at East Gloucester, in 1713, and 
named the Schooner, It was a handy craft for 
rig, but, even down to fifty years ago, a clumsy 
body. Cape Ann vessels are mostly built 
at Essex, a few miles from Gioucester; up 
a river or crooked creek, the builders con- 
struct and launch their faithful work for all 
sorts of seas to mock at and all sorts of weather 
to try. Sothey were building thirty years ago, 
when one, more venturesome, suddenly de- 
parted from the models of the day, sharpening 
the bow and hollowing the run. What talk 
among the fishermen! Who would go in her? 
What a of arake! What a sheer! She 
was manned, though; became successful, and 
very soon others were on the stocks modeled 
after the Romp, the pet of the fleet. 

Six sloops, one boat, and one shallop com- 


cheapest lots. Alas! that the waiting wife 
can also look harborward on every coming 
sail, often to see the flag “ half-mast ”—for 
whom ? 

Here are no labor strikes. The sailor brings 
in a fare of fish, perhaps all he has caught, by 
themselves. They are weighed off, the vesse! 
is put to rights, and he goes up to the counting 
room for his check. The whole value of the 
fish is reckoned by the vessel-owner or his 
clerk; then is deducted cost of ice and bait 
bought; then, one-quarter of one per cent. 
for the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund; one 
half the remainder belongs to the owner, 
the other to him. From his part is then de- 
ducted charges for wood-sawing and splitting, 
for water, medicine-chest, condensed milk, 
and any charge for labor on the vessel which 
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belonged to him to do, but which has been 
hired done. His check is then handed him, 
and he presents it in person, or it finds its 
devious way to the bank by other—perhaps 
not cleaner—hands. 

One of the most exciting scenes imaginable 
is that of a fleet of hundreds making the port 
in a storm. In a north-east gale they must 
beat in, All day long, by twos and threes, 
they come. It is luff, bear away, or tack ship 
to avoid a smash. Crack, snap, goes a jib- 
boom off. Crack, snap, there is one main- 
boom the less. Hoarse voices of the skippers 
howl in entreaty or command above the howl- 
ing gale, and the shore is lined with listening 
lookers-on. 

A visit to Cape Ann is hardly a visit unless 
has driven around it. Almost every 


one 
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variety of scenery is met with and enjoyed 
during the fifteen miles’ drive—miniature for- 
ests and mountains, and mimic seas. Out of 
the city we follow the highway northward. 
Many a by-way with its legend will entreat 
us to turn into it. The house on the left, with 
the upper story projecting over the lower, was 
in old times a tavern. Here the five select- 
men of 1740 met to be sworn in, on which 
occasion the bill against the town for their 
a ca including “ licker,” was £3 
10S. 2d, 

_Now to the right lie orchard and meadow, 
with a salt-water creek winding between. On 
the left stands an old mansion, on whose walls 
hangs a portrait of a lady by Copley. Far- 
ther on, also to the left, a mass of gray rock 
lifts itself high above the way like a battlement, 
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named the “ Poles.” On an unguarded side it 
may be climbed. At the western base a rocky 
pasture rolls up hill and down, to the river. 

Toward sunrise, across the creek, up beyond 
the green meadows, lies a bit of old brown 
road over a hill, leading only to the hearth- 
stones of a “ vanished settlement,” to what in 
old time was the town. If you sit down there, 
it will be to wonder what the dwellers fed on, 
and how babies ever grew to men on this 
uncertain soil. The multitude of stones seem 
like flocks and herds, held. by some spell of 
enchantment, and one waits half expectant 
to see if haply they may not resume their 
wonted ways, and fall to grazing the little 
grass there 1s. 

Now we descend from the “ Poles” to the 
highway again, cross the bridge by the old mill, 
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by the church of Riverdale, rising as the road 
rises, until we catch again glimpses of river 
creeks and coves, making, as has been said, 


“the scenery bewildering in beauty.” Now a 
quick turn of the road, and to the left, we 
look down a rocky vale to a river creek, and 
ahead into a vista of overarching willows; 
under them by an old mill and-over Goose 
Cove bridge ; then in a few minutes we are on 
the bridge that spans Lobster Cove. Our eyes 
rest on the rocky ridge where the first settlers 
of Cape Ann lived, and where they now lie with 
scarcely earth enough to coverthem. Oneside 
of the cove is bordered by a hill-side of pine- 
woods. Along the other lies all the quaintness 
there is left in ’Squam. Olden buildings face 
divers ways, with their bits of land and ledge. 
One looking broadly to the southern sun, 
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with a face partly dark and partly light, con- 
fesses to a divided ownership. Old wharves 
remain, which commerce has forsaken and 
forgotten, whereon the grass has only half a 
mind to grow, and the soil scarcely any mind 
to let it live. Only a decrepit boat or two 


abandoned to die, or dismantled just enough 
to show that the owner has in mind for them 
yet a voyage or two more—only these are left 
to tell of her sea-faring life. The days when the 
sloop Sguirre/, to the old wives’ wonder, sails 
in and drops anchor in Annisquam harbor, with 
a pirate’s head for an ensign, are departed. 

Farther on we hear the clink of the quarry- 
men’s hammers: miles and miles of stone 
have been carried away from the heart of 
Cape Ann. Across the bay looms the east- 
ern shore. Sea-coves invite the road down, 
or the road invites the sea alongside. One 
little nook—a cove of a cove—we look 
into from the road, or a bit of bridge that 
goes over it. From this nook, these two 
hundred years, the fisherman’s encounter 
with the sea and fate has been hand to 
hand. His craft a dory, he wins his bread 
by hook and line, or sets his net and lob- 
ster-trap for luck. A mossy fish-house flanks 
one side ; on the other, the home of the fisher- 
folk stands, almost within reach of the tide, 
with a tree or two to ward off the gaze of 
the curious passer-by. 

On again, and we are at the end of the 
Cape, Pigeon Cove, where, it is said, in 1692, 
two young men built the first house as a 
refuge for their mother, who was denounced 
at Salem as a witch. Since that day, Pigeon 
Cove has had many a lover of its sea gleams 
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and glooms, its crags, its forest-paths and 
pastures of fern and sweet-scented bayberry- 
bushes, its bird-songs, its tinkling tides, and 
the sea-flavored talk of its old fisher-folk. 
Dana, the poet, discovered its charms forty 
years ago. Then another poet, Bryant, gave 
to woods, and fields, and shores the added 
charms of his presence. Then came artists, 
authors, and divines, and after the few, the 
multitude. The old gambrel-roofed inn and 
cozy quietude was obliged to make way for 
the Mansard and the summer throng. 

One thing the lounger and all his throng 
cannot take away—the old, old blue sea. 
Here it is, blue as far as the eye can go, and 
blue beyond. The many-handed sea! com- 
mon carrier for all faring kind! Twice a day 
it fills, with the royal wine of its favor, the gob- 
lets it has hollowed out of the rock. Upon 
it east and west bound fleets come and go 
their silent way, all the more weird when they 
pass the silver wake of the moon. Happy 
vision if we chance to see a fleet of a hundred 
sail hover in the near offing ! 

Under the light of the full moon we ride 
on the remaining five or six miles to complete 
the tour, through the town of Rockport, and 
the farming suburbs of the city. 

Vater and Gattin, whom these pages know, 
one summer day planned a row in their boat, 
the /dler, from Le Beau Port along the shore to 
Magnolia, a few miles. A fine thing to do at 
the best, but at the worst, not fine enough to 
tempt one twice. As they started, the wave- 
lets, thinking it very jolly, no doubt, put little 
white feathers in their green caps and danced 
away to the shore. Vater rowed past Fisher- 
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men’s Field, where Roger Conant and Miles 
Standish met, and the fourteen watchers wait- 
ed; past Norman’s Woe, where Longfellow 
wrecked the Hesferus—the wind rising, the lit- 
tle waves growing wilder with delight, or some- 
thing which seems like it, and Gattin seated 
in the bottom of the boat. Higher the waves 
rise, higher the wind rises. “The rude and 
broken coast-line white with breakers” there 
to leeward gave no comfort to Vater at the 
oars, who headed the boat almost bayward, to 
keep out of the trough of the sea. Once or 
twice there came a little cry from Gattin, as 
a threatening wave higher than her head 
seemed about to break into the /dler. They 
took little thought of Whittier’s lines: 


“Of the marvellous valley hidden in the depths of 
Gloucester woods, 

Full of plants that love the summer—blooms of 
warmer latitudes ; 

Where the Arctic birch is braided by the Tropic’s 
flowery vines, 

And the white magnolia-blossoms star the twilight 
of the pines.” 


However, they landed safely at Magnolia, 
and from the windows of the Hesperus house 
looked out upon the waves, which, now that 
the rowers were out of their reach, seemed to 
soften down. 

There were boats and coast-scenery in 
Vater’s dreams that night, and in them, after 
a perilous row in a dory, he found himself snug 
and safe climbing a stair-way in the harbor of 
Marblehead. 

Marblehead !—it is no dream-land. Name 
it, and what stories of heroism, trial, and trou- 
ble throng to mind! Its old look is wearing 
away. Last summer a visitor found in the 
harbor but one old schooner; a coal-vessel 
was running in, and a few yachts were sun- 
ning themselves idly in its waters. The fish- 
houses and flakes are falling down; new 
houses look out from old places; but you 
look for the name of the street you are in, 
and it is that of a hero, or is historic in itself. 
Marblehead streets are crooked, but their 
names will wear. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


Ir is no easy task to write for the public 
eye an account of a deeply venerated friend, 
whom death has newly taken. It is a task on 
which one = well shrink from entering, 


save at the wish of those whose desire in such 
a matter carries the force of a command. He 
who makes the attempt can scarcely avoid 
two opposite perils. Strangers will be apt to 
think his admiration excessive. Friends more 
intimate than himself, on the other hand, will 
find a disappointing incompleteness in any esti- 
mate formed by one less close than they,—one 
who, seeing only what his own nature allowed 
him to see, must needs leave so much unseen, 
untold. Between these conflicting dangers the 
only tenable course is one of absolute candor. 
To fail in candor, indeed, would be to fail in 

t. “ Obedience is the courtesy due to 
kings,” and to the sovereigns of the world of 
mind the courtesy due is truth. 

The world has already been made acquaint- 
ed with most of the external facts of George 
Eliot’s life. Mary Ann Evans, youngest child 
of Robert Evans, land agent, was born at 
Arbury, near Nuneaton, in Warwickshire, on 
November 22, 1820. Her birthplace was thus 
ouly some twenty miles from Shakspere’s, 

the “rookery elms” of her childish 
memories, survivors of the Forest of Ar- 
den, may have cast their shadow also on 
the poet of Jagues and Rosalind. Arbury 
Vou. XXIII.—7. 


Hall, the seat of Sir Roger Newdigate, her 
father’s principal employer, is reproduced as 
the Cheverel Manor of “ Mr. Gilfil’s Love- 
story.” So, also, does Chilvers Coton Church 
appear as Shepperton, Astley Church—* The 
Lanthorn of Arden "—as Knebley, and Nunea- 
ton as Milby, while many of the inhabitants 
of that quiet region are painted in “ Scenes of 
Clerical Life,” as they were, or as they might 
have been. 

Her education was mainly self-acquired. 
For a short time—before she was ten years 
old—she was at school in Nuneaton, after- 
ward at the Miss Franklins’ in Coventry. “I 
began at sixteen,” she says, in a letter which 
lies before me, “to be acquainted with the 
unspeakable grief of a last parting, in the 
death of my mother.” After this loss, and the 
marriage of her brothers and sisters, she lived 
alone with her father, and in 1841 they re- 
moved from Griff House to Foleshill, near 
Coventry. 

During all these early years, as, indeed, 
during all the years which followed them, 
religious and moral ponderings made the 
basis of George Eliot’s life. To her, as to 
most of the more serious spirits of her genera- 
tion, religion came first after the Evangelical 
—for a time even after the Calvinistic—pat- 
tern. The figure of Dinah Morris is 
taken from her aunt, Elizabeth Evans, whose 
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simple goodness had much attraction for the 
earnest, self-questioning girl. And in other 
well-known characters she has shown her deep 
realization of those forms of faith and piety 
which rest, not on outward ceremonies, but 
on the direct communion of the heart with 
God. The story of the spiritual growth of 
Maggie Tulliver—in great part, no doubt, 
autobiographical—has been felt by many 
readers to be almost unique in its delineation 
of passionate search, of an eager, self-renounc- 
ing soul, But there are those who seek and 
cannot find, who knock, and to whom it is 
not opened. There are those, the very inten- 
sity of whose gaze seems to dim the great 
hope on which it rests; who, while the king- 
dom of heaven fulfills itself within them, cease 
to discern it before them and afar. 

Such was the case with George Eliot. After 
a few years spent at Foleshill in close study, 
aided by the Charles Brays and other intelli- 
gent friends at Coventry, we find her coming 
first before the world, though anonymously, in 
1846, with a translation of Strauss’s “ Life of 
Jesus.” This was followed by a translation of 
Feuerbach’s “ Essence of Christianity,” and a 
translation, as yet unpublished, of Spinoza’s 
“Ethics.” Her mind had taken its ply, and 
while her nature, eminently constant and con- 
servative, retained always a deep reverence 
and affection for whatever names itself by the 
name of Christ, she never sought again the 
old means of grace, nor felt the old hope of 

lory. 

Her father died in 1849, and for some time 
before his death she was mainly absorbed in 
attendance on him. She told me once that 
for the last year of his life she had read 
Scott’s novels aloud to him for many hours 
almost daily; and thus, we may suppose, 
amid her severer studies, she was imbibing 
something of the method of one to whom she 
always looked up as a master. After her father’s 
death she went abroad with the Brays, and 
remained for some eight months en pension 
near Geneva, and afterward at M. d’Albert’s 
house in the town. This was to her a time of 
intense delight in the externa! world. The 
shock of bereavement had left her spirit open 
to those consolations with which Nature is 
ever ready to soothe a generous pain. 

She returned to England in 1850, and in 
1851 she became sub-editor of the “ West- 
minster Review,” a periodical which has often 
been the first to welcome the contributions of 
writers who have afterward risen to fame. 
She lodged with the editor, Dr. Chapman, 
and his wife, in a large house in the Strand, 
which was the center ofa literary group, pen- 
etrated for the most part with strongly scien- 
tific tendencies, and especially with the phi- 


losophy of the Comtist school. Among the 
articles in the “ Review” which have since 
been pointed out as hers, that on “ Worldli- 
ness and Other-Worldliness” (Jan., 1857) is 
especially characteristic and noteworthy. 

This course of placid self-culture was inter- 
rupted by personal events which mcreased 
the perplexity, deepened the significance, of 
life. A long tragedy unrolled itself before her ; 
her pity, affection, gratitude were subjected 
to a strong appeal; a path was chosen over 
which, amidst much of happiness, a certain 
shadow hung. It is enough to say here that 
if ever her intimate history is made more 
fully known to the world, it will be found to 
contain nothing at variance with her own 
unselfish teaching ; no postponement of prin- 
ciple to passion ; no personal happiness based 
upon others’ pain. 

In 1854, Mr. and Mrs. Lewes went to Ger- 
many, and spent a year mainly at Weimar 
and Berlin. They saw much of the most 
intellectual society of Germany, and it was, 
perhaps, in this stimulating companionship 
that the earnest student first became strongly 
conscious of original power. It was, at any 
rate, soon afterward that she discovered the 
means of self-expression by which she was 
best able to move mankind, in a form of liter- 
ature whose freedom of plan renders it spe- 
cially fitted to reflect the complexity of 
modern life and thought. She preluded with 
one or two short tales, which indicate that 
her power was only just ripening. Then 
“ Scenes of Clerical Life” appeared, in 1857, 
“Adam Bede” in 1859, and “The Mill on 
the Floss” in 1860. 

The author’s identity was soon discov- 
ered under her nom de plume of “ George 
Eliot,” and the publication of these first books 
made a sudden change in her life and sur- 
roundings. She awoke and found herself 
famous. From an obscure sub-editor of an 
unfashionable review, she rose at a bound 
to the first place among the imaginative 
prose writers of her time. 

Her remaining twenty years of life were 
such as the spirit conscious of a message to 
deliver might most desire. Her mind was fed 
by strenuous and constant study,—scientific, 
linguistic, ce frequent travel in 
those historic lands whose air quickens spirit as 
well as body, and by habitual intercourse with 
many of the foremost minds of the age. She 
never had much connection with the political 
—still less, of course, with the merely fashion- 
able—world, but nearly all who were most 
eminent in art, science, literature, philan- 
thropy might be met from time to time at 
her Siadey afternoon receptions. There were 


many women, too, drawn often from among 
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very different traditions 6f thought and belief 
by the unfeigned goodness which they recog- 
nized in Mrs. Lewes’s look and speech, and 
sometimes illumining with sdtme fair young 
face a salon whose grave talk needed the 
grace which they could bestow. Atid there 
was sure to be a considerable admixtére of 
men not as yet famous—probably never to be 
so—but whom some indication of studies 
earnestly pursued, of sincere effort for the 
ood of their fellow-men, had recommended 
to “ that hopeful interest which "—I quote the 
generous words of a letter which lies before 
me—* the elder mind, dissatisfied with itself, 
delights to entertain with regard to the 
younger, whose years and powers hold a 
larger measure of unspoiled life.” 

It was Mr. Lewes who, on these occasions, 
contributed the cheerful donhomie, the observ- 
ant readiness, which are necessary for the 
fusing together of any social group. Mrs. 
Lewes’s manner had a grave simplicity which 
rose in closer converse into an almost pa- 
thetic anxiety to give of her best—to estab- 
lish a genuine human relation between herself 
and her interlocutor—to utter words which 
should remain as an active influence for good 
in the hearts of those who heard them. To 
some of her literary admirers, this serious 
tone was distasteful; they were inclined to 
resent, as many critics in print have resented, 
the prominence given to moral ideas in a 
quarter from which they preferred to look 
merely for intellectual refreshment. 

Mrs. Lewes’s humor, though fed from a 
deep perception of the incongruities of human 
fates, had not, except in intimate moments, 
any buoyant or contagious quality, and in all 
her talk,—full of matter .and wisdom and 
exquisitely worded as it was,—there was the 
same pervading air of strenuous seriousness 
which was more welcome to those whose 
object was distinctly to arn from her than 
to those who merely wished to pass an idle 
and brilliant hour. To her, these mixed re- 
ceptions were a great effort. Her mind did 
not move easily from one individuality to 
another, and when she afterward thought 
that she had failed to understand some diffi- 
culty which had been laid before her,—had 
spoken the wrong word to some expectant 
heart,—she would suffer from almost morbid 
accesses of self-reproach. Perhaps to no 
imaginative writer—to no writer, at any rate, 
of what is commonly - called “ light literature” 
—has fame ever presented itself so unmi 
as responsibility. Each step that she gained 
m popular favor drove her into a more sed- 
ulous conscientiousness,—a conscientiousness 
which probably injured her later books, by 
the over-elaboration to which it led. Aware 


of this danger of a too sedubois dnd sensitive 
éare, she abstained almost whdlly from read- 
ing. reviews of her works. She had ao appetite 
for indiscriminate eulogy. 

“Vague praise,” she writes to a friend, 
“or praise with false notes in its singing, is 
something, to be endured with difficult resigna- 
tion.” And censure, or criticism which called 
on her for what she could not give, would, 
she felt, only serve to embarrass and depress 
her. In this matter, as in all, Mr. Lewes 
stood betweet her and the world without, 
with the loyal care with which he repaid the 
priceless benefit which his character drew 
from hers. 

Thus a score of years. Then came 
his sudden death; her heavy sorrow; her 
faithful effort to preserve forever the mem- 
ory which she held so dear. She edited his 
last book with scrupulous care, and founded 
the “George Henry Lewes Studentship” in 
Physiology; providing, with a loving minute- 
ness, that his full name should be forever 
associated with a wisely planned scheme for 
the fostering of his chosen study. J then, 
beyond expectation, it catme about that fate 
reserved for her yet seven months of a new 
happiness; and she reached unawares the 
term of earthly life in the midst of uaslacken- 
ing intellectual activities, of ever-deepening 
loves. 

Nothing, indeed, was more remarkable in 
this last period of her life tham her intense 
mental vitality, which failing health did not 
seem in the least to impair. She possessed in 
an eminent degree that power which has led 
to success in so many directions—which is 
ascribed both to Newton and to Napoleon— 
of keeping her mind unceasingly at the stretch 
without conscious fatigue. She would cease 
to read or to ponder when other duties called 
her, but never (as it seemed) because she her- 
self felt tired. Even in so complex an effort 
as a visit to a picture-gallery implies, she 
could continue for hours at the same pitch 
of earnest interest, and outweary strong men. 
Nor was this a mere habit of passive recep- 
tivity. In the mtervals between her succes- 
sive compositions her mind was always fusing 
and combining its fresh stores, and had her 
life been ap. ott it is probable that she 
would have produced work at least equal in 
merit to anything which she had already 
achieved. I may perhaps be allowed to illus- 
trate what has here been said by a few words 
as to the occupations of her last days on 
earth. : 

On the Friday night before her death, 
Mrs. Cross wi a representation of the 
“A on,” in Greek, by Oxford under- 

tes, and came back fired with the old 
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words, thus heard anew, and planning to read 
through the Greek dramatists again with her 
husband. On Saturday, she went as usual to 
the concert of classical music, and there, as it 
seems, she caught the fatal chill. That even- 
ing she played through on the piano much 
of the music which had been performed in 
the afternoon; for she was an admirable ex- 
ecutant, and rendered especially her favorite 
Schubert with rare delicacy of touch and feel- 
ing. And thus, as her malady deepened, her 
mind could still respond to the old trains of 
thought and emotion, till, all unexpectedly 
to herself and those who loved her, she 
passed into the state of unconsciousness from 
which she woke on earth no more. 

The story of George Eliot’s life, it will be 
seen, is a simple and unsuggestive one. It 
is merely the record of the steady develop- 
ment-of a strong and serious mind. There is 
not much in her which we can trace as inher- 
ited; not much which we can ascribe to the 
influences of any unusual circumstances in 
her journey through life. Yet, from her father, 
—the carpenter who rose to be forester, the 
forester who rose to be land-agent,—whose 
modified portrait appears both in Caleb Garth 
and in Adam Bede,—she derived, no doubt, 
that spirit of thoroughness, that disdain of 
all pretentious or dishonest work, that respect 
for conscientious effort, however mistaken 


and clumsy, which were so distinctive of her 


in later life. And it must also be considered 
as a most fortunate -thing,—more impor- 
tant, perhaps, for a female novelist in Eng- 
land than for an author of any other type,— 
that the position of her family, while suffi- 
ciently comfortable to allow of her being 
liberally educated, was humble enough to 
bring her into close and natural contact with 
the quaint types of rural life,—as much su- 
— in picturesqueness to the Aadituds of 
iterary drawing-rooms as Mrs. Poyser is to 
Theophrastus Such, At the time when impres- 
sions sink deepest, it was among the Tullivers, 
the Silas Marners, the Bartle Masseys of this 
world that George Eliot’s lot was cast. And 
thus in the shy and quaint, but affectionate and 
observant child, grew up the habit of discerning 
worth and wisdom beneath rugged envelopes, 
of feeling that “keen experience wh pity 
blent” of which she speaks in one of her poems: 


“The pathos exquisite of lovely minds 

Hid in harsh forms—not penetrating them 

Like fire divine within a common bush 

Which glows transfigured by the heavenly guest 
So that men put their shoes off; but en 

Like a sweet child within some thick-walled cell, 
Who leaps and fails to hold the window-bars, 
But having shown a little dimpled hand, 

Is visited thenceforth by tender hearts, 

Whose eyes keep watch about the prison walls.” 
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This sympathy with imperfection, this skill 
in interpreting the signs by which dumb and 
baffled creatures seek to show their love and 
need, was at the root of much both of her 
humor and her pathos. Her gaze did not 
invest the world around her with “ the light 
that never was on sea or land,” but seeing 
men and women without idealization, she still 
could love them as they were. This gave to 
her sympathy a peculiar quality which made 
it less flattering to the recipient, though in 
one sense of greater value. It was full and 
penetrating, but it seemed rather to be be- 
stowed on principle, and as to a human being 
in difficulty or distress, than to be prompted 
by any such momentary glow as could induce 
her to forget what she calls 


“The twists and cracks in our poor earthenware, 
That touch me to more conscious fellowship 

(I am not myself the finest Parian) 

With my coevals.” 


She contemplated, indeed, her own powers 
and character with a gaze of the same im. 
partial scrutiny. Her natural candor of self- 
judgment had perhaps been fostered by the 
tardiness of her success, which had worked 
in her the best effect which long obscurity 
can produce on strong and humble natures. 
It had accustomed her to conceive of herself 
as of one who must still strive, who sees his 
work before him, whose ideal is not yet at- 
tained. And it was noticeable that in any 
casual allusion to her own faulty tendencies 
she seemed to have felt less need to guard 
against those which go with success than 
against those which go with failure. 

Mr. Lewes and she were one day good- 
humored]y recounting the mistaken effusive- 
ness of a too-sympathizing friend, who insisted 
on assuming that Mr. Casaubon was a portrait 
of Mr. Lewes, and on condoling with the sad 
experience which had taught the gifted av- 
thoress of “ Middlemarch” to depict that 
gloomy man. And there was indeed some- 
thing ludicrous in the contrast between the 
dreary pedant of the novel and the gay self- 
content of the living savant who owt 9 acting 
his vivid anecdotes before our eyes. “ But 
from whom, then,” said a friend, turning to 
Mrs. Lewes, “did you draw Casaubon?” 
With a humorous solemnity, which was quite 
in earnest, nevertheless, she pointed to her 
own heart. She went on to say—and this one 
could well believe—that there was one other 
character—that of Rosamond Vincy—which | 
she had found it hard to sustain; such com- 
placency of egoism being alien to her own 
habits of mind. But she laid no claim to any 
such natural oe as could avert 
Casaubon’s temptations of jealous vanity, of 
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bitter resentment. No trace of these faults 
was ever manifest in her conversation. But 
much of her moral weight was derived from 
the impression which her friends received that 
she had not been by any means without her 
full share of faulty tendencies to begin with, 
but that she had upbuilt with strenuous pains 
a resolute virtue,—what Plato calls an iron 
sense of truth and right,—to which others, 
also, however faulty, by effort might attain. 

A few months since, there were still living 
in England three prophets: for by what other 
name, as distinguished from our poets and 
statesmen, can we so fitly call them? Two 
have passed away ; the third still lives to com- 
plete his mission. Carlyle’s was the most 
awakening personality. To Ruskin is given 
the most of revelation. But for the lessons 
most imperatively needed by the mass of men, 
the lessons of deliberate kindness, of careful 
truth, of unwavering endeavor,—for these 
plain themes one could not ask a more con- 
vincing teacher than she whom we are com- 
memorating now. Everything in her aspect 
and presence was in keeping with the bent of 
her soul. The deeply lined face, the too 
marked and massive features, were united 
with an air of delicate refinement, which in 
one way was the more impressive because it 
seemed to' proceed so entirely from within. 
Nay, the inward beauty would sometimes 
quite transform the external harshness ; there 
would be moments when the thin hands that 
entwined themselves in their eagerness, the 
earnest figure that bowed forward to speak 
and hear, the deep gaze moving from one 
face to another with a grave appeal,—all these 
seemed the transparent symbols that showed 
the presence of a wise, benignant soul. But it 
was the voice which best revealed her, a voice 
whose subdued intensity and tremulous rich- 
ness seemed to environ her uttered words with 
the mystery of a world of feeling that must 
remain untold. “Speech,” says her Don Silva 
to Fedalma, in “The Spanish Gypsy,” 


“Speech is but broken light upon the depth 
Of the unspoken: even your loved words 
Float in the larger meaning of your voice 
As something dimmer.” 


And then again, when in moments of more 
intimate converse some current of emotion 
would set strongly through her soul, when she 
would raise her head in unconscious absorp- 
tion and look out into the unseen, her expres- 
sion was not one to be soon forgotten. It 
had not, indeed, the serene felicity of souls to 
whose child-like confidence all heaven and 
earth are fair. Rather it was the look (if I 
may use a Platonic phrase) of a strenuous 

i of a soul on which high tasks are 


laid, and which finds in their accomplishment 
its only imagination of joy. 


“It was her thought she saw: the presence fair 
Of unachieved achievement, the high task, 

The mighty unborn spirit that doth ask 

With irresistible cry for blood and breath 

Till feeding its great life we sink in death.” 


I do not wish to exaggerate. The subject 
of these pages would not tolerate any words 
which seemed to present her as an ideal 
type. For,as her aspect had greatness, but 
not beauty, so too her spirit had moral dig- 
nity but not saintly holiness. A loftier po- 
tency may sometimes have been given to 
some highly favored woman in whom the 
graces of heaven and earth have met; moving 
through all life’s seasons with a majesty which 
can feel no decay; affording by her very pres- 
ence and benediction an earnest of the super- 
nal world. And so, too, on that thought-worn 
brow there was visible the authority of sor- 
row, but scarcely its consecration. A di 
pathos may sometimes have breathed from 
the unconscious heroism of some child-like 
soul. 

It is perhaps by thus dwelling on the last 
touches which this high nature was dimly felt 
to lack—some aroma of hope, some felicity of 
virtue—that we can best recognize the great- 
ness of her actual achievement, of her prac- 
tical working-out of the fundamental dogma 
of the so-called Religion of Humanity—the 
expansion, namely, of the sense of human 
fellowship into an impulse strong enough to 
compel us to live for others, even though it 
be beneath the on-coming shadow of an end- 
less night. For she held that there was so 
little chance of man’s immortality that it was 
a grievous error to flatter him with such a 
belief; a grievous error at least to distract him 
by promises of future recompense from the 
urgent and obvious motives of well-doing,— 
our love and pity for our fellow-men. She re- 
pelled “that impiety toward the present and 
the visible, which flies for its motives, its sanc- 
tities, and its religion to the remote, the 
vague, and the unknown,” as contrasted with 
“that genuine love which cherishes things in 
proportion to their nearness, and feels its 
reverence grow in proportion to the intimacy 
of its knowledge.” These words are from the 
essay on “ Worldliness and Other-Worldli- 
ness,” which has been alluded to, and which 
contains a forcible condemnation of the view 
—advanced by the t Young in its ut- 
most crudity—according to which the rea- 
son for virtue is simply the prospect of bein 
rewarded for it hereafter. So far as m 
action is dependent on that belief, so far, she 
urges, “the emotion which prompts it is not 
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truly moral—is still in the stage of egoism, 
and has not yet attained the higher develop- 
ment of sympathy.” And she adds to this a 
moving argument, which in after life was 
often on her lips and in her heart. “It is 
conceivable,” she says, “that in some minds 
the deep pathos lying in the thought of 
human mortality—that we are here for a 
little while and then vanish away, that this 
earthly life is all that is given to our loved 
ones and to our many suffering fellow-men— 
lies nearer the fountains of moral emotion 
than the conception of extended existence.” 
It was, indeed, above all things, this sad- 
ness with which she contemplated the lot of 
dying men which gave to her convictions an 
air of reality far more impressive than the 
rhetorical satisfaction which is sometimes ex- 
ressed at the prospect of individual anni- 
ilation. George Eliot recognized the ter- 
rible probability that, for creatures with no 
future to look to, advance in spirituality 
may oftenest be but advance in pain; she 
saw the somber reason of that grim plan 
which suggests that the world’s life-long strug- 
le might best be ended—not, indeed, by 
individual desertions, but by the moving off 
of the whole great army from the field of its 
unequal war—by the simultaneous suicide of 
all the race of man. But since this could not 
be; since that race was a united army only 


in metaphor—was, in truth, a never-ending 
host 
“ Whose rear lay wrapt in night, while breaking dawn 


Roused the broad front, and called the battle on,” 
she held that it befits us neither to praise 
the sum of things nor to rebel in vain, but 
to take care only that our brothers’ lot may 
be less grievous to them in that we have 
lived. Even so, to borrow a simile from M. 
Renan, the emperor who summed up his 
view of life in the words JVi/ expedit, gave 
none the less to his legions as his last night’s 
watch-word, Zaboremus. 

This stoic lesson she would enforce in tones 
which covered a wide range of feeling, from the 
grave exhortation which disdained to appeal 
to aught save an answering sense of right, to 
the tender words which offered the blessed- 
ness of self-forgetting fellowship as the guer- 
don won by the mourner’s pain. 

I remember how, at Cambridge, I walked 
with her once in the Fellows’ Garden of 
Trinity, on an evening of rainy May; and 
she, stirred somewhat beyond her wont, and 
taking as her text the three words which 
have been used so often as the inspiring 
trumpet-calls of men,—the words God, /m- 
mortality, Duty,—pronounced, with terrible 
earnestness, how inconceivable was the jirst, 
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how unbelievable the second, and yet how 
peremptory and absolute the ¢hird. Never, 
perhaps, have sterner accents affirmed the 
sovereignty of impersonal and unrecompens- 
ing Law. I listened, and night fell; her grave, 
majestic countenance turned toward me like 
a sibyl’s in the gloom; it was as though she 
withdrew from my grasp, one by one, the 
two scrolls of promise, and left me the third 
scroll only, awful with inevitable fates, 
And when we stood at length and parted, 
amid that columnar circuit of the forest-trees, 
beneath the last twilight of starless skies, | 
seemed to be gazing, like Titus at Jerusalem, 
on vacant seats and empty halls,—on a sanc- 
tuary with no Presence to hallow it, and 
heaven left lonely of a God. 

This was the severer aspect of her teach- 
ing. How gentle, how inspiring a tone it 
could assume when it was called upon to 
convey not impulse only but consolation, | 
must quote a few words to show. Writing to a 
friend who was feeling the first anguish of 
bereavement, she approaches with tender del- 
icacy the themes with which she would 
sustain his spirit. “ For the first sharp pangs,” 
she says, “there is no comfort;—whatever 
goodness may surround us, darkness and si- 
lence still hang about our pain. But slowly the 
clinging companionship with the dead is linked 
with our living affections and duties, and we 
begin to feel our sorrow as a solemn initiation 
preparing us for that sense of loving, pitying 
fellowship with the fullest human lot which, 
I must think, no one who has tasted it will 
deny to be the chief blessedness of our life. 
And especially to know what the last parting 
is seems needful to give the utmost sanctity 
of tenderness to our relations with each other. 
It is that above all which gives us new sensibil- 
ities to ‘the web of human things. Birth and 
the grave, that are not as they were.’ And by 
that path we come to find for ourselves the 
truth of the old declaration, that there is a 
difference between the ease of pleasure, and 
blessedness, or the fullest good ible to us 
wondrously mixed mortals. * * * All the ex- 
perience that makes my communion with 
your grief is summed up in a ‘God bless 
you,’ which represents the swelling of my 
heart now as I write, thinking of you and 
your sense of what was and is not.” 

It is on reading words like these that one’s 
thoughts recall the apothegm of old Ceecilius: 


“If each for each be all he can, 
A very God is man to man.” 


beste: | one of George Eliot’s works might 
be read as a commentary on that text. In 
each there is a moral crisis, which depends on 
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some strong efflux of the feeling of human 
fellowship—sometimes pouring forth un- 
checked, but with unwonted energy, and some- 
times overcoming the counter impulses of 
egoistic pleasure or pain; some selfish crav- 
ing, some angered pride, some wounded and 
bleeding love. I need not recall each indi- 
vidual instance. Throughout the earlier 
novels, where there is less of visible purpose 
and more of mere humorous portraiture than 
in the later ones, this lesson nevertheless is 
always recurring. “ Romola,” the most labori- 
ously executed of all her works,—the book 
which, as she said, “she began a young wom- 
an, and ended an old one,”—is almost from 
first to last one strain of grave insistence on 
the human bond. Or consider, especially, her 
poems; for these, though often failing in that 
instinctive melody which is the indispensable 
birth-gift of poets, are yet the most concen- 
trated expression of herself which she has left 
behind her. The poems move through more 
ideal scenes, but they enforce the self-same 
lesson; they teach that as the mounting spirit 
becomes more conscious of its own being, 
it becomes more conscious also of the bonds 
which unite it to its kin; that thus the higher 
a man is, the closer he is drawn to the lowest, 
and greatness is not an exemption, but a debt 
the more. 

“The Legend of Jubal” is, as it were, the 
sublimation of all she had to say. It is in 
that mythic tale that the benefit conferred is 
most far-reaching, the self-effacement most 
absolute, the absorption into the universal 
good most satisfying and sacred. 


“ Wouldst thou have asked aught else from any god— 
Whether with gleaming feet on earth he trod 

Or thundered through the skies—aught else for share 
Of mortal than in thy soul to 

The growth of song, and feel the sweet unrest 

Of the world’s spring-tide in thy conscious breast? 
No, thou hadst grasped thy lot with all its pain, 
Nor loosed it any painless lot to gain 

Where music’s voice was silent; for thy fate 

Was human music’s self incorporate : 

Thy senses’ keenness and thy passionate strife 
Were flesh of Aer flesh and her womb of life.” 


Few passages could so completely lift us 
into the region where Art melts into Virtue ; 
where they are discerned as twin aspects of 
the spirit’s unselfish earnestness, which would 
fain lose itself in a larger joy. The visible 
Jubal perishes forsaken and alone, but he 
lives on in the life of Music, his deathless gift 
to mankind. 

In the well-known lines which begin, “ O 
may I join the choir invisible,” the ardent 
writer has given voice to her own aspirations. 
This received its fittest commentary 
when it was read above her grave: 


“ May I reach 
That purest heaven, be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony, 
Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty.” 


To those who knew her, these words are her 
very self. Language has never expressed with 
more directness the innermost of a noble soul. 
Yet, in this realm of high speculation, to 
admire is not necessarily to feel complete agree- 
ment. There were some to whom these con- 
solations seemed all too shadowy, this resigna- 
tion premature ; some whose impulsion to a 
personal life beyond the grave was so preoc- 
cupying and dominant that they could not 
readily acquiesce in her negations, nor range 
themselves unreservedly as the fellow-workers 
of her brave despair. Those, especially, to 
whom life’s most impressive experience had 
been the spectacle of some tragedy without 
an issue, of some unmerited anguish driven in 
storms upon an innocent soul,—such men 
might well have scarcely heart enough to 
work for the future, with thoughts forever turn- 
ing to an irredeemable injustice in the past. 
Rather they would still recur to the ancient 
hopes of men; they would urge that great 
discoveries follow on great needs; that prob- 
lems which have resisted a hundred keys may 
yield to yet one key more : that in some field 
of knowledge there may yet be that to know 
which shall not, indeed, diminish life’s effort, 
but shall establish its felicity,—shall not relax 
duty but add hope. To one who thus, amid 
great sorrow, could not abandon this anchor 
of the soul, she used words some of which I 
quote, since they may serve to bring her 
nearer to some minds, which may have shrunk 
at times from the despondency discernible 
beneath her bravest speech. She wrote : 


“TI have no controversy with the faith that cries 
out and clings from the depths of man’s need. 
only long, if it were possible to me, to help in 
satisfying the need of those who want a reason for 


te the absence of what has been called consola- 


tory belief. But all the while I gather a sort of strength 
from the certainty that there must be limits or nega- 
tions in my own moral powers and life-experience 
which may screen from me many possibilities of 
blessedness for our suffering human nature. The most 
melancholy thought surely would be that we in our 
own persons had measured and exhausted the sources 
of spiritual good. But we know how the poor help 


the poor.” 


Those whose own faith is most assured can, 
I think, “have no controversy” with such 
a temper as this. The faithful servant,— 
we may reverently suppose,—will not be. 
met with condemnation because, like her 
own Fedalma, she would not count on aught 
but being faithful, Nor can it be ours to 
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blame her because, in the presence of sol- 
emn issues, she was resolved to keep within 
the limits of what she did certainly feel and 
know, and—a sterner Prometheus—at least 
to omit “vain hopes” from the gifts which 
she brought to men. She gave us of her best; 
she gave us all her best; she had no wish, 
no pleasure, but to give. 


“This was thy lot, to feel, create, bestow, 

And that immeasurable life to know 

From which the fleshl 

A seed primeval that 
* ” 


self falls shrivelled, dead; 
as forests bred. 
* . - * 


Thy gifts to give was thine of men alone: 
’Twas but in giving that thou couldst atone 
For too much wealth amid their poverty.” 


For what she gave to the world, the world 
has not been slow to thank her. But what 
she gave of private amity;—of companion- 
ship which never knew that it was conde- 


“WHEN THE TRUE POET COMES.” 


scending, of sympathy the more salutary for 
its sternness, of encouragement which pointed 
to duty only as the goal:—the thought of 
these things can come to few without some 
self-condemning tinge in their regret. Who 
is there that has drawn from an ennobling 
friendship all the blessing which he might 
have won? Wisdom is everlasting; early or 
late we apprehend her still the same. But 
“ Wisdom herself,” as Plato says, “ we cannot 
see, or terrible had been the loves she had 
inspired.” And the living forms in which she 
is in some wise embodied, the eyes through 
which there looks some parcel of her eternal 
fire,—these pass suddenly from our sight, and 
we have hardly recognized them, hardly 
known. For those who thus lament, there is 
a stern consolation. Let them draw near by 
faith; what they missed in presence, let them 
recover by contemplation; what is wanting 
to memory let them reserve for hope. 


“WHEN THE TRUE POET COMES.” 
I. 


WHEN the true poet comes, how shall we know him— 
By what clear token,—manners, language, dress ? 
Or shall a voice from Heaven speak and show him: 
Him the swift healer of the Earth’s distress! 
Tell us that when the long-expected comes 
At last, with mirth and melody and singing, 
We him may greet with banners, beat of drums, 
Welcome of men and maids, and joy-bells ringing ; 
And, for this poet of ours, 
Laurels and flowers. 


Il. 


Thus shall ye know him—this shall be his token: 
Manners like other men, an unstrange gear; 
His speech not musical, but harsh and broken 
Shall sound at first, each line a driven spear; 
For he shall sing as in the centuries olden, 
Before mankind its earliest fire forgot; 
Yet whoso listens long hears music golden. 
How shall ye know him? Ye shall know him not 
Till, ended hate and scorn, 
To the grave he’s borne. 
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Argument of the Play. 


The oracle of Apollo had declared to Laius, the king of Thebes, that he was to be killed by his own son. 
The king therefore ordered his queen, Jocasta, to destroy her child as soon as it was born. She gave the babe 
to a servant, with orders to leave it to perish in the mountains. The infant was, however, given to a — 


of Polybus, the childless king of Corinth, and was brought by him to the palace, where he was 


pted 


and educated by the a, and queen. When he became of age, wey oe went to consult the oracle of 


Apollo, and learned to his 


orror that he was destined to slay his own 


her and marry his mother. In the 


hope of averting the prophecy, he fled from Corinth, and while on the road fell into a dispute with a traveler, 
whom he slew, not knowing him to be King Laius. CEdipus had heard of the sufferings of the people of 


Thebes on account of the Sphinx, and went thither. He found the king was dead, an 
inx and was, in consequence, raised to the throne and 
ebes was afflicted with a new plague, which the oracle 
Laius was banished from the territory. The action of 


iven the hand of Qu ocasta in marriage. 


people in mourning. He guessed the riddle of the S 
een 
lared should not cease until the murderer of King 


the queen and her 


the play is confined to the working out of the fulfillment of the een In trying to discover the murderer, 


—e starts a chain of evidence which soon 
prophecy is completely fulfilled. Jocasta, craz 


from her wedding garment, puts out his eyes, and is afterward banished at his own request 


the brother of Jocasta, now the king of Thebes. 


roves that he 
by the discovery, kills herself, and C£dipus, — the gold 


imself is the regicide, and that the terrible 


y Creon, 


COSTUMES IN THE GREEK PLAY AT HARVARD. 


THE production of the “ CEdipus Tyrannus” 
of Sophocles, at Cambridge, last spring, was a 
greater success than the most sanguine en- 
thusiast at the Greek department of Harvard 
University would have ventured to predict, 
even at the last rehearsal. It is true that the 
representation of a classic tragedy would 
have attracted an interested audience from 
the vicinity of the colleges, even had it been 
produced without any serious attempt to give 
more than a rhetorical declamation of the 
text. But it is equally true that, although it 

Vou. XXITI.—8. 


was previously announced that the setting of 
the play would harmonize, as far as possible, 
with the conditions under which the old 
tragedies were represented, and that the cho- 
ruses would be sung to appropriate music, 
a large majority of those who looked forward 
to attending the performances expected to 
be more or less bored. Some proposed to be 
present, actuated by a desire to do honor to 
their favorite branch of education and to see 
in actual operation the Greek stage, which, 
though familiar to them in classic studies, 
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was yet a total stranger to their eyes. Some 
anticipated pleasure in the excitement of the 
tragedy itself and in the emotion produced 
by the music. Few or none expected to 
enjoy through their eyes anything like as 
agreeable sensations as they supposed would 
be awakened through the sense of hearing 
alone. Enough has been written in the 
public press to show to what extent accu- 
rate scholarship and faithful study made the 
tragedy a literary success, and to indicate the 
satisfaction the performance gave to all cap- 
able of judging the play from the point of 
view of a classical scholar. Besides this, the 
testimony of the critics never failed to be in 
favor of the artistic effect of the tragedy as 
a spectacle. The analysis of this element of 
sutcess was naturally meager because it de- 
manded an acquaintance with the general 
subject of costume—a branch of training 
which in this country has not yet been con- 
sidered necessary to the dramatic critic. 
Then, too, exhaustive criticism on the spec- 
tacle presupposed more or less zsthetic taste 
and appreciation on the part of the writer. 
If, as may be the case, full justice has been 
done to the artistic as well as to the literary 
merits of the representation, it still remains to 
analyze the artistic part and to point out the 
details of the scheme of dressing the charac- 
ters, and in this way to call attention to the 


particular beauties of the spectacle. For those 
who formed the large majority of the audi- 
ences in Sanders’s Theater and enjoyed as 
much with their eyes as with their ears, it 
is hoped this analysis may serve to fix in 
the mind the already fleeting souvenirs of 


the event. If to the rest of the readers some 
idea may be conveyed of the unique charm 
of the tragedy as produced in Cambridge, 
the purpose of this article will be accom- 
plished. 

It was necessary, of course, to depart from 
the traditions of the Greek theater in so far as 
they might shock our modern notions of pro- 
priety or be out of place on our stage. In 
laying aside the conventionalities of the old 
Greek tragedy there was but one thing to do. 
If the masks and uncouth costumes were to 
be discarded, it was, of course, perfectly proper 
to present the characters, as far as possible, 
in the dress of the place and period indicated 
in the plot of the tragedy. The spectacle 
of hideous masks, shapeless garments, and 
clumsy foot-gear did not promise to be agree- 
able. On the other hand, the Doric costume 
of Pericles’s time included many of the most 

eful articles of Greek dress. But in adopt- 
ing the dress of the period, a new difficulty 
was met. The pure Doric costume admitted 
of so little variety that half the charm of the 
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spectacle would be lost if this style of dress 
were rigidly adopted. Various changes had 
already been considered necessary in adapt- 
ing the play to modern representation, such 
as the employment of an orchestra, the use 
of a scene and foot-lights, and considerable 
modification of the movements of the chorus. 
There was then some excuse for departing 
from accuracy in the costumes, and accord- 
ingly various articles of Attic attire were sub- 
stituted for simpler and less pieturesque Doric 
garments, a greater range of color was fixed 
upon than was probably in perfect keeping 
with the costume of Pericles’s time, and artistic 
license was taken with textiles and minor ce- 
tails of ornament. In general respects, how- 
ever, the costume was chronologically correct. 

In order to produce anything like satis- 
factory results, it was necessary that the 
dresses should be carefully watched in the 
process of manufacture. They were accor- 
dingly all made in the writer’s studio, and 
the difficulties of shape and arrangement 
were overcome as they were met. The man- 
ufacture of the sandals demanded, however, 
a different class of skilled labor from that of 
the seamstress, and a venerable shoe-maker in 
a little country town in Massachusetts was 
persuaded to lend his talents to the reproduc- 
tion of the classic foot-gear. Carefully cut 
patterns were furnished him, and, after the 
first dash into the unknown field, he brought 
to the work an intelligently directed enthu- 
siasm which secured the best possible imita- 
tion of the ancient sandals. 

Without discussing the superiority of the 
modern theater so far as the realistic repre- 
sentation of a play is concerned, it may be 
well to call attention to the simplicity of the 
accessories and surroundings which was char- 
acteristic of the old Greek theater, and to 
show how satisfactory this simplicity proved 
to be in a modern attempt at reproduction. 
On the Greek stage there were no tawdry, 
inharmonious scenes with their too evident 
unreality, no creaking stage machinery, nor 
noisy imitation of nature’s music. Neither was 
there the distraction of artificial effects of 
light, nor the conventional, mournful strain of 
the orchestra to interrupt the play of the feel- 
ings in the pathetic passages. The sole en- 
deavor was to convey to the audience the 
full meaning of the text, leaving each tator 
free to enjoy the drama with the help of his 
imagination. It needs no argument to prove 
how much more vivid are the pictures of the 
imagination than the hasty brushings of the 
scene-painter. The elimination of everything 
that would distract the attention of the listener 
from the words of the drama would, in this 
unimaginative age, be making too radical 4 
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reform in the theater, but certainly much might 
be safely undertaken in this direction. The 
enjoyment of the “ CEdipus Tyrannus” was 
heightened immensely by the comparative 
simplicity of its setting. The same play en- 
acted between dingy wings, with all the con- 
ventional accessories, even of the best appointed 
theaters, would have been commonplace beside 
the representation in Sanders’s Theater, and 
would fail to be impressive in just the propor- 
tion that it hampered the imagination by the 
accuracy of its realism. Every one who at- 
tended the performance in Cambridge must 
have felt, if he were moved at all, a sense of 
relief at being free to surround the actors with 
the landscape that his imagination painted. 
Even the minor unavoidable breaks in the 
harmony received an energetic criticism which 
much greater inaccuracies in a modern play 
would never have inspired. Such was the 
strength of the feeling which the play excited. 

Che “(Edipus Tyrannus” was a spectacle of 
the highest order. To modern theater-goers 
the term spectacle would convey the idea of an 
army of tinsel-clad supernumeraries, a wealth 
of Dutch metal on the scenery, and a super- 
abundance of calcium light and colored fires. 
In none of these respects would the tragedy 
of Sophocles have satisfied the Aaditud of the 
numbered seat, much less the frequenter of 
the pit. It was a spectacle, in that it pre- 
sented a series of highly attractive and inter- 
esting pictures. The remarkable beauty of 
these tableaux, and their unvarying harmony 
with the sentiment of the tragedy, raised the 
spectacle to a high order of zsthetic enter- 
tainment. 

The costumes were, as has been stated above, 
in large part of a Doric pattern. In this style 
of Greek dress, the simple rectangular piece of 
cloth, as it comes from the loom, is made to 
play a very important part. This simple piece 
of cloth is not shaped in any way to the 
body, but depends for its fit on its arrange- 
ment in folds. The natural but perhaps unex- 
pected consequence of this primitive method 
of covering the human figure is to give the 
clothing a new significance. The drapery is 
frequently found to indicate the state of 
mind of the wearer. A well known artist 
in Munich once amused himself by making 


sketches of his bed-clothing as he left it each 
morning. He ordered his bed to remain un. 
touched until after breakfast, and before 
beginning each day’s painting made a sketch 
of the bed, writing on the back of the paper 
a few notes indicating graphically the state 
of mind he was in when he arose. This 
series of sketches he put away until he forgot 
how they looked, then he completed his 
study by trying to find from the sketch the 
tenor of the notes on the back. He was 
generally successful in placing accurately a 
limited range of emotions, as were most of his 
friends who tried to read the character of his 
lines. This artist was unconsciously studying 
Greek drapery. 

The Greek Aimation is nothing more nor 
less than a large sheet. It is about twice the 
length of the wearer’s height, and once his 
height in width. It is thrown around the 
body in a variety of ways, according to the 
taste of the wearer or his occupation. The 
unconscious movements of the limbs induced 
by a strong emotion would naturally affect 
the fall of drapery, which depends for its 
flow on the support of the arms and shoul- 
ders. Long unbroken lines and regular folds 
could only be kept, of course, when the 
wearer was in a tranquil frame of mind or 
had perfect control over his feelings. In 
cases of complete indifference or unconscious- 
ness, the drapery might fall off altogether. Be- 
tween these two extremes is found a range 
of simple emotions quite accurately indicated 
by the flow of the drapery. Of course, this 
statement applies mainly to the Greek Aisma- 
tion or to the Roman “ga, the noblest form 
of garment ever worn by man. All under- 
garments or shaped dresses of any kind give 
little or no effect of the sort described. A 
gentleman in a dress suit might go wild with 
grief or horror, and his shirt-front remain un- 
rumpled and his trowsers still preserve their 
stove-funnel correctness of contour. 

The imation of the Greeks was always of 
wool, and being largely of domestic manufact- 
ure, was correspondingly varied in texture 
and color. The poorer classes, when th 
wore an outside wrap, made use of st 
roughly woven of the natural wool or dyed 
of dull color, to keep from showing the dirt. 
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THE PROCESSION OF SUPPLIANTS. 


Fineness of texture and purity of color were, 
of course, found only in the garments of the 
rich. The Aimation was worn in a variety 
of ways; the manner of throwing it is by 
no means difficult to learn, and the art of 
wearing it with some degree of grace requires 
but little study. 

The experience of the Harvard students 
proved how easy it is to master the use of 
thie apparently complicated and troublesome 
article of °: ire. The wearer first takes up the 
recta.., »'~ loth, seizing it with his left hand 
near sne end, and throws the short part over 
his left shoulder from Dehind, so that the 
weight on the upper corner may just touch 
the ground. The long part is then brought 
by the right hand around under the right 
arm, and thrown over the left shoulder from 
the front, backward. The left arm is now 
raised, gathering the folds of both ends in 
such a manner as to leave two of the four 
corners on each side the arm. This throw 
7 be exactly reversed by bringing the left 
end to the front over the left shoulder, above 
the right end, which is thrown over back- 
ward. The middle of the upper edge of the 
himation may be brought over instead of 
‘ under the night arm, as in the statue of 
Sophocles, or the right end may be brought 
around the body under both arms and then 
thrown to the front over the right shoulder. 
Other interesting varieties in the throw of the 
himation are practicable, but the above are 
those which were found to be most easily 
managed. After a few trials the students, or 
most of them at least, made up their minds 
which throw they preferred, and the variety 
was left to their choice. Many of them, after 
a very little practice, wore their costumes 


with ease and satisfaction, and learned to ar- 
range them without assistance. From the first 
it was decided to be an exceedingly comfort- 
able dress, and much less troublesome than had 
been supposed. Under these circumstances, 
the wearers of the strange garb made the 
best of models, for they moved naturally and 
made a genuine practical use of the garments, 
varying the throw according to the tempera- 
ture or the freedom of motion desired. 

In dressing the characters of the “ CEdipus 
Tyrannus” the general scheme of color con- 
trasts was largely based on the possibilities of 
varying the color of the Aima#a. The play 
opened with a procession of suppliants com- 
posed of children and chosen youths, and led 
by an aged priest. These were, from the 
character of their mission, appropriately 
dressed in white, the larger youths wearing 
himatia of soft-toned wool and short tunics 
or chitones reaching nearly to the knee. These 
chitones were made of a simple length of cloth 
about two yards and a half long, sewn together 
at the ends. By joining the top of this sack- 
like chiton with two clasps, placed at proper 
distances apart, and gathering the fullness of 
the drapery at those points, holes were thus 
left for arms and neck, and the garment was 
simply put on like a sleeveless shirt, and 
girded at the waist. The suppliant boys wore 
a similar chéfon, but in place of the Aimatiun a 
chlamys or cloak of rectangular form, and 
about two yards in length by three-quarters 
of a yard in breadth. This was clasped on 
the right shoulder by a bronze fiduda or pin, 
which caught the upper edge of the ch/amys 
at two points about half a yard from the ends, 
thus leaving a place for the head, and bring- 
ing the two ends together so they fell off the 
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THE PROCESSION 


right shoulder. A simple chiéon, like the one 
described above, was worn under the ch/amys, 
and also formed the sole garment of the chil- 
dren who led the procession of the suppliants 
following the priest. The latter wrapped 
around his body, over a full chifon reaching 
to the instep, a Aimation of a single piece of 
soft flannel without a seam. This, like indeed 
all the outside wraps worn, was weighted at 
the corners. Sandals of white buckskin, copied 
in shape from the statue of Sophocles, distin- 
guished the foot-gear of the priest from that 
of the suppliants, which was of brown leather 
and of simpler cut. 

The procession of suppliants, as it moved 
across the parquet and mounted the stage on 
the opposite side, was sufficiently impressive 
to prepare the spectator for what was to fol- 
low. The slow, measured march, the uncon- 
scious, attentive look on all the faces, the pure, 
soft white masses of drapery, unbroken ex- 
cept by the wool-twined branches of olive 
carried by all, made a moving tableau of 
strange and surprising beauty. The figure of 
the old priest of Zeus leading the procession 
was venerable dignity itself, and recalled 
vividly the draped figures of classic art, giving 
a realization of the source of inspiration which 
prompted some of the noblest efforts of the 
ancient sculptors. 

(Edipus, coming from the palace, meets 
the suppliants, and the scene closes after the 
appearance of Cyeon, the brother of 
Jocasta, The simple dresses of the suppliants 
made an excellent foil for the rich royal robes 
of the king, and heightened by contrast the 
vividness of the gold-shot red of his Aimation. 
The material of this robe was a peculiar rich 
reddish-purple silken stuff, with a satin texture, 


and having a warp of gold thread which gave 
it a marvelous sheen, mingling the gloss of 
the red with the glitter of the gold. A heavy 
old passementerie bordered the whole, thus 
imitating a rich embroidery, or a running 
Greek figure, made of small gold A/agues. 
A silken chiton, clasped by heavy Adule on 
the shoulders, harmonized in color with the 
brightest lights in the Aimation, and a broad, 
plain border, imitating laminated gold, decor- 
ated the hems of the garment. A crown of 
burnished repfouss?¢ brass, copied from the small 
one found at Mycenz by Dr. Schliemann, and 
sandals of gold-embroidered white buckskin, 
cut after the pattern of those of the Olym- 
pian Hermes, completed the richness of the 


I have already hinted at the excuse for the 
adoption of any textile which might best 
convey the idea of a royal robe, and will not, 
therefore, attempt to prove that the use of 
silk was chronologically accurate. In regard 
to the color of the king’s robe, it was, perhaps, 
a simple chance in finding a desirable matenal, 
more than any desire to make a concession to 
the popular idea of royal purple, which led to 
the choice of a red approaching the purple 
hue. It seemed best to confine red as far as 
possible to the few members of the royal 
family, thus distinguishing them from the rest, 
and preventing the too frequent recurrence 
of a color which would cheapen the general 
effect if used with too great freedom. The 
quality of red was varied as far as possible in 
such a manner as to convey the idea of rich- 
ness of material appropriate to the rank of the 
wearer. Thus Creon, who entered first in a 
traveling dress, wore a chifon of salmon gray 
with embroidered border, and a woolen 
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THE PROCESSION 


chlamys of dull red, sufficiently rich to indicate 
the traveler’s social position. 

The chorus, being to some extent subordi- 
nate to the actual cast in the play, and having 
a position in the orchestra several feet lower 
than the stage, it became necessary, in order 
to give full effect to the dresses behind the 
foot-lights, to adopt a simple harmony of quiet 
colors for the sixteen singers. A quiet colored 
dress was also more characteristic of aged 
Thebans, whom the singers were supposed to 
represent. Consequently a great deal of pains 
was taken to select from different woolen 
dress goods in the market a variety of tints, 
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OF THE CHORUS. 


such as might have been produced either by 
the combination of different colored natural 
wools, or by the use of primitive and simple 
domestic dyes. The cloth known to the trade 
as Kyber cloth satisfied largely the conditions 
of flexibility, texture, width, and color, and 
several of the chorus Aimatia were made of 
this material. A soft, bunting-like stuff served 
to vary the character of the garments, and this 
in turn gave way to a fuller and thicker 
variety of simple woolen dress goods not 
unlike flannel in texture. The chifones should 
have been of wool, but, both for the sake of 
comfort and economy, cheese-cloth of three 
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THE PROCESSION 


different qualities was substituted, and the 
whole of this was dyed of plain colors, to 
contrast slightly and yet perfectly harmonize 
with the Aimatia, Each of the chifones was 
dyed separately, and the common domestic 
dyes sold in the shops in small packages were 
largely used. To give the cheese-cloth the 
appearance of wool or crépe, it was dipped in 
hot water and allowed to dry hung up loosely 
by one end. The chifones were straight sacks 
reaching to the instep, sometimes gathered on 
the shoulder by a string to imitate the drapery 
of certain rather archaic figures found in Greek 
art. White fillets, bound tightly around the 
heads, assisted to give them the proper char- 
acter. Thesandals were all of the same pattern, 
and were copied from those of the statue of 
Demosthenes. 

The entrance of the chorus after the sup- 
pliants retired struck a different but not less 
impressive note in the gamut of color. As 
they moved with stately deliberation from 
behind the curtain which served as common 
entrance and exit for all minor characters, 
they appeared not like masqueraders or su- 
pernumeraries, but like real flesh-and-blood 
characters of ancient times. The dust of cent- 
uries seemed to have gathered in their gar- 
ments, and age seemed to have grizzled their 
curly locks. There was a decided individual- 
ity about the falling of each Aimation, and the 
whole costume had the appearance of having 
been in long and constant use—a quality 
rarely found in new draperies. When they 
reached their position around the altar, they 
formed a mass composed of delicate varia- 
tions of grays and soft warm hues that was 
at once grateful to the eye and kept its place 


OF THE CHORUS. 


almost as part of the architecture of the 
theater, thus supporting rather than dimin- 
ishing the effect of the costumes on the 
stage above them. 

The towering form of the blind seer 72/- 
resias as he denounced Cdipfus, in the 
following scene, marked the first point in the 
play where violent action seemed to be 
heightened in effect by the character of the 
drapery. The figure in repose was full of im- 
pressive dignity. The long lines of the creamy 
white Aimation were accentuated and relieved 
by the folds of the soft chifon, and the white 
beard and hair framed in an expressive face 
well suited to the part. 

In proportion as the old man approached 
the climax of his emotion, the folds seemed 
to grow sharper and the turns more angular, 
until, at the moment when he denounced the 
king, the rigidity of his limbs found a corre- 
sponding inflexibility in the lines of the 
drapery, and the whole figure expressed the 
energy of the uttered words. Later in the 
play, when Creon, in his princely robes of 
gold-ornamented red, had a long dialogue 
with £dipus, the contrast of the color of the 
two costumes was odd, but not disagreeable. 
The one of soft wool clung gracefully to the 
body, the other, stiff with ornament, gave 
massive folds and seemed to forbid any un- 
seemly haste of gesture or undignified action. 
The king’s costume first especially justified 
its selection as official robes when Cdipus 
was telling /ocasta the story of the death of 
Laius. It is a significant fact that just in this 
scene Mr. Riddle, who took the part of 
(Edipus, was commonly adjudged to force 
the action and to give undue importance to 
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the dramatic effect of the tale. His costume 
made all violent gestures seem undignified 
and unworthy a king. Jocasta (Mr. Opdycke), 
who entered in this scene for the first time, 
introduced a new and vigorous chord of color, 
supported as she was by her two female 
attendants in blue and salmon dif/oidia. Her 
own dress was a diploidion of this silver-shot 
muslin trimmed heavily with passementerie, 
and so weighted that it kept regular folds 
around the limbs. An Aimation of thin, crimped 
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silk, delicate yellow in color, diaphanous 
and cloud-like in texture, contrasted with 
the under-garment. Her diadem was orna- 
mented with two Sphinxes in relief; brace. 
lets and necklace of Greek pattern clasped 
wrists and neck, and delicate sandals similar 
to those worn by the king disclosed the 
beauties of the feet. 

In the use of the dipioidion no departure 
was made from the Doric dress, for this ar- 
ticle is but the development of the straight, 
sack-like chiton. The chiton is lengthened 
until it is a foot or more longer than the 
wearer's height. Then the topis doubled over, 
so that the overfall may reach from the shoul- 
der nearly to the waist. Clasps gathering the 
fullness upon each shoulder have apertures 
for the two arms and the head like the cAzéon, 
only double. The part which hangs below 
the waist is belted in, and then pulled out 
over the belt until the hem just clears the 
instep. This graceful garment, seen in its 
best form on the Caryatides, is one of the most 
effective of the list. A few trials will show 
how easily the folds of a properly made 
diploidion give the graceful lines which are 
found in the statues. 

The attendants of both Zdifus and Creon, 
likewise the Zxaggelos, who made an effect- 
ive entrance and delivered vigorous lines 
toward the end of the play, all wore short 
tunics with half-sleeves. The men who filled 
these parts were selected athletes, and their 
bare brown limbs, far from suggesting an im- 
propriety, gave a point to the costume, and 
raised the pictures in which they figured far 
above the level of those composed with ordi- 
nary stage supernumeraries. 

It was part of the original scheme that in 
each group the most prominent character 
should as far as possible be the focus, not only 
of interest in the text, but from the point of 
view of costume. Let us see how the first 
complex group fulfilled this condition. On 
the stage right stood (dipus, in rich but 
deep-toned red; on the left Creon, also in 
red, but of a color entirely different in scale; 
the attendants of the king, in lavender tu- 
nics bordered with gold-embroidered white, 
flanked the door-way, and the two attend- 

ants of Jocasta, in delicate blue and salmon, 
brought the eye by a pleasing graduation in 
intensity of color and strength of tone up to 
the figure of the queen, clothed in lustrous 
and ample drapery. 

After the interview between the king and 
the queen the action of the tragedy rapidly 
increased, and the introduction of the mes- 
senger from Corinth announcing the death of 
King Polybus, and at the same time partially 
solving the mystery of dipus’s birth, was 
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JOCASTA 


but the beginning of the series of rapidly’suc- 
ceeding dramatic situations. The queen now 
appeared in a different dress, having substituted 
a clinging creamy woolen chiton for the diploi- 
dion, and a deep red Aimation for the silken 
wrap. Cdipus also laid aside the formal robes 
of state, and appeared-in a simple but rich 


white chifon and himation, delicately orna- 
mented with gold. The excuse for this change 
of dress was not at first evident except on the 
score of increased picturesqueness, but, as the 
tragedy continued, it was found that both the 
dresses gave a special accent to the groups, 
and brought about the change from the quiet 
movement of the first part of the play to the 





ENTERS. 


violent action of the climax. Now the pict- 
ures became more broken, more tormented, so 
to speak, and Jocasta’s himation made a vio- 
lent contrast to the quiet tone of the attend- 
ants’ diploidia. CEdipus in white came out, 
making a strong accent against every back- 
oneal For some time no white had been 
seen, and the value of this simple mass of 
drapery was consequently more apparent. 
Jocasta’s by-play, when she first became 
conscious of the fulfillment of the evil prophecy, 
gave one of the most interesting and moving 
pieces of acting of the whole tragedy. The 
clinging drapery made every motion of the 
limbs significant as she writhed in the tortures 











JOCASTA’S OFFERING. 


Vow. XXIII.—o. 
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THE STORY OF THE EXAGGELOS—THE MESSENGER 


of mental agony, and when at last she turned 
and rushed off the stage, vanishing into the 
dark entrance of the palace with a gesture of 
supreme despair, the mantle enveloped her 
darkly like a pall. 

A few moments of quiet on the stage while 
the chorus was singing would have been, under 
other circumstances, quite as trying to the 
audience as to the actor. But Mr. 
Riddle, who wore his dress with an 
ease and grace worthy study by all 
who don the classic garb, always gave 
a series of unconsciously charming 
poses, which displayed to advantage 
the great beauties of the simple dra- 
pery. Thus the spectacular interest, 
though changed in a degree, was not 
wholly interrupted, As the violence 
of the action increased so did the con- 
trasts of costume multiply. The mes- 
senger from Corinth, clad in sober 
brown, and the rough old shepherd 
with his cloak of undressed sheepskins, 
showed by contrast with the king and 
his attendants the extremes of the 
social scale, and the king’s figure was 
preéminently the focus of the picture. 

At last, @dipus, hearing the truth of 

the story of his birth, and the accom- 
plishment of the prophecy, uttered his }=- i: 
final wail of despair, and, seizing the \¥ 
folds of the Aimation hanging across 

his back, drew them with a quick gest- 

ure over his head and face and dashed 

into the palace. There could be no 
mistake as to the meaning of that last 
throw of the drapery, for the flying 
figure ip full silhouette against the 


lying in the arms of his at. 
tendants, the king, with di- 
sheveled hair and disordered 
drapery, entered from the 
palace, the picture of mis. 
ery. The garments which 
a few moments before were 
full of classic grace now 
hung in confusion from his 
shoulders. No long lines 
gave height and dignity to 
the form, but, repeating the 
character of the bent and 
crushed figure, short broken 
and irregular folds hung limp 
from the limbs. A more complete transforma- 
tion could not be imagined, and the effect was 
strengthened by the entrance of Creon, who, 
though still wearing the same princely dress, 
had assumed the crown of the king and was 
accompanied by attendants. He now looked 
every inch a ruler, and the unfortunate Zdipus 
was changed to a weak and miserable wretch. 


FROM WITHIN, 


JOCASTA AND CEDIPUS GO WITHIN, 
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CEDIPUS IN DESPAIR. 


The two children in simple dip/oidia assisted to 
form the final tableau, which was marvelous in 
its picturesqueness. On one side the little genre 
group composed admirably, and balanced that 
of the new king and his attendants. The 
white himation of Gidipus was still the focus, 


while, scarcely less prominent, the deep Aima- 
tion of Creon, with its glittering decoration, 
came strongly out against the background. 
The characters left the stage and the play 
closed without any dramatic finale, but the 
last tableau left a vivid impression on the 
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mind, and thus rounded the ending and made 
it appear complete. 

In briefly reviewing the chief tableaux of 
the play, I have called attention little enough 
to the expression of the drapery, because 
of the difficulty of making this expression 


comprehensible. Even the most skillful illus- 
trator can give little idea of the character 
of the lines which the motion of the human 
figure produces in the flowing Greek dress. 
Only a suggestion of the multiform beav- 
ties of the costume, which, than any other 
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ever worn, is more agreeable to the eye, can 
therefore be given through the medium of 
illustration. Its first and greatest element of 
beauty is its perfect simplicity. In order to 
make it fully intelligible how a rectangular 
piece of cloth may imitate the magical charm 
of the drapery of Greek statues I should, 
perhaps, need the aid of intricate diagrams, 
and should certainly far transgress the limits 
of a magazine article. Still the few sugges- 
tions given above are ample hints for any one 
who desires to make the experiment of drap- 
ing the figure in the Greek fashion. Indeed, 
they are quite as full and intelligible as those 
found in the recognized sources of investiga- 
tion in this study. 

The so-called Greek dresses found in the 
costumes are Greek only in name and in a 
certain conventional approach to the general 
form of Greek drapery, which is the result of 
only a superficial study of the antiques. It is 
certain that there was a great variety of 
shaped garments in use among the Greeks, 
but the most characteristic and beautiful dra- 
pery was, without exception, produced by 
the arrangement of the unshaped cloth. In 


some of the long, pointed, mantle-like gar- 
ments that which appears to be the result of 
a complex cut is, in reality, only a studied 
arrangement: of the folds of a garment of 
simple form with straight sides. In all studies. 
of Greek costume, the best sources of infor- 


mation are the statues themselves. From the 
plaster an accurate idea may be gained not 
only of the dimensions and construction of 
the various dresses, but of the texture of the 
cloth employed. The great and constantly 
increasing variety of modern fabrics gives, of 
course, a great range of textures of silk, cotton, 
linen, and wool. The latter will be found the 
material best adapted to copy the classic dra- 
pery, even in the diaphanous clinging tunics. 
An excellent way to imitate the peculiar 
crinkle of the chifones is to twist the garment 
lengthways into a rope, after having carefully 
dampened it. When it is to be employed, it 
must be shaken out of the twist, when it will 
be found to have beautiful longitudinal crépe- 
like folds, sharp and broken, similar to the 
drapery of certain statues. This is the method 
in common use in the studios. 

The “(Edipus Tyrannus” was an experi- 
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ment on a sufficiently large scale to prove 
what must always have been apparent to the 
student of ancient literature,—the intensity 
of the human passion, which found expres- 
sion in the poetry of the period. To the 
large mass of those present at Sanders’s Thea- 
ter this was, however, a revelation and a 
— Another result of this experiment, 
and the one especially interesting to artists 
and actors, was the realization of the prac- 
tical convenience of the classic dress. The 


Stage traditions in regard to the shape and. 
use of any historical dresses have not been 
more correct than the public notion of what 
was proper in this respect. The traditional 


clumsy garments have rarely been criticised, 
and hence, with few exceptions, the members 
of the profession have been satisfied with 
what their costumer gave them, without 
caring, or at least without venturing to make, 
any original investigations on that subject. 
In Europe, some of the principal actors do 
dress on the stage very much as they would 
have done if they had lived in the period 
which they represent on the boards, but in 
this country there are few followers of that 
school. Most artists, and sculptors, too, trust 
implicitly in the costumer, often enough tak- 
ing for granted that which a moment’s inspec- 
tion of a picture or a statue would prove to 
be totally incorrect. Both on the stage and 
in the studio it has been generally considered 
necessary largely to modify classic costumes 
in order to adapt them to the convenience 
of the wearer. In the “ Gdipus Tyrannus” 
a few safety-pins, hidden in the folds of the 
garments, were alone needed to keep them 
from being disarranged. Even this assistance 
was not found to be strictly necessary after 
two or three performances, notwithstanding 
the fact that the students did not have the 
benefit of rehearsing in costume previous to 
the public performance. 

Although not of the most vital importance 
in the production of works of art, a knowledge 
of costume is certainly quite as desirable as the 
mastery of other sciences which are consid- 
ered necessary to the practice of the profes- 
sion. Any exhibition will show on its walls 
scores of so-called classical figures in which 
nothing is less classical than the drapery. 
There is no reasonable excuse for ignorance 
of a subject so easy to approach and so inter- 
esting on acquaintance. The artist, much 
more than the actor, has peculiar facilities for 
this study. From the time he begins the rudi- 
ments of his profession by copying, perhaps, 
classic feet and hands, he has constantly before 
his eyes examples of the costume of different 
periods, illustrated in the art of past ages. 
He has simply to observe, and his subject is 
mastered. 

There are various institutions in Europe 
besides the art museums where the subject 
may be studied to advantage. Of these, the 
Musée d’Artillerie at Paris is the most impor- 
tant. Here are found careful reproductions 
of best authenticated originals, or imitations 
made from selected data, gathered from early 
literature and art. The only attempt yet made 
in this country to furnish any permanent facil- 
ities for this study may be credited to the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. The trus- 
tees of this institution voted last season to 
make an exhibition as soon as practicable of 
the historical costumes of this country, with 
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the intention of adding to the museum, sooner and that at no distant date there will be at 
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ment on a sufficiently large scale to prove 
what must always have been apparent to the 
student of ancient literature,—the intensity 
of the human passion, which found expres- 
sion in the poetry of the period. To the 
large mass of those present at Sanders’s Thea- 
ter this was, however, a revelation and a 
surprise. Another result of this experiment, 
and the one especially interesting to artists 
and actors, was the realization of the prac- 
tical convenience of the classic dress. The 


Stage traditions in regard to the shape and. 


use of any historical dresses have not been 
more correct than the public notion of what 
was proper in this respect. The traditional 


clumsy garments have rarely been criticised, 
and hence, with few exceptions, the members 
of the profession have been satisfied with 
what their costumer gave them, without 
caring, or at least without venturing to make, 
any original investigations on that subject. 
In Europe, some of the principal actors do 
dress on the stage very much as they would 
have done if they had lived in the period 
which they represent on the boards, but in 
this country there are few followers of that 
school. Most artists, and sculptors, too, trust 
implicitly in the costumer, often enough tak- 
ing for granted that which a moment's inspec- 
tion of a picture or a statue would prove to 
be totally incorrect. Both on the stage and 
in the studio it has been generally considered 
necessary largely to modify classic costumes 
in order to adapt them to the convenience 
of the wearer. In the “ Gdipus Tyrannus” 
a few safety-pins, hidden in the folds of the 
garments, were alone needed to keep them 
from being disarranged. Even this assistance 
was not found to be strictly necessary after 
two or three performances, notwithstanding 
the fact that the students did not have the 
benefit of rehearsing in costume previous to 
the public performance. 

Although not of the most vital importance 
in the production of works of art, a knowledge 
of costume is certainly quite as desirable as the 
mastery of other sciences which are consid- 
ered necessary to the practice of the profes- 
sion. Any exhibition will show on its walls 
scores of so-called classical figures in which 
nothing is less classical than the drapery. 
There is no reasonable excuse for ignorance 
of a subject so easy to approach and so inter- 
esting on acquaintance. The artist, much 
more than the actor, has peculiar facilities for 
this study. From the time he begins the rudi- 
ments of his profession by copying, perhaps, 
classic feet and hands, he has constantly before 
his eyes examples of the costume of different 
periods, illustrated in the art of past ages. 
He has simply to observe, and his subject is 
mastered. 

There are various institutions in Europe 
besides the art museums where the subject 
may be studied to advantage. Of these, the 
Musée d’Artillerie at Paris is the most impor- 
tant. Here are found careful reproductions 
of best authenticated originals, or imitations 
made from selected data, gathered from early 
literature and art. The only attempt yet made 
in this country to furnish any permanent facil- 
ities for this study may be credited to the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. The trus- 
tees of this institution voted last season to 
make an exhibition as soon as practicable of 
the historical costumes of this country, with 
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the intention of adding to the museum, sooner and that at no distant date there will be at 
or later, a new department covering the gen- least one collection of costume in America to 
eral subject. There is every reason to believe which the actor, painter, or sculptor may 
that this effort will meet with public favor, make a profitable pilgrimage. 
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WHERE are you, Sylvia, where? 

For our own bird, the woodpecker, is here, 
Calling on you with cheerful tappings loud! 
The breathing heavens are full of liquid light; 
The dew is on the meadow like a cloud; 
The earth is moving in her green delight— 
Her spiritual crocuses shoot through, 

And rathe hepaticas in rose and blue; 

But snow-drops that awaited you so long 
Died at the thrush’s song. 


“ Adieu, adieu!” they said. 

“We saw the skirts of glory, and we fade; 

We were the hopeless lovers of the Spring, 

Too young, as yet, for any love of hours; 

She is harsh, not having heard the white-throats sing ; 
She is cold, not knowing the tender April showers ; 
Yet have we felt her, as the buried grain 

May feel the rustle of the unfallen rain; 

We have known her, as the star that sets too soon 
Bows to the unseen moon.” 
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THovu dear, misunderstood, maligned Delay, 
What gentler hand than thine can any know! 
How dost thou soften Death’s unkindly blow, 

And halt his messenger upon the way! 

How dost thou unto Shame’s swift herald say, 

“ Linger a little with thy weight of woe!” 
How art thou, unto those whose joys o’erflow, 

A stern highwayman, bidding passion stay, 

Robbing the lover's pulses of their heat 
Within the lonesome shelter of thy wood! 

Of all Life’s varied accidents we meet 
Where can we find so great an offered good? 

Even the longed-for heaven might seem less sweet 
Could we but hurry to it when we would. 
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CHAPTER I. 


E1cat years before the Administration ren- 
dered important by the series of events and 
incidents which form the present story, there 
had come to Washington, on a farewell visit 
to a distant relative with whom he was rather 
a favorite, a young officer who was on the 
point of leaving the civilized world for a 
far-away Western military station. The name 
of the young officer was Philip Tredennis. 
His relative and entertainer was a certain well- 
known entomologist, whom it will be safe to 
call Professor Herrick. At the Smithsonian 
and in all scientific circles, Professor Her- 
rick’s name was a familiar one. He was con- 
sidered an enviable as well as an able man. 
He had established himself in Washington 
because he found men there whose tastes 
and pursuits were congenial with his own, 
and use the softness of the climate 
suited him; he was rich enough to be free 
from all anxiety and to enjoy the delightful 
liberty of pursuing his scientific labors be- 
cause they were his pleasure, and not because 
he was dependent upon their results. He 
had a quiet and charming home, an excellent 
matter-of-fact wife, and one daughter, who 
was being educated in a Northern city, and 
who was said to be as bright and attractive 
as one could wish a young creature to be. 

Of this daughter Tredennis had known very 
little, except that she enjoyed an existence 
and came home at long intervals for the holi- 
days, when it did not happen that she was 
sent to the sea or the mountains with her 
mother instead. 

The professor himself seemed to know but 
little of her. He was a quiet and intensely 
studious person, taking small interest in the 
ordinary world and appearing always slightly 

. Surprised when his wife spoke to him; still, 
his manner toward her was as gentle and 
painstaking as if she had been the rarest pos- 
sible beetle and the only one of her species 
to be found in any known collection, though 
perhaps the interest she awakened in him 
was not so great as it might have been under 
such exceptionally favorable circumstances. 
She was not a brilliant or far-seeing woman, 
and her opinions of entomology and, indeed, 


of science in general, were vague, and ob- 
scured by objections to small boxes, glass 
cases, long pins, and chloroform, and speci- 
mens of all orders. 

So, observing this, Tredennis felt it not at 
all unnatural that he should not hear much 
of his daughter from the professor. Why his 
relative liked him, the young man was not at 
all sure, though at times he had felt the only 
solution of the mystery to be that he liked 
him because his tendency was toward silence 
and books and research of all kinds. He 
thought he was certain that the professor 
did like him. He had invited him to visit 
him in Washington, and had taken him to 
the Smithsonian and rambled from room to 
room with him, bestowing upon him tomes of 
information in the simplest and most natural 
manner; filled with the quietest interest him- 
self and entirely prepared to find his feeling 
shared by his charge. He had given into his 
hands the most treasured volumes in his 
library, and had even seemed pleased to 
have him seated near him when he sat at 
work. At all events, it was an established fact 
that a friendly feeling existed between them, 
and that if it had been his habit to refer to 
his daughter, he would have spoken of her 
to Tredennis. But Tredennis heard nothing 
of her until he had been some days in 
Washington, and then it was Mrs. Herrick 
who spoke of her. 

“ Nathan,” she said one evening at dinner, 
“ Bertha will be home on Tuesday.” 

The professor laid his spoon down as if he 
had rather unexpectedly discovered that he 
had had enough soup. 

“ Bertha,” he said. “Indeed! Next Tues- 
day. Well, of course, we must be ready for 
her. Do you want any money, my dear? 
But of course you will want when she 
comes, if she has finished school, as I think 
you said she had.” [ 

“T shall. want money to pay her bills,” 
answered Mrs. Herrick. “ She will bring them 
with her. Her aunt has had her things made 
in New York.” 

“ Yes,” said the professor, “ I dare say they 
will be more satisfactory. What kind of things, 
for instance, Catherine ? ” 

“ Dresses,” replied Mrs. Herrick, “and 
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“T think” faltered Tredennis, “ perhaps 


things of that sort. You know she is to come 
out this season.” 

“To come out,” remarked the professor, 
carefully giving the matter his undivided at- 
tention. “I hope she will enjoy it. What 
sort of a ceremony is it? And after a young 

rson has ‘come out’ does she ever go in, 
and is there any particular pageant attached 
to such a—a contingency ?” 

“When she comes out,” answered Mrs. 
Herrick, taking a purely practical view of the 
affair, “she begins to go to parties, to balls, 
and receptions, and lunches, which she does 
not do when she is going to school. It isn’t 
considered proper, and it wouldn’t give her 
any time for her studies. Bertha hasn’t been 
allowed to go out at all. Her aunt Maria 
has been very particular about it, and she will 
enjoy things all the more because they are 
quite new to her. I dare say she will be very 
gay this winter. Washington is a very good 
place for a girl to come out in.” 

After dinner, when they retired to the 
library together, it occurred to Tredennis that 
the professor was bestowing some thought 
upon his paternal position, and his first ob- 
servation proved that this was the case. 

“It is a most wonderful thing that a few 
brief years should make such changes,” he 
said. “ It seems impossible that so short atime 
should change a small and exceedingly red 
infant into a young person returned from 
school in the most complete condition, and 
ready to ‘come out.’ She was not interesting 
as an infant. I tried to find her so, but 
failed, though it was insisted that she was an 
unusually intelligent baby, and I have not 
seen much of her of late years. When she 
was growing, it was thought that the climate 
of Washington was not good for her. I am 
really a little curious about her. My views of 
girls are extremely undefined. I have alwa 
been a bookworm. I have not known girls, 


They have not come within my radius, I re- papa 


member one I once knew years ago, but that 
is all. It was when I was a younger man. 
I think she was a year or so older than Ber- 
tha. She was very interesting—as a study. 
She used to bewilder me.” 

He walked over to the table and began to 
turn over some papers. 

“She had gray eyes,” he said, in a rather 
lower voice,—“ gray eyes.” 

He was so quiet for some time that Tre- 
dennis thought he had forgotten what he had 
been talking about; but after a pause of at 
least three minutes, he spoke again. 

“TI would not be at sorry,” he said, “if 
Bertha was a little like her. I suppose,” he 
added, referring seriously to Tredennis, “I 
suppose they are all more or less alike.” 

Vou. XXIII.—10. 


” 


so. 
He did not feel himself an authority. The 
professor stood still a moment, regarding the 
fire abstractedly. 

“ She had gray eyes,” he said again,—“ gray 
eyes!” and immediately afterward returned 
to his table, seated himself, and fell to work. 

The next week Bertha arrived, and to her 
distant relative her arrival was a revelation. 
She descended upon the quiet household— 
with her trunks, her delight in their contents, 
her anticipation of her first season, her fresh 
and rather surprised exultation in her own 
small powers and charms, which were just re- 
vealing themselves to her—like a young 
whirlwind. Her mother awakened to a most 
maternal interest in the gayeties into which she 
was to be drawn; the very servants were ab- 
sorbed in the all-pervading excitement, which 
at length penetrated to the professor’s study 
itself, and aroused him from his entomological 
reveries. 

After she had been in the house a week, he 
began to examine the girl through his spec- 
tacles with great care and deliberation, and, 
having cheerfully submitted to this inspection 
through several meals, one day at dinner its 
object expressed herself with charming direct- 
ness concerning it. 

“T do hope you'll like me, papa,” she said, 
“when you have classified me.” 

“Classified you!” said the professor, in 
some bewilderment. 

“Yes,” answered Bertha. “You know I 
always feel as if you might turn me over gen- 
tly with your finger at any moment, and watch 
me carefully while I struggled until you knew 
all about me, and then chloroform me and 
stick a pin through me with a label on it. I 
shouldn’t like the chloroform and the pin, 
but I should take an interest in the label. 
Couldn’t I have the label without the pin, 
2 ” 

“T don’t know,” said the professor, exam- 
ining her more carefully than ever. “I am 
afraid not.” 

After that it became his custom to encour- 
age her to reveal herself in conversation, 
which it was very easy to do, as she was a 
recklessly candid young person, given to the 
most delightfully illogical partisanship, an 
endless variety of romantic fancies, and a vivid 
representation of all facts in which she felt 
interest. It must be confessed that, for the 
sake of hearing her talk, the professor some- 
what neglected, for the time being, both 
Coleoptera and Lepidopiera, and, drifting into 
the sitting-room upon many sunny mornings, 
allowed himself to be surrounded by innocent 
frivolities in the way of personal adornments. 
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And it must also be added that he fell 
into the habit of talking of the girl to 
Tredennis, as they sat together by the study 
fire at night. 

“She is an attractive girl,” he said once, 
seriously. “I find myself quite absorbed in 
her at times. She is chaotic, illogical, unprac- 
tical—oftener than not she does not know 
anything of what she is talking about, but her 
very absurdities have a kind of cleverness in 
them. And wit—there is wit in her nonsense, 
though she is scarcely conscious of it. I can- 
not help thinking of her future, and what its 
needs will develop in her. It all depends 
upon the needs. You never know what will 
be developed, but you know it depends upon 
the needs.” 

“T—hope there will be no painful needs,” 
said Tredennis, looking at the fire. “She is 
very happy. I never saw any one so happy.” 

“Yes, she’s very happy,” admitted the 
professor. “ At present she is not much more 
than a joyous, perfectly healthy young ani- 
mal. She sings and laughs because she can’t 
help it, and she adorns herself from instinct. 
She'll be different in a year or two. She'll be 
less happy, but more interesting.” 

“ More interesting!” said Tredennis, in a 
low voice. 

“ Yes, more interesting,” answered the pro- 
fessor, looking at the fire himself, with an air 
of abstractedly following a train of thought. 
“She will have made discoveries about herself. 
It is a pity she can’t make them without being 
less happy—but then, none of us are happy.” 
He paused, rubbed his forehead a second, and 
then turned suddenly on Tredennis. 

“Are you happy?” he demanded. Tredennis 
started and hesitated. 

“'Y-yes—N-no,” he answered, unsteadily. 
He would have said yes unreservedly a short 
time ago, but within the last few days he 
had been less sure of himself, and now, being 
confronted with the question unexpectedly, he 
found that he must answer with a reservation 
—though he could not at all have given a 
reason for the feeling that he must do so. 

“ Perhaps it is not my way to look at life 
brightly,” he added. 

“Tt is her way,” said the professor. “She 
believes in everything in a persistent, child- 
ish fashion that is touching to older persons 
like myself. If you contest her points of be- 
lief with her, she is simply obstinate. You 
can’t move her.” 

“Why should any one try ?” said Treden- 
nis, warmly. 

“There is no need to try,” responded the 
professor. “She will find out for herself.” 

“ Why should she ?” said Tredennis, warm- 
er still. “I hope she wont.” 
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The professor took off his spectacles and 
began to polish them carefully with a corner 
of his large white handkerchief. 

“She is going to be a clever woman,” he 
said. “For her sake I am sorry to see it. 
She is going to be the kind of clever woman 
who has nine chances out of ten of being a 
desperate pain to herself while she is a pleas- 
ure to her friends. She hasn’t the nature to 
find safety in cleverness. She has a con- 
science and emotions, and they will go against 
her.” 

“ Against her?” cried Tredennis. 

“She will make mistakes and suffer for 
them—instead of letting others suffer. She 
wont be a saint, but she might be a martyr, 
It always struck me that it took faults and 
follies to make a martyr.” 

He bent forward and poked the fire as 
carefully as he had rubbed his spectacles; 
then he turned to Tredennis again—slowly 
this time, instead of suddenly. 

“You resent it all, I suppose,” he said. 
“Of course you do. It makes you angry, 
I’ve no doubt. It would have made me 
angry, I dare say, at your age, to hear 
an elderly scientist dissect a pretty young 
creature and take the bloom off her life for 
her. It’s natural.” 

“T don’t like to think of her as—as being 
anything but happy—and—and good,” said 
Tredennis, with some secret resentment. 

“ She'll not be bad,” said the professor, crit- 
ically. “ It isn’t in her. She might be happy, 
perhaps—if one thing happened to her.” 

“ What one thing ?” asked Tredennis. 

“ Jfshe married a fine fellow, whom she was 
deeply and passionately in love with—which 
happens to very few women,” 

In the shadow of his corner, Tredennis 
felt the hot blood mount steadily to his fore- 
head, and was glad of the dim light, for the 
professor was still regarding him fixedly, 
though as if in abstraction. 

“She will be—likely to marry the man she 
loves, sir,” he said, in a voice neither clear 
nor steady. 

“Yes,” said the professor; “unless she 
makes the mistake of merely marrying the 
man who loves Aer. She will meet him often 
enough. And if he chances some day to be 
a fascinating fellow, her fate will be sealed. 
That goes along with the rest of her strengths 
and weaknesses.” 

And he gave the fire a vigorous poke 
which cast a glow of light upon them both; 
then, leaving his chair, he stood for a moment 
polishing his glasses,—staring absently at Tre- 
dennis before he put them on and wandered 
back to his table and his specimens. 

Tredennis’s own acquaintance with his 
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young relative was not a very intimate one. 
Too many interests presented themselves on 
every side to allow of her devoting herself 
specially to any one, and her father’s favorite 
scarcely took the form of an interest. She had 
not the leisure to discover that he was fully 
worth the discovering. She regarded him 
simply as a large and rather serious young man, 
who, without seeming stupid, listened rather 
than talked; and yet was not actually a brill- 
iant listener, since he only listened with an 
air of observing quietly, and keeping the 
result of his observations to himself. 

“JT dare say it will suit him to be out 
among the Indians,” she said to her mother 
upon one occasion. “And I should think it 
would suit the Indians. He wont find them 
frivolous and given up to vanity. I believe 
he thinks I am frivolous. It struck me that 
he did the other day, when I was talking about 
that new dress being made. Do you think 
I talk about my clothes too much, mamma ? 
Well, at all events,” with much frankness, “I 
don’t talk about them half as much as I 
think about them. I am always thinking 
about them just now. It seems as if I should 
die if they weren’t becoming, after they were 
made. But don’t you suppose it’s natural, 
mamma, and that I shall get over it in time?” 

She was brushing out her hair before the 
glass, and turned round, brush in hand, with 
an expression of rather alarmed interest, and 
repeated the question. 

“Don’t you think I shall get over it,” she 
said. “It seems just now as if everything 
had degun all at once, and anything might 
happen, and I had rather lost my breath a 
little in the rush of it. And I do so want to 
have a good time, and I care about every- 
thing connected with it—clothes, and people, 
and parties, and everything—but I don’t want 
to be any more frivolous than I need be,—I 
mean I don’t want to be a stupid.” 

She gave the pretty red-brown mane em- 
bowering her a little shake back, and fixed 
her large clear eyes on her mother’s. 

“I suppose all girls are frivolous just at 
first,” she said. “ Don’t you?” 

“T don’t call it frivolous,” said her mother, 
who was a simple, excellent creature, not 
troubled with intellectual pangs, and who, 
while she admired her, frequently found her 
daughter as far beyond her mild, limited com- 
prehension as her husband was, and she was 
not at all disposed to complain thereat, either. 

The one fact she was best able to 
at this moment, was that the girl looked her 
best, and that the circumstance might be 
utilized as a hint for the future. 

“That way of wearing your hair is v 
becoming to you, Bertha,” she said. “I wi 


there was some way of managing it so as to 
get the same effect.” 

“But I can’t wear it down after I’m 
‘out,’” said Bertha, reflectively. “I’ve got 
beyond that—as I suppose I shall get 
beyond the frivolity.” 

And she turned to the glass and looked 
at herself quite simply, and with a soft little 
air of seriousness which was very bewitching. 

She regarded herself in this manner for 
several seconds, and then began slowly to 
dress her hair, plaiting it into soft thick plaits, 
which she fastened closely and simply at the 
nape of her pretty neck. 

“T believe I'll try not to be guife so frivo- 
lous,” she said. 

Perhaps she was making an effort at the 
accomplishment of this desirable end when 
she came down to dinner, an hour or so later. 
Tredennis thought he had never seen her so 
lovely. 

He was standing alone in the fire-light, look- 
ing doubtfully at something he held in his hand, 
and she entered so quietly that he started on 
becoming conscious of her presence. She wore 
a dress he had not seen before, a pale gray, 
soft in material and very simply made, with a 
little lace kerchief knotted at her throat. 

She came forward, and laid her hand on 
the back of a chair. 

“ Papa has not come in ?” she began, 
then stopped suddenly, with a quick, graceful 
little turn of her head. 

“Oh, where is the heliotrope?” she ex- 
claimed. 

For the room was full of the subtle fragrance 
of it. 

He made a rather headlong step forward. 

“Tt is here,” he said. “I have been out, 
and I saw a lot of it in a florist’s window. I 
don’t know whether it’s a flower to wear—and 
that sort of thing—but I always liked the odor 
of it. So I brought this home.” 

And he held it out to her. 

She took it and buried her face in it de- 
lightedly. It was a sumptuous handful, and 
had been cut with unsparing lavishness. He 
had, in fact, stood by and seen it done. 

“ Ah, I like it so,” she cried. “I do like it 
— it’s lovely.” 

Then she lifted her face, hesitating a second 
as a new thought occurred toher. She looked 
up at him with pretty uncertainty, the color 
rising in her cheeks simply because she was 

“They—lI don’tknow ——” she said. “You 
didn’t—they are not for ? 

“For you,” Tredennis ended for her, hur- 
riedly. “Yes. I don’t know why, but I thought 
of you when I saw them. It’s an idea, I sup- 
pose. They are for you, if you'll have them.” 
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“ Ah!” she said, “it was so kind of you! 
I’m so glad to have them. I have always 
liked them.” 

She almost hid her bright face in them 
again, while he stood and watched her, won- 
dering why he felt suddenly tremulous and 
unreasonably happy. 

At last she looked up at him again. 

“T wish this was my ‘ coming out’ night,” 
she said. “I would wear these. You have 
given me my first bouquet. I am glad of 
that.” 

“Tf I am here on the night of your first 

arty,” he answered, “I will give you another, 
if you will let me.” 

“If you are here?” she said. “ Are you 
going away?” 

And there was an innocent, unconsciously 
expressed touch of disappointment in her tone, 
which was a sharp pleasure to him, though 
he was in too chaotic a mental condition to 
call it either pleasure or pain. 

“T may be ordered away at any moment,” 
he said. 

He could never exactly remember after- 
ward how it came about, that in a few mo- 
ments more he was sitting in the professor's 
arm-chair, and she had taken a seat on a 
hassock near him, with some of his heliotrope 
in the knot of her hair, some fastened against 
her pale gray dress, and some loosely clasped 
in the hand which rested on her lap. He did 
not know how it happened, but she was there, 
and the scent of the heliotrope floated about 
her in the warmth of the fire, and she was 
talking in the bright, fanciful way which enter- 
tained the professor, and he knew that this 
brief moment he came for the first time within 
the charmed, bright circle of her girlish life 
and pleasures, and though he was conscious 
that his nearness moved her no more than 
the professor’s would have done, he was con- 
tent. 

There was a softness in her manner which 
was new to him, and which had the effect of 
giving him courage. It was a result partly 
of the pleasure he had given her and partly 
of the good resolution she had made, of 
which he knew nothing. He only saw the 
result, and enjoyed it. She even showed a 
pretty interest in his future. 

“She is what the Italians call simpatica,” 
had been one of her father’s observations 
concerning her, and Tredennis thought of it 
as he listened and watched her. 

It was her gift to say well all she had to 
say. Her simplest speech produced its little 
effect, because all her heart was with her 
hearer. Just now she thought only of Tre- 
dennis, and that she wished to show her inno- 
cent interest in him. 
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So she sat with the flowers upon her knee 
and talked, and it was an enchanted hour for 
Tredennis, who felt like a creature slowly 
awakening to the light of day. : 

“T suppose we may not see you again for 
several years,” she said. “I do not like to 
think of that, and I am sure papa wont, but” 
—and she turned, smiling into his eyes, her 
chin resting in the hollow of her palm, her 
elbow on her knee—“ when we do see you, of 
course you will be a most distinguished per- 
son, entirely covered with stars and ribbons 
and—scalps !” 

“ And you,” he said; “I wonder what will 
have happened to you ?” 

“ Oh, a great many things, of course,” she 
answered, “ but only the unimportant things 
that happen to all girls—though they will be 
important enough to me. I dare say I shall 
have had a lovely time, and have been very 
happy.” : 

And she turned her little smile upon the 
fire and brooded for a few seconds—still in 
her pretty attitude. 

It was such a pretty attitude and her look 
was so sweet that both together wrought upon 
Tredennis strongly, and he felt himself awak- 
ening a little more. 

“T wish,” he said, breaking the brief silence 
in a low voice, “I wish that / could insure the 
—happiness for you.” 

She turned, with a slight start, and some 
vague trouble in her face. 

“Oh!” she said, “don’t you think I shall 
be sure to be happy? There seems to be no 
reason why I should not. Oh, I hope I shall 
be happy; I—I don’t know what I should do 
if I wasn’t happy! I can’t imagine it.” 

“Everybody is not happy,” he said, his 
voice almost tremulous. 

“ But,” she faltered, “ but I—I have always 
been happy ” She stopped, her eyes ap- 
pealing to him piteously. “I suppose, after 
all, that is a poor reason,” she addled, “ but 
it almost seems like one.” 

“I wish it were one!” he said. “ Don't 
look like that. It—it hurts me. If any sacr- 
fice of mine—any suffering oy 

She stirred a little, moved in some vague 
way by the intensity of his tone, and as she 
did so, the odor of the heliotrope floated 
toward him. 

“ Bertha !” he said, “ Bertha——” 

He did not know what he would have 
said—and the words were never spoken— 
for at that moment the enchanted hour was 
ended. It was the professor himself who 
broke in upon it—the professor who opened 
the door and entered, hungry and absent- 
minded, the fire-light striking upon his spec- 
tacles and seeming to enlarge them tremen- 
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dously as he turned his head from side to side, 
inhaling the air of the room with evident 
delight. 

“ Flowers, eh?” he said. “What kind of 
flowers? The air seems full of them.” 

Bertha rose and went to him, Tredennis 
watching her girlish pale-gray figure, as it 
moved across the room, with a pained and 
bewildered sense of having lost something 
which he might never regain. 

“They are heliotropes,” she said; “Philip 
brought them to me. It is my first bou- 
quet, so I shall keep it until I am an old 
woman.” 


A WEEK later, Tredennis left Washington. 
It so chanced that he took his departure 
on the night rendered eventful by the first 
party. In the excitement attendant upon the 
preparations for this festivity, and for his own 
journey, he saw even less of Bertha than 
usual. When she appeared at the table, she 
was in such bright, high spirits that the pro- 
fessor found her—for some private reason 
of his own—more absorbing than ever. His 
spectacles followed her with an air of deep 
interest, he professed an untrained anxiety 
concerning the dress she was to wear, ap- 
pearing to regard it as a scientific object 
worthy of attention. 

“She’s very happy!” he would say to Tre- 
dennis again and again. “She’s very happy!” 
And having said it, he invariably rubbed his 
forehead abstractedly and pushed his spec- 
tacles a trifle awry, without appearing con- 
sciows of it. 

When the carriage Tredennis had ordered 
came to the door at ten o'clock, the coupé 
which was to convey Bertha to the scene of 
her first triumphs had just driven up. 

A few seconds later, Bertha turned from 
her mirror and took up her bouquet of white 
rose-buds and heliotrope, as a servant knocked 
at the door. 

“The carriage is here, Miss,” he said. 
“And Mr. Tredennis is going away, and says 
would you come and let him say good-bye ?” 

In afew seconds more, Tredennis, who 
was standing in the hall, looked up from the 
carpet and saw her coming down the stair- 
case with a little run, her white dress a cloud 
about her, her eyes shining like stars, the 
rose and heliotrope bouquet he had sent her 
in her hand. 

“ Thank for it,” she said, as soon as 
she susie ddes “T shall k this, too; 
and see what I have done.” ym pushed 
a leaf aside and showed him a faded sprig of 
heliotrope hidden among the fresh deen, 
“I thought I would like to have a little pi 
of it among the rest,” she said. And she 


gave him her hand, with a smile both soft 
and bright. 

“ And you really kept it?” he said. 

“Qh, yes,” she answered, simply. “ You 
know I am going to keep it as long as I live. 
I wish we could keep you. I wish you were 
going with us.” 

“T am going in a different direction,” he 
said. “And ” suddenly, “I have not a 
minute to spare. Good-bye.” 

A little shadow fell on the brightness of her 
face. 

“T wish there was no such word as ‘ good- 
bye,’” she said. 

There was a silence of a few seconds, in 
which her hand lay in his and their eyes 
rested on each other. Then Mrs. Herrick 
and the professor appeared. 

“TI believe,” said Tredennis, “if you are 
going now, I will let you set out on your jour- 
ney first. I should like to see—the last of 
you.” 

“ But it isn’t the last of me,” said Bertha, 
“it is the first of me—the very first. And my 
heart is beating quite fast.” 

And she put her hand to the side of her 
slender white bodice, laughing a gay, sweet 
laugh with a thrill of excitement in it. And 
then they went out to the carriage, and when 
Mrs. Herrick had been assisted in, Bertha 
stood for a moment on the pavement—a 
bright, pure white figure, her flowers in her 
hand, the hall light shining upon her. 

“Papa!” she called to the professor, who 
stood on the threshcld. “I never asked you 
if you liked it—the dress, you know.” 

“Yes, child,” said the professor. 
child, I like—I like it.” 

And his voice shook a little, and he said 
nothing more. And then Bertha got into the 
carriage and it drove away into the darkness. 
And almost immediately after, Tredennis 
found himself in his carriage, which drove 
away into the darkness, too—only, as he laid 
his head against the cushions and closed his 
eyes, he saw, just as he had seen a moment 
before, a bright, pure white figure stand- 
ing upon the pavement, the night behind it, 
the great bouquet of white roses in its hand, 
and the light from the house streaming upon 
the radiant girl’s face. 


“ Yes, 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue eight years that followed were full of 
event for Tredennis. After the first two, his 
name began to be well known in military 
circles as that of a man bold, cool, and re- 
markable for a just clear-sightedness which 
set him somewhat apart from most men of his 
class and age. Statioried as he was in the 
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midst of a hostile Indian country, full of peril- 
ous adventure, a twofold career opened itself 
before him. His nerve, courage, and physical 
endurance rendered him invaluable in time 
of danger, while his tendency to constant 
study of the problems surrounding him gave 
him in time of peace the distinction of being 
a thinking man, whose logically deduced and 
clearly stated opinions were continually of 
use to those whose positions were more 
responsible than his own. He never fell into 
the ordinary idle routine of a frontier camp 
life. In his plain, soldierly quarters he worked 
hard, lived simply, and read much. During 
the first year he was rather desolate and un- 
happy. The weeks he had spent with the 
Herncks had been by no means the best 
preparation for his frontier experience, since 
they had revealed to him possibilities of exist- 
ence such as he had given no thought to be- 
fore. His youth had been rather rigorous and 
lonely and his misfortune of reserve had pre- 
vented his forming any intimate friendships. 
His boyhood had been spent at boarding- 
school, his early manhood at West Point, and 
after that his life had settled itself into the 
usual wandering, homeless groove which must 
be the lot of an unmarned mili man. 
The warm atmosphere of a long-established 
home, its agreeably unobtrusive routine which 
made the changes of morning, noon, and 
night all something pleasant to anticipate— 
the presence of the women who could not be 

arated in one’s mind from the household 
itself—all these things were a sort of revela- 
tion to him. He had enjoyed them, and 
would have felt some slight sadness in leaving 
them, even if he had not left something else 
also. It was a mere shadow he had left, but 
it was a shadow whose memory haunted him 
through many a long and lonely hour, and 
was all the more a trouble through its very 
vagueness. He was not the man likely to be- 
come the victim of a hopeless passion in 
three weeks. His was a nature to awaken 
slowly, but to awaken to such strength of feel- 
ing and to such power to suffer, at last, as 
would leave no alternative between happiness 
and stolidly borne despair. If fate decreed 
that the despair and not the happiness was 
to be his portion, it would be borne silently 
and with stern patience, but it would be de- 
spair nevertheless. As it was, he had been 
gradually aroused to a vague tenderness of 
feeling for the brightness and sweetness 
which had been before him day after day. 
Sometimes, during this first year of his lone- 
liness, he wondered why he had not gone 
farther and reached the point of giving some 
expression to what he had felt, but he never 
did so without being convinced by his after 


reflections that such an effort would only have 
told against him. 

“ It wasn’t the time,” he said aloud to him- 
self, as he sat in his lonely room one night. 
“Tt wasn’t the time.” 

He had been thinking of how she looked 
as she came to him that night, in her simple 
pale-gray dress, with the little lace kerchief 
tied round her throat. That, and his mem- 
ory of the bright figure at the carriage-door, 
were pictures which had a habit of starting up 
before him now and again, though chiefly at 
such times as he was alone and rather feeling 
his isolation. 

He remembered his own feeling at her 
girlish pleasure in his gift, the tone of her 
voice, her pretty attitude as she sat afterward 
on the low seat near him, her chin resting in her 
hollowed palm, her smiling eyes uplifted to 
his. Her pretty, unstudied attitudes had 
often struck him, and this one lingered in his 
fancy as somehow belonging naturally to a 
man’s dreams of a fireside. 

“If the room and fireside were your own,” 
he said, abstractedly, “ you'd like 2 

He stopped, and, rising to his feet, sud- 
denly began to pace the room. 

“ But it wasn’t the time,” he said. “She 
would not have understood—I scarcely un- 
derstood myself—and if we should ever meet 
again, in all probability the time will have 
gone by.” 

After such thoughts he always betook him- 
self to his books again with quite a fierce 
vigor, and in the rebound accomplished a 
great deal. 

He gave a great deal of studious attention 
to the Indian question, and, in his determi- 
nation to achieve practical knowledge, under- 
took more than one dangerous adventure. 
With those among the tribes whom it was 
possible to approach openly he made friends, 
studying their languages and establishing a 
reputation among them for honor and good 
faith which was a useful element in matters 
of negotiation and treaty. 

So it came about that his name was fre- 
quently mentioned in “ the Department,” and 
drifted into the newspapers, his opinions 
being quoted as opinions carrying weight, 
and, in an indirect way, the Herricks heard 
of him oftener than he heard of them, since 
there had been no regular exchange of letters 
between them, the professor being the poor- 
est of correspondents. Occasionally, when he 
fell upon a newspaper paragraph commenting 
upon Tredennis’s work aad Desleining some 
of his theories, he was roused to writing him 
a letter of approval or argument, and at the 
close of such epistles he usually mentioned 
his daughter in a fashion peculiarly his own. 
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“Bertha is happier than ever,” he said, the 
first winter. “Bertha is well, and is said to 
dance, in the most astonishingly attractive 
manner, an astonishing number of times 
every evening. This I gather not only from 
her mother, but from certain elaborately or- 
namented cards they call. programmes, which 
I sometimes find and study in private.” This 
came the second winter; the third he said: 
“Jt dawns upon Bertha that she is certainly 
cleverer than the majority of her acquaint- 
ance. This at once charms and surprises 
her. She is careful not to obtrude the fact 
upon public notice, but it has been observed; 
and I find she has quite a little reputation ‘in 
society’ as an unusually bright and ready 
young creature,with a habit of being delight- 
fully equal to any occasion. I gradually dis- 
cover her to be full of subtleties, of which she 
is entirely unconscious.” 

Tredennis read this a number of times, and 
found food for reflection in it. He thought it 
over frequently during the winter, and out 
of his pondering upon it grew a plan which 
began to unfold itself in his mind, rather 
vaguely at first, but afterward more definitely. 
This plan was his intention to obtain leave 
of absence, and, having obtained it, to make 
his way at once to Washington. 

He had thought at first of applying for it 
in the spring, but fate was against him. 
Difficulties which broke out between the set- 
tlers and certain hostile tribes called him into 
active service, and it was not until the sever- 
ities of the next winter aided in quelling the 
disturbance by driving the Indians into shel- 
ter that he found himself free again. 

It was late on New Year’s Eve that he went 
to his quarters to write his application for fur- 
lough. He had been hard at work all day, 
and came in cold and tired, and pleased to 
find the room made cheerful by a great fire 
of logs, whose leaping flames brightened and 
warmed every corner. The mail had come 
in during his absence, and two or three letters 
lay upon the table with the Eastern papers, but 
he pushed them aside without opening them. 

“T will look at them afterward,” he said. 
“This shall be done first—before the clock 
strikes twelve. When the New Year comes 
in —_ 


_ He paused, pen in hand, accidentally catch- 
ing a glimpse of his face in the by no means 
flattering shaving-glass, which hung on the 


wall opposite. He saw himself brown with 
exposure, bearing marks of thought and re- 
sponsibility his age did not warrant, and wear- 
ing even at this moment the rather stern and 
rigid expression which he had always felt 
vaguely to be his misfortune. Recognizing it, 
his face relaxed into a half-smile. 


“ What a severe-looking fellow!” he said. 
“ That must be improved upon. No one 
could stand that. It is against a man at the 
outset.” 

And the smile remained upon his face for 
at least ten seconds—at all events until he 
had drawn his paper before him and begun to 
write. His task was soon completed. The 
letter written, he folded it, placed it in its en- 
velope, and directed it, looking as immovable 
as ever, and yet conscious of being inwardly 
more moved than he had ever been before. 

“ Perhaps,” he said, half-aloud, “his is the 
time, and it is well I waited.” 

And then he turned to the letters and 
papers awaiting him. 

The papers he merely glanced over and 
laid aside ; the letters he opened and read. 
There were four of them, three of them busi- 
ness epistles, soon disposed of; the sight of 
the handwriting upon the fourth made his 
heart bound suddenly—it was the clear, space- 
saving caligraphy of Professor Herrick, who 
labeled his envelopes as economically as if 
they had been entomological specimens. 

“Tt’s curious that it should have come now,” 
Tredennis said, as he tore it open. 

It was a characteristic letter, written, it ap- 
peared, with the object of convincing Treden- 
nis that he had been guilty of a slight error in 
one of his statements concerning the sign- 
language of a certain tribe. It devoted five 
pages of closely written paper to proofs and 
researches into the subject, and scientific 
reasons for the truth of all assertions made. 
It was clear, and by no means uninteresting. 
The professor never was uninteresting, and 
he was generally correct. Tredennis read his 
arguments carefully and with respect, even 
with an occasional thrill, as he remembered 
how his communications usually terminated. 

But this was an exception to the general 
rule. At the bottom of the fifth page he signed 
himself, “Your sincere friend, Nathan Her- 
rick.” And he had said nothing about Bertha. 

“Not a word,” said Tredennis. “He 
never did so before. What does it mean? 
Not a word !” 

And he had scarcely finished speaking be- 
fore he saw that on the back of the last page 
a postscript was written—a brief one, three 
words, without comment, these: “ Bertha is 
married.” 

For a few moments Tredennis sat still and 
stared at them. The glass across the room 
reflected very little change in his face. The 
immovable look became a trifle more immov- 
able, if anything. There was scarcely the 
stirring of a muscle. 

At length he moved slowly, folding the 
letter carefully and returning it to its envel- 
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ope in exactly the folds it had lain in when 
he took it out. After that, he rose and began 
to pace the floor with a slow and heavy tread. 
Once he stopped and spoke, looking down 
at the boards beneath his feet. 

“ Bertha is married,” he said, in a low, 
hard voice. And the clock beginning to 
strike at the moment, he listened until it 
ended its stroke of twelve, and then spoke 
again : 

“The New Year,” he said, “and Bertha 
is married.” 

And he walked to the table where his letter 
of application lay, and, taking it up, tore it in 
two and tossed it into the fire. 


Four years elapsed before he saw Washing- 
ton, and in the four years he worked harder 
than before, added to his reputation year by 
year, and led the unsettled and wandering 
existence which his profession entailed. At 
rare intervals he heard from the professor, 
and once or twice, in.the course of his wan- 
derings, he met with Washingtonians who 
knew the family and gave him news of them. 
On one occasion, while in Chicago, he en- 
countered at the house of an acquaintance a 
pretty and charming woman who had lived in 
Washington before her marriage, and, in the 
course of conversation, the fact that she had 
known the Herricks revealed itself. She ap- 


peared not only to have known but to have 


liked them, and really brightened and 
warmed when they were mentioned. 

“T was very fond of Bertha,” she said, 
“and we knew each other as well as girls 
can know each other in the rush of a Wash- 
ington winter. I was one of her brides-maids 
when she was married. Did you know her 
well ?” 

And she regarded him with an additional 
touch of interest in her very lovely eyes. 

“Not very well,” Tredennis answered. “We 
are distantly related to each other, and I spent 
several weeks in her father’s house just after 
her return from school; but I did not know 
her so well as I knew the professor.” 

“ And you did not meet Mr. Amory?” 

“There was no Mr. Amory then,” was 
Tredennis’s reply. 

“ Of course not,” said Mrs. Sylvestre. “I 
might have known that if I had thought fora 
moment. He only appeared upon the scene 
the winter before they were married. She 
met him at a ball at the Mexican minister’s, 
and his fate was sealed.” 

Tredennis was silent a moment. 
asked a question. 

“ Did you know him well?” he said. 

She reflected an instant, and then replied, 
smiling : 


Then he 


“ He was too much in love for one’s ac. 
quaintance with him to progress to any great 
extent. His condition was something like 
David Copperfield’s when he said that he was 
‘saturated with Dora.’ He was saturated with 
Bertha.” 

“They must be very happy,” remarked 
Tredennis, and he did not know that he spoke 
in a hard and unresponsive tone, and that his 
face was more stern than was at all necessary. 

“ Naturally,” responded Mrs. Sylvestre, 
calmly. “They have money, their children 
are charming, and their social position is un- 
assailable. Bertha is very clever, and Mr. 
Amory admires her and is very indulgent. 
But he could scarcely help that. She is that 
kind of person.” 

“She ?” repeated Tredennis. 

Mrs. Sylvestre smiled again. 

“ Bertha,” she replied. “ People are always 
indulgent with her. She is one of those fort- 
unate persons who are born without any tend- 
ency to demand, and who consequently have 
everything given to them without the trouble 
of having a struggle. She has a pretty, soft 
sort of way, and people stand aside before it. 
Before I knew her well, I used to think it was 
simply cleverness.” 

“Wasn't it ?” said Tredennis. 

“ Not quite. It escapes that by being con- 
Stitutional amiability and but if it 
wasn’t constitutional amiability and grace it 
would be cleverness, and you would resent 
it. As it is, you like her for it. She is pretty 
and charming, and has her little world at her 
feet, and yet her manner is such that you 
find yourself wondering if she even suspects 
at.” 

“ Does she ?” asked Tredennis. 

Mrs. Sylvestre turned her attention to the 
other side of the room. 

“ There is Mr. Sylvestre,” she said, serenely. 
“He is coming to us. You must know each 
other.” 

And then Mr. Sylvestre sauntered up. He 
was a very handsome man, with a rather lan- 
guid air, which remotely suggested that if he 
took off his manners and folded them away 
he would reveal the unadorned fact that he 
was bored. But even he bestirred himself a 
little when Tredennis’s relationship to the 
Herricks was mentioned. 

“What!” hesaid. “You are Mrs. Amory’s 
cousin ?” P 

“Only third or fourth,” responded Tre- 
dennis. 

“By Jove! You're in luck!” his new 
acquaintance returned, “Third or fourth is 
near enough. I wouldn’t object to sixth, my- 
self. Do you see her often ?” 

“T have not seen her for seven years.” 
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Mr. Sylvestre bestowed a critical glance 
upon him. 

«“ What's the matter with you ?” he inquired, 
languidly. “'There’s something radically wrong 
about a man who neglects his opportunities 
in that way.” He paused and smiled, show- 
ing his white teeth through his mustache. 
“Oh, she’s a clever little dev ” He 
pulled himself up with remarkable adroitness. 
“She’s very clever,” he said. “She’s delight- 
fully clever.” 

“She must be,” commented Tredennis, 
unenthusiastically. “I never hear her men- 
tioned without its being added that she is 
very clever.” 

“ You would be likely to find the thing out 
for yourself when you met her—even if you 
hadn’t heard it,” said Mr. Sylvestre. 

When Tredennis returned to his room that 
night, he sat down to read, deliberately 
choosing a complicated work which de- 
manded the undivided attention of the 

ruser. He sat before it for half an hour, 
with bent brow and unyielding demeanor, 
but at the end of that time he pushed it 
aside, left his seat, and began to pace the 
floor, and so walked with a gloomy face until 
it was long past midnight when he put out 
the light and went to bed. 


CHAPTER III. 


Two YEARs later, he found himself, one 
evening in March, driving down Pennsylvania 
Avenue in a musty hack, which might have 
been the very one which had borne him to 
the depot the night he had seen the last of 
Bertha and her white roses. But the streets 
were gayer now than they had been then. 
He had arrived only a day or so after the 
occurrence of an event of no less national im- 
portance than the inauguration of a newly 
elected President, and there still remained 
traces of the festivities attendant upon this 
ceremony, in the shape of unremoved decora- 
tions fluttering from windows, draping doors, 
<a in lines across the streets. Groups 
of people, wearing a rather fatigued air of hav- 
ing remained after the feast for the purpose 
of more extended sight-seeing, gave the side- 
walks a well-filled look, and here and there 
among them was to be seen a belated uniform 
which had figured effectively in the proces- 
sion to the itol two days before. 

_ Having taken note of these things, Treden- 
his back upon his musty cushions with 
a half-sigh of weariness. 

“T come in with the Administration,” he 
said. “I wonder if I shall go out with it, 
and what will have happened in the interval.” 


7 


He was thinking of his past and what it 
had paid him. He had set out in his early 
manhood with the fixed intention of making 
for himself a place in the world in which he 
might feel a reasonable amount of pride. He 
had attained every object he had aimed at, 
with the knowledge that he had given for 
every such object its due value in labor, per- 
sistent effort, and steadiness of purpose. No 
man of his age stood higher in his profession 
than he did—very few as high. He had 
earned distinction, honor, and not a little 
applause. He had found himself “a lion” on 
more than one occasion, and though he had 
not particularly enjoyed the experience, had 
not undervalued it as an experience. The 
world had used him well, and if he had been 
given to forming intimacies, he might have 
had many friends. His natural tendency to 
silence and reserve had worked against him 
in this, but as it was, he had no enemies and 
many well-wishers. It was not his habit to 
bemoan even im secret his rather isolated life ; 
there were times when he told himself that no 
other would suit him so well, but there were 
also times when he recognized that it was 
isolated, and the recognition was one which 
at such moments he roused all the force of his 
nature to shut out of his mind as soon as 
possible. He had, perhaps, never fully known 
the influence his one vague dream had had 
upon his life. When it ended, he made 
a steady effort to adjust himself to the new 
condition of existing without it, and had 
learned much of the strength of its power 
over him by the strength of the endeavor it 
had cost him. His inward thought was that if 
there had been a little more to remember the 
memory might have been less sad. As it was, 
the forgetting was a slow, vague pain which 
he felt indefinitely long after he thought that it 
had died away. He put the old drifting fan- 
cies out of his mind, and having no leaning 
toward self-indulgence, believed at last that 
they were done with because they returned 
but seldom, but he never heard of Bertha, 
either through the professor or through others, 
without being conscious for days afterward 
of an unrest he called by no name. 

He rested under the influence of this feel- 


ing as he was driven through the lighted 
streets toward his hotel, and his recollection 
of his last drive through these same streets 
made it stronger. 

“ Eight years,” he said. “She has been to 
many parties since then. Let us hope she 


has enjoyed them all.” 

He made his first visit to the professor the 
same evening, after he had established himself 
in his room and dined. The professor was 
always at home in the evening, and, irregular 
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as their correspondence had been, Tredennis 
felt that he was sure of a welcome from him. 

He was not mistaken in this. He found 
his welcome. 

The professor was seated in his dressing- 
gown, before his study table, as if he had not 
stirred during the eight years. He had even 
the appearance of being upon the point of 
impaling the same corpulent beetle upon the 
same attenuated pin, and of engaging in the 
occupation with the same scientific interest 
Tredennis remembered so well. 

On hearing his visitor’s name announced, 
he started slightly, laid his beetle aside with 
care, and rising from his seat, came forward 
with warm pleasure in his face. 

“What!” he exclaimed. “What! You, 
Tredennis! Well, well! I’m very glad, my 
dear fellow! I’m very giad.” 


He shook his hand affectionately, at the 
same time holding him by the shoulder, as 
if to make more sure of him. 

“T am very glad myself,” said Tredennis, 
“Tt is a great pleasure to see you again.” 

“And it took you eight years to get round 
to us,” said the professor, looking at him 
thoughtfully, and turning him round a trifle 
more to the light. “ Eight years! That’s a 
slice out of a man’s life, too.” 

“But you are no older, professor,” said 
Tredennis. “I am older, but not you.” 

The professor nodded acquiescence. 

“Yes, yes, I know all about that,” he said. 
“ You're an old fellow, now; I was an old fel. 
low myself forty years ago. There, sit down, 
and tell me all about it. That is the chair you 
sat in when you were here last. You sat in it 
the night—the night we talked about Bertha.” 


(To be continued.) 





PHCEBE. 


Ere pales in Heaven the morning star, 
A bird, the loneliest of its kind, 

Hears Dawn’s faint footfall from afar 
While all its mates are dumb and blind. 


It is a wee sad-colored thing, 

As shy and secret as a maid, 
That, ere in choir the robins ring, 
Pipes its own name like one afraid. 


It seems pain-prompted to repeat 
The story of some ancient ill, 
But Phabe/ Phebe / sadly sweet 
Is all it says, and then is still. 


It calls and listens: Earth and sky, 
Hushed by the pathos of its fate, 
Listen: no whisper of reply 

Comes from its doom-dissevered mate. 


Phebe / it calls and calls again, 

And Ovid, could he but have heard, 
Had hung a legendary pain 

About the memory of the bird; 


A pain articulate so long 

In penance of some moldered crime 
Whose ghost still flies the Furies’ thong 
Down the waste solitudes of Time; 


Waif of the young World’s wonder-hour, 
When gods found mortal maidens fair, 
And will malign was joined with power 
Love’s kindly laws to overbear, : 
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Like Progne, did it feel the stress 
And coil of the prevailing words 
Close round its being and compress 
Man’s ampler nature to a bird’s? 


One only memory left of all 

The motley crowd of vanished scenes, 
Her’s,—and vain impulse to recall 
By repetition what it means. 


Phebe / is all it has to say 

In plaintive cadence o’er and o’er, 

Like children that have lost their way 
And know their names, but nothing more. 


Is it a type, since Nature’s lyre 
Vibrates to every note in man, 
Of that insatiable desire, 

Meant to be so, since life began? 


I, in strange lands at gray of dawn, 


Wakeful, have heard that fruitless 


laint 


Through Memory’s chambers deep withdrawn 
Renew its iterations faint. 


So nigh! yet from remotest years 
It seems to draw its magic, rife 
With longings unappeased and tears 
Drawn from the very source of life. 
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THE revolution in the ocean carrying trade 
from sailing to steam vessels, like all other 
revolutions, involves many unforeseen changes 
in the order of things. The necessity for such 
changes is first felt by the classes that hap 
to be most heavily pressed in their life afhirs 
under the new conditions brought into play. 
I consider it the duty of those classes to 
enlighten that part of the public who have 
not the same means of observation and expe- 
rience, but who are more or less interested in 
the results of such changes. 

_ Little more than forty years have elapsed 
since the transatlantic trade between Europe 
and America was conducted entirely by sail- 
ing vessels, which usually occupied many 
weeks, and occasionally some months, in 
making the passage, which was then depend- 
ent entirely upon the weather encountered 
on this stormiest of seas. Steam has, how- 
ever, changed all this, and reduced the pas- 
sage between the coasts of Ireland and 
America to a matter of days instead of weeks. 

Remarkable as has been the progress of 


steam navigation within these forty years,— 
in the supplanting of the paddle by the screw 
as the means of propulsion in Atlantic steam- 
ers, in their constantly increasing speed and 
capacity, and in the number of steamers that 
now traverse the great ocean highway,—the 
present year promises to be distinguished in 
the history of steam navigation by the advent 
of four new steamers, belonging to four of 
the great ocean lines, viz., the Servia, the 
City of Rome, the Alaska, and the Furisian, 
which it is intended shall eclipse in size, speed, 
and carrying capacity for both passengers and 
cargo all steamers that have hitherto been 
built—the Great Eastern alone excepted as 
regards size and capacity. 

Even to the thoughtful nger who hap- 
pens to be afloat in one of these great steam- 
ships, the sense of danger from collision, in 
fog or darkness, with icebergs or vessels 
sailing in opposite directions, is often present; 
but to the master, upon whom the responsi- 
bility rests of seeing that all reasonable vig- 
ilance is panier whereby danger may 
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MAP SHOWING PRESENT CUNARD TRACK, 


perhaps be avoided, the consciousness that 
no amount of vigilance can insure absolute 
safety makes his foggy days and dark nights 
at sea the burden of his perilous vocation. 
He may look with interest upon the increas- 
ing size and speed of the latest-built steamer, 
and note that she is to carry more passengers 
and a larger cargo than her predecessors; 
and he may see, from time to time, that new 
lines of steamers are projected to engage in 
the business in which he is himself occupied. 
But all these feelings are qualified to him by 
the reflection that every new steamer or line 
of steamers that is added to the list of com- 
petitors running on the Atlantic course in- 
creases the danger of collision. 

Can anything be done that has not yet 
been done to avert or lessen this formidable 
danger? I am one of those who think there 
can, and it is in that hopeful spirit that I now 
offer the following reflections : 

To two men the enduring gratitude of 
Atlantic navigators, in this connection, is due 
—to Lieutenant Maury, of the United States 
Navy, who first published the idea of defined 
tracks or lanes for Atlantic steamers while 
on their eastward or westward courses, and 
to Charles MaclIver, Sr., of Liverpool, who, 
while executive manager of the British North 
American Royal Mail Steam-Packet Com- 
pany, reduced it to practice and laid down the 
“lanes” which the Cunard vessels of to-day 
follow. I am sanguine enough to hope that 
my humble contribution may forward the 
good work thus auspiciously begun; and it is 
now offered, with “all its imperfections on 
its head,” in the earnest hope that it may 
stimulate discussion or accelerate action upon 
a topic that is ever present in the minds of 
Atlantic navigators. Happily, the subject I 


ALSO PROPOSED NEW “LANE ROUTES.” 


propose to discuss could be held in a nut- 
shell. It is so simple and obvious that the 
dullest understanding can hardly fail to com- 
prehend it in all its bearings. 

The time has now come when laws should 
regulate the navigation of steamers on the 
North Atlantic. Hitherto the rule has been, 
“Go and come as you please.” Some years 
ago, several of the large steam-ship lines 
adopted certain tracks to and from the 
United States for different seasons of the year. 
Notably, Mr. C. Maclver, of the Cunard 
line, took a deep personal interest in this 
matter. He consulted and elicited from cap- 
tains and others their opinions regarding the 
best lines to lay out and to be followed invari- 
ably all the year round. After collecting much 
evidence, the existing routes were marked 
upon the charts, and, if not the shortest, they 
are still considered the safest of Atlantic 
routes. These tracks are now familiarly known 
as the “lane routes,” and for some time 
were in great favor with Atlantic navigators, 
as a decided improvement on the old system 
of crossing the whole width of the Newfound- 
land Banks and scraping the American shore. 
However, with the formation of new lines of 
steamers and the rapid increase of a class of 
steamers jocularly named “ outsiders,” “ cas- 
uals,” “ tramps,” the so-called “lane routes” 
are now practically obliterated. 

It is a fact that steamers are constantly 
meeting each other while crossing the Atlantic. 
I may mention that, a few days before this 
article was written, while a dense fog shrouded 
the coast from the Banks of Newfoundland to 
New York, a large number of collisions were 
reported, one of these resulting in the sinking 
of one of the two colliding steamers (report 
says she sank within five minutes after she 
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was struck). Fortunately she carried no pas- 
sengers, or, in her case, we might have had to 
deplore the loss of life as well as of property. 
During the same fog (which prevailed for 
about two weeks) no one can tell the number 
of narrow escapes t::re were. Incidentally I 
have heard of four, one of which was between 
two large passenger steamers. When it is 
known that one of those steamers carried 
upward of a thousand souls, the very thought 
of their coming into contact with each other 
is enough to take one’s breath away. It is 
admitted that the existing state of things, 
as regards steamers plying on the North 
Atlantic, gives serious cause for apprehen- 
sion, and we may be startled any day by 
the awful intelligence of an unprecedented 
loss of life at sea. The question arises, Is 
there any feasible method of escape from the 
dilemma? What I mean is this: Can trade 
still go on increasing between Europe and 
America without a proportionate increase of 
risk to life and property by collisions at sea? 

In my humble opinion, there is a solution 
to the vexed problem, and one full of hope ; 
at least, it isso to me. I venture to affirm that 
it is one which will find ready recognition 
from sailors. 

In brief, let us have a westward and an 
eastward track or lane, laid down for and en- 
forced upon all steamers sailing between the 
United States and Great Britain. 

The westward track crossing the meridian 
50° west at 42" 40° north. The eastward track 
crossing the meridian of 50° west at 40" 40 
north; thus making the maximum distance 
apart of the tracks or lanes one hundred and 
twenty miles. 

Steamers from the St.. Lawrence via the 
North Channel to keep north of the westward 
track to the United States. 

Steamers from the United States, by way of 
the North Channel, to keep north of the west- 
ward track. 

It will be seen that the English Channel 
westerly and the St. George’s Channel easterly 
tracks cross each other; again, the easterly 
track from Boston crosses the westerly tracks 
to the more southern ports, while the Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore westerly tracks cross 
the New York easterly track. 

There has been, and is, no practical way 
of escape from these crossings, but with the 
knowledge of almost the exact place of cross- 
ing, we may hope that the present risk will 
be somewhat lessened. It is in the neighbor- 
hood of the Banks, and thence toward New 
York, where fogs are so generally prevalent, 
that we dread the meeting of steamers; and 
I maintain that, by adopting the proposed 
tracks, the chances of such meetings would 


seldom occur. Eastward of the Banks, in the 
winter season, steamers would, as heretofore, 
occasionally get considerably out of their 
tracks by hauling to, or running before the 
wind during a heavy gale. 

I should not wish to see any such hard 
and fast lines drawn as to put any impedi- 
ment in the way of making a good passage, 
or imperil the safety of ships by improper 
handling. Of course, my proposition falls far 
short of being a panacea for the difficulties 
encountered on the North Atlantic, nor do I 
expect that any less vigilance and caution on 
the part of commanders would be shown. I 
will not occupy space by detailing the minor 
benefits that must accrue from the working of 
the “ two-lane ” system; let it suffice briefly to 
mention that disabled steamers would readily 
be picked up by steamers bound the same 
way; and that sailing vessels, when practi- 
cable, would avoid steamer lanes. The farther 
south the track lies, the smaller chance, of 
course, there is of fogs. 

The aim of the present article is to call 
attention, and to set action on foot among 
those who, from their position, are the most 
desirous and best qualified to call a confer- 
ence of the shipping interest, and select mem- 
bers best capable of pronouncing an opinion 
upon the subject. 

Such a conference, I venture to maintain, 
should be held in Liverpool. Not only is 
it the head-quarters of more than two-th'+ds 
of the North Atlantic steam trade, but it also 

the advantage of having as its head 
of the Board of Trade there Captain Moody, 
himself an old commander in the Cunard 
service, and one, therefore, well acquainted 
with the North Atlantic route. Few could 
be found better fitted than Captain Moody 
to be chairman and president of such a con- 
ference.* There are, no doubt, many others, 
both among the managers of the great lines 
of steamers, the ship-owners, the underwrit- 
ers, and the former ship-masters resident in 
Liverpool, who are, in an especial manner, 
qualified to take part and action in such a 
meeting as I would fain see assembled. 

I am personally acquainted, and in one 
case intimately, with two gentlemen, heads of 
their respective firms, and those two of the 
large steam-ship companies, who, from their 
scientific knowledge, and from their profes- 
sional connection with the North Atlantic 
steam traffic, are both most thoroughly fitted 
to assist at such a conference as the one I 
propose, as well as, from their position, most 
deeply interested in the welfare and the safety 
of the lines they are connected with. These 

“Since the above was written, Captain Moody’s 
death has been announced. 
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two gentlemen are, I am pretty sure, them- 
selves extremely desirous of furthering, as far 
as is in their power, any movement likely to 
lessen the risk of North Atlantic navigation, 
and it is impossible to doubt that there are 
many others equally well qualified with them, 
and quite as anxious as they can be to for- 
ward so desirable an object. 

Parliament has usually more work on 
hand than it can conveniently overtake, and 
it would be well if by intelligent local action 
we could settle this business of the lane 
routes outside the walls of St. Stephen’s—at 
least, make it a matter of plain sailing for 
legislation to deal with; besides, to my simple 
understanding, the voyage through Parlia- 
ment of the last shipping bill was rather a 


THE SO-CALLED VENUS OF MELOS. 


stormy one, the bill having reached port in 
a very battered condition indeed. 

But I am drifting from my subject into 
rather troubled waters. The misfortune is, 
that no ordinary warning can disturb our 
sense of security; it is only on the occasion 
of some unlooked-for calamity, attended with 
loss of life, that we can be awakened from 
our lethargic indifference. The rude shock to 
our feelings has a grain of remorse in it, in so 
far that we cannot help reflecting that, if we 
had only directed our attention to the weak. 
ness a little earlier in the day, a catastrophe 
might have been averted. 

The foregoing reflections are harvested from 
many wearisome and anxious hours spent on a 
steamer’s bridge, while steaming through a fog, 





THE SO-CALLED VENUS OF 


In the year 1820, before the struggle between 
the Hellenic population of the Turkish empire 
and the Porte had begun, and when all that 
attracted the notice of the civilized world to 
modern Greece was the little preserved to us 
of her art,—occasionally and fragmentarily 
found in the ruins of her great communities,— 
a peasant, whose name was Theodore Kondros 
Botoni, working in his field to enlarge it by 
clearing away the dédris of the walls and 
structures of ancient Melos (which had been 
built on a steep hill-side, on a series of terraces, 
more or less natural or artificial, so that the 
ruins of one terrace fell down upon and 
encumbered that below it), saw, to his great 
bewilderment, the heap of rubbish which he 
was digging away at the bottom suddenly 
crumble down and display the upper part of an 
antique statue. The peasant hastened to the 
French consul to inform him of the discovery, 
and the latter negotiated the purchase of it 
for five hundred piasters and a complete dress 
of the fashion of the country. This was the 
statue known as the Venus of Melos. 

So far, there are no variations of the history, 
but one account says that the first or upper 
part was found several days before the lower, 
and the other, that they were found together ; 
but the inexactitude of the documentary con- 
temporary evidence is clear from the exam- 
ination of the ground to-day, and from the 
contradictions contained in it. Dumont 
d’ Urville, the commander of the Chevrette, a 
French man-of-war which visited Melos: after 
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the statue was found, alluding to the discov- 
ery of the theater, says: “All the ground 
is covered with drums of columns and frag- 
ments of statues. One finds here and there 


great pieces of wall of a very solid construc- 


tion, and many important tombs have been 
opened through the curiosity of strangers, and 
the cupidity of the inhabitants.” But neither 
the wall nor the tombs, nor any drum of 
column or fragment of statue (if any was 
found), could have had anything to do with the 
theater. The theater is very late work, and was 
never nearly finished, so could have possessed 
neither columns nor statues. This shows that 
the idea the commandant carried away was 
confused and untrustworthy as to details. He 
goes on to say: “Three weeks before our 
arrival at Melos, a Greek t, digging in 
his field inclosed in this circuit, struck some 
pieces of cut stone. As these stones, employed 
by the inhabitants, have a certain value, this 
induced him to dig farther, and he thus hap- 
pened to uncover a species of niche, in which 
he found a marble statue, Avo Hermes, and 
some other marble fragments. The statue 
was in two pieces, joined by two strong iron 
clamps. The Greek, fearing to lose the fruit of 
his labor, had carried the upper part to a stable. 
The other was still in the niche. * * It repre- 
sented a naked woman, whose /eft hand raised 
an apple and the right held a drapery, well con- 
posed and falling negligently from the hips to 
the feet. For the rest, they are both mutilated, 
and actually detached from the body.” 
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I note by italics the points which are to be 
contrasted with other evidence. 

M. Dauriac, captain of the frigate Za Bont?, 
writes from Melos, date 11th of April, 1820: 
« There has been found, three days ago, by a 
peasant who was digging in his field, a mar- 
ble statue of Venus receiving the apple from 
Puris. It is larger than life ; they have at this 
moment only the bust as far as the waist. I 
have been to see it.” Mr. Brest again writes, 
12th of April: “A peasant has found in a 
field which belonged to him three marble 
statues, representing, one Venus holding the 
apple of discord in one hand, the other repre- 
sents the god Hermes, and the third a young 
child.” The correspondence shows that Mr. 
Brest was entirely ignorant of everything con- 
nected with the matter. He probably heard 
one of the officers say that one of the objects 
was a Hermes, and he changes it into a statue 
of the god Hermes, but we see that there 
was only one Hermes. November 26th, 
Brest again writes: “ His Excellency has left 
me orders to make researches in order to find 
the arms and other d¢dris of the statue, but to 
do that it is necessary to obtain a douyouroul- 
don which will permit‘us to make excavations 
at our own expense, decause in the same niche 
where it was found there is reason to hope that 
we might find other objects.” 

The contradictions are so palpable that it 
is clear that these documents are only of value 
as secondary archzological evidence. No one 
seems to have made an observation with ex- 
actitude. 

We have the whole statue found, in one, 
bound together by iron clamps; in another, 
only half had yet been found; in one, the 
statue is found holding the apple of discord 
in one hand; in another, receiving it from 
Paris; and in another still, we are told that 
search has been ordered for the arms, etc. 

About 1862 I visited Melos, and having 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Brest, son and 
successor of the consul who secured the 
statue for the Louvre, he politely offered to 
guide me through the ruins of the ancient 
city. Among other things, we visited the 
locality where the statue was found, and he 
showed me the niche still standing as when 
the discovery was made. 

It was a rudely built work, of the height, as 
near as I can remember, of ten or at most 
twelve feet, and about eight wide. It formed 
a part of an old boundary-wall of the field on 
which it opened, and above it the ground was 
level with the crown of the arch of the niche. 
It had, as Brest then remarked to me, ap- 
parently been made for the purpose of con- 
cealing the statue. It had no suite or con- 
nection with any other structure, and there 


were no evidences of ruin or of foundation of 
antique buildings about it. The opening had 
been closed with rubbish, not with masonry, 
as was evident from the face of the side 
walls, which were of smooth, if not care- 
fully laid, masonry. If not built for the con- 
cealment of the statue, it had been made for 
some unimportant purpose; perhaps the pro- 
tection from the weather of the poor Hermes 
which is said to have been found with it. C. 
Doupault, architect, has published a drochure 
with what he supposed important evidence on 
the question, in which, from data given him 
by old Brest twenty-seven years after the dis- 
covery, he reconstructs the apse of a seventh- 
century church, in which he places the statue. 
The whole study has no value whatever, as 
the sketch does not correspond with the ruins 
which I saw, and looking back to the corre- 
spondence quoted, it is clear that Brest, know- 
ing nothing of archzology or art, caught at 
certain suggestions of the officers who saw the 
statue, and affirmed what they surmised. As 
to the fragments found, to which constant 
reference is made, there is not the slightest 
evidence that they were found in any con- 
nection with the statue, as none of the early 
evidence indicates that they were known when 
the statue was first taken under notice—on 
the contrary, it is said explicitly by Brest that 
he had orders to make researches to find the 
arms and other portions of the statue; indicat- 
ing clearly that the arms alluded to had not 
been found with the statue, and that the con- 
nection of them and it was an after-thought, 
either of the peasant, who wished to increase 
the value of the statue by connecting with it 
fragments which he had found in other parts, 
or of the archzologists, who, seeking to restore 
the statue to what they judged to be its true 
action, connected the arm found, no one knows 
where, except at Melos, with the statue. It 
is undeniable that when the letters before 
quoted were written, there had been only con- 
jecture as to the arms. Dauriac, writing on 
the rrth of April, says that they have only 
found the bust. Brest, November 26th, says 
that there is reason to hope that they might 
find other objects in the same niche—proof 
that it had not even then been cleared out. In 
fact, all we have of documentary evidence 
goes for nothing beyond showing that the 
statue was found at a certain place on a cer- 
tain date; and if the two halves of the statue 
did not fit exactly we could not be certain 
that they were found at the same time and 
place. The hypothesis of the apple of discord 
1s based on a conjecture of some of the officers, 
and on no further ground than that an arm 
and hand, with what may be an apple or a cup, 
seem to have beén found somewhere in the 





96 
island about the same time; but they evidently 
are not of the statue, nor even of the same 
epoch. 

Over the niche an inscription was said to 
have been found which records the dedication 
of an exedra by a gymnasiarch to Hercules 
and Hermes. The date of this inscription, 
according to conjecture based on the inscrip- 
tion itself, is about a century before Christ, 
i. ¢., long after any possibility of such a work 
being produced had gone by. 

These are all the positive data we have to 
work on. They suffice, however, for about 
twenty monographs in French, German, and 
English; and alate German work, by Dr. 
Goeler von Ravensburg, exhausts all the pos- 
sible and impossible conjectures to establish 
its character in accordance with the original 
attribution of a Venus receiving the apple. 

In the year 1880, I made another visit to 
Melos, on commission from this magazine, 
to photograph whatever might remain which 
had any connection with the statue; but 
found the niche gone, and no trace of 
foundations of any kind, or walls, city or 
other, very near the spot which was again 
pointed out to me as that where the Venus 
was found. 

It would seem that in the energetic excava- 
tion that followed the last great archzological 
revival, everything that was suspected to con- 
ceal works of art had been dug away. 

I found an old man, a pilot well known in 
our navy, Kypriotis, who had seen the statue 
when it was brought out, being a boy of 
about fourteen. At that time Mr. Brest was 
a child, and retained no recollection at first- 
hand of the event; but it was evident that 
he, like his father in 1847, had mingled in 
his impressions conjecture of others and his 
own, with facts perverted, and details con- 
ceived without sufficient basis. Nothing new 
was to be got. 

The old Melos is utterly deserted, and the 
modern town is built on a pinnacle above it, 
which does not seem ever to have been in- 
cluded in the range of the city. The port is 
changed from the ancient site, where now a 
breakwater would be needed, as the land 
seems to have sunk greatly, and the old basin 
of the port is filled up to a point at the bot- 
tom of the bay, where a comparatively mod- 
ern village has grown up, called Castro. 

The magnificent harbor used to make of the 
island an important station before telegraphs 
were established, and might again, if the tele- 
graph were laid to it; but now a man-of-war 
rarely calls, except to take a pilot for the 
Archipelago, and a Greek steamer stops once 
in a fortnight. But in heavy weather, any ship 
caught near runs for Melos. This keeps the 
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lace alive, but it has dwindled to a mere 
island village, where the vast labyrinths of 
tombs which perforate the hills show more hu. 
man industry than the dwellings of the living. 
Earthquakes and malaria have desolated and 
almost depopulated it. 

We had left Cerigo for Crete, and intended 
to take Melos on our return to Peirzus, but 
when within an hour of land we were caught 
by a terrific south-wester, the most to be 
dreaded of all the winds of the Aigean, and 
in spite of all we could do we were obliged 
to give up and run before the gale where it 
would send us. It was late in the evening 
when its fury came down on us, and taking 
in‘all sail except a small storm-sail at the foot 
of the mast to keep from coming up into the 
wind, we ran into the black night. I knew 
that there were no rocks ahead before Melos, 
and if we only made the island by daylight, 
we could easily enter the port; but if not, and 
the yacht ran at night into the little archi- 
pelago of which Melos is part, it would be 
next to impossible to choose where our bones 
should be laid, for there are no lights, and 
many islands and rocks. The sea was for 
our little twelve-ton craft something fearful, 
and we thumped and hammered till the little 
thing quivered, when a wave struck her, al- 
most as if we had come to the rocks. Sleep 
was out of the question—to sit or stand, 
equally so, and we kept to our berths, as the 
only way to avoid being pitched about like 
blocks. How long that night was! and in the 
middle of it I attempted to get up, and when 
I put my foot on the cabin-floor, found my- 
self stepping into the water. We had sprung 
a leak with the straining. 

But day came and cheerfulness. We ran in 
between the huge clifis which form the portal 
of Melos harbor, with the wild surges beating 
against them till the spray flew high enough 
to have buried a larger craft than ours. Tired, 
aching, and hungry, for nothing could we get 
to eat till we arrived in port, we cast anchor 
in the welcome harbor late in the afternoon. 
Even then, the sea ran so high that we could 
not land until the next day. 

Castro is a pile of white houses, rising in 
terraces from the shore; the streets mostly 
stair-ways, and the houses all whitewashed 
till they blind one in that rarely broken sun- 
light. 

I landed, and, as usual, went to the little 
café, where the magnates of the village wer 
discussing the arrival and the storm—the 
worst, they said, for many years. I called, of 
course, on Brest, who, to my surprise, re- 
membered me after eighteen years; and we 
made an appointment to revisit together 
the sites I knew, and to see those I had 
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THE SO-CALLED VENUS OF MELOS. (DRAWN BY BIRCH FROM A PHOTOGRAPH.) 


not known before, important excavations admirable statues, now in Athens, had been 
having been made since my former visit. lately found. The owner of the little field by 
We went first to the new port, where some the water, which occupies the site of the inner 
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port, having occasion to sink a well, struck 
the ruins of a temple of Neptune, and three 
statues were found, one of Neptune, a female 
goddess draped, but lacking the head, and a 
mounted warrior, apparently Perseus. 

The Greek Government, according to their 
laws, forbade the exportation of them by any 
foreign government, and finally purchased 
them for thirty thousand francs—certainly a 
very small price. I succeeded in seeing them 
later, still in their boxes at Athens, and though 
not equal to the Venus, or of the same epoch, 
they are very fine works. 

But there the excavations stop; the owner 
had no means to pump out the water that 
flooded his diggings, the Government had no 
more, and as no one is allowed to dig unless 
for the Greek museum, whatever remains 
under ground and water is likely to remain 
there another generation. 

We then climbed up the zigzag road to the 
theater. It is, as I have said, of late times, 
probably Roman, and was never complete. 
Fragments of unfinished ornament lie still 
where the scene should have been, bat it had 
clearly never been carried up above the seven 
ranges of seats now existing. It was just out- 
side the wall of the inner city, on the brow 
of the hill, and overlooked the spacious har- 
bor and looked out to sea. There is no 
record of any sculpture having been found 
there. It was purchased and excavated by 
the King of Bavaria. 

Less than half a mile beyond, going with 
the sea at our backs, was the field where the 
statue was found. The Greeks have enter- 
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tained a great deal of indignation at the 
rape, which they affect to call robbery; but 
the civilized world may thank the French 
captain who, coming to get it, and finding 
it already half-embarked on board a Turkish 
vessel, destined for Constantinople, made the 
most legitimate use that was ever made of 
force majeure, and took it away from the 
Turk to transfer it to the hold of his own 
ship. Otherwise, no one knows what vile 
uses it might have gone to, or what oblivion 
and destruction. All the world knows it now, 
but Greek genius would have forever lacked 
one of its greatest triumphs in our modem 
times if it had disappeared in the slums of 
Stamboul. 

As I have said, there is now no trace of 
any construction of any kind to be seen at the 
locality. The wall in which was the niche was 
gone, and the field of the present owner has 
encroached considerably on the space beyond, 
the débris being piled up in-huge masses like 
walls, and two or three terraces above runs 
the citadel wall, a mass of Hellenic masonry 
built of blocks of lava. The Pelasgic walls, 
of which some authors speak, do not exist any- 
where about the site. Brest took up a stone 
and, as we stood on the wall of débris above, 
cast it into the field, and said, “ There stood 
the Venus!” In the illustration I have put a 
white cross on the spot. 

There cannot remain the slightest doubt 
that the statue had been concealed, and to 
my mind, the circumstances indicated for its 
concealment are these: The niche, judging 
from its character, had been built in Roman 
times; as the nibbly nature of the masonry 
indicated, probably covered with stucco, as it 
would have been if intended for ornament, 
and was designed as an exedra, or as a shelter 
for an altar, or for the statue of some divinity— 
Terminus, Hermes, Pan, or Faunus, the more 
Roman companion of him, Here the inscrp- 
tion and the Hermes found furnish a plaus- 
ble clew, and agree with the indication of the 
masonry in pointing out the epoch of this 
conjunction of circumstances as subsequent to 
the second century before Christ ; how long 
after we cannot in any wise indicate. 

Now, as to the e of the statue there 
can be no doubt that it was of the imme- 
diately post-Phidian epoch; and all the most 
authoritative opinions attribute it to the 
Attic school, and probably of the time and 
school of Scopas—and some of the weightiest 
authorities have accepted Scopas himself as 
the author. 

Anything more definite than this it is im- 
possible to establish by any now known ev:- 
dence. The concealment of thestatue, then, was 
several centuries later than the execution of it 
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THE SITE OF OLD MELOS, FROM THE PORT. 


The Greeks of the classical epoch, even 
down to the first century after Christ, retained, 
amidst all the degradation of their contempo- 
rary art, a distinct recognition of the excel- 
lence of the elder work, as the enormous 
artistic as well as pecuniary value of some of 
the masters’ chefs d’ euvre prove. That this 
was one of them, and of one of the chief mas- 
ters, all civilization agrees, and, although we 
have lost the name of the author, the people 
who hid it must have known it well. The 
availing themselves of the niche, ready-made 
to their hands, indicates that the possessors 
of the statue worked in haste, piling up stones 
in front of the niche, instead of walling it up. 

This indicates the haste of impending 
attack, or work done in secret. In either 
case, if the statue had a temple in that 
locality, it would be concealed near it, or 
near the place where it was accustomed to 
stand. We may remember the contrast with 
the colossal and magnificent Hercules found 
in a drain at Rome, carefully covered over 
with good masonry. Concealment was the 
object in both cases, and the greater haste 
and furtiveness with the Melian statue indi- 
cate rather that it was brought from a dis- 
tance than that it could be a divinity of the 
island. 

_ Conjecture as to the origin of the statue, 
if my hypothesis is true, points to Athens, 
not only because the work is Attic, but 
because we know by the coins of Melos, 
which in all the latest coinages still bear the 
owl of Athens, that Melos belonged to that 


(WHITE CROSS SHOWS WHERE THE “VENUS” WAS FOUND.) 


city as late as she had any Greek allegiance, 
which must have been some time into the 
Empire, as the Romans long made it a policy 
to preserve a certain kind of autonomy in the 
Greek states, even when their subjection was 
complete. That it is Attic, no one can doubt 
in face of the evidence I shall show. That 
Athens was the only city likely to send to 
Melos a treasure of this kind, concealment of 
which was impossible in Athens, is, by all the 
circumstances, made most probable. 

I conclude that it was one of the most 
highly valued statues of Athens, sent to Me- 
los in time of great danger, to be concealed 
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and preserved. What pe- 
riod this might have been 
is only to be guessed at; it 
is therefore hardly worth 
while to say more about 
it, except to indicate that 
three periods in late Athe- 
nian history might furnish 
the motive requisite: when 
the army of Mithridates, 
under Archelaus, took 
Athens ; the wars between 
the factions of Marius and 
Sylla; and the invasions 
of the Iconoclasts. The 
Romans do not appear, in 
spite of all their plundering, 
and the enormous quantity 
of statues carried away 
from Greece, to have dese- 
crated the temples of the 
Greek gods, as we see that 
Pausanias, in the century 
after Christ, found the most 


in Greek sculpture was a 
point apparently of doctrine, 
as it was in Byzantine and 
in the later ecclesiastical art 
of Greece. It is always in 
a conventional type, utterly 
separated from the individual. 
This unquestionable fact 
should have taught us to re- 
ject from the Venus category 
many statues which are now 
included in it, as, for instance, 
the Callipyge, and all in which 
a trace of portraiture is to 
be found, besides diminish- 
ing that category by all the 
statues of the heroic type, 
as in none of the legends or 
beliefs of the Greek faith was 
Venus ever endowed with a 
heroic quality. The precon- 
} ceived notion that the Melian 
statue was a Venus has beena 
continual cause of confusion. 
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valuable of them im sifu, as, for instance, This was, as I have shown, the first hypothesis 
the Diana Brauronia of Praxiteles, the Per- of the French officers, none of whom appear 
seus of Myron, with others of great fame. to have been possessed of any archzological 
The above conclusion, considering all the knowledge, and who had the commonly pre- 
known and reasonably conjecturable details vailing notion that any nude statue must be 
of the discovery and concealment, seems a Venus. I have taken the pains to collect 
to me justifiable——as well as that it was a number of representations of the various 
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concealed at some time between the century 
or two centuries before Christ and the first 
century after. The reason for this later limita- 


tion I shall give farther on. 


Now, what was the statue? We have so 
long been in the habit of accepting all 


female statues, not distin- 
guished by well-known 
symbols of their divinity, 
as Venuses, that we make 
no distinction even in 
cases where the type de- 
mands it. And yet the 
dominant characteristic 
of Greek sculpture is this 
close adherence to estab- 
lished types. We are never 
at a loss to distinguish 
Diana, Minerva, Juno, 
or even Ceres and the 
lesser deities. Venus, it is 
true, came into vogue as 
subject for the sculptors of 
sacred statues later than 
some of the others; but 
all that we know of the 
Venus of the artists indi- 
cates that it was par excel- 
dence the womanly type. 
The treatment of the head 


so-called Venuses, and most of which the 
type, or symbols, justify us in so classifying; 
and a comparison of their character will show 
what is the Venus type,—making this proviso, 
however, that we have no other than inter- 
nal evidence for denominating most of them 
Venuses. The chief of 
these in what we seek for 
most, 7. ¢., the impersonal 
type, which was insepara- 
ble from the Greek dei- 
ties down to the decline 
of art, which began in the 
time of Alexander, are: 
the Medici, a distinctly 
marked Attic work, later, 
however, than the Melian 
statue; the Capitoline, ap- 
parently a still later remi- 
niscence of the Medici; 
and the “Venus com- 
ing out of the bath,” at 
Naples, a better work than 
the last, but still already 
widely separated from 
the purely conventional 
type of the Medicean, 
which we may authorita- 
tively accept as the Venus 
type of the best period 
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of the Venus sculpture. 
The close comparison.of the 
heads and details of the flesh 
will give those who do not 
know the originals an inval- 
uable lesson in the treat- 
ment of the figure in Greek 
art. The so-called “ Ve- 
nus Urania,” at Florence, 
marks, to my mind, a distinct 
departure from the Venus 
type,—so marked, indeed, 
as to make me decline to 
accept it as a Venus, while 
the still typical character of 
the face is one which must 
place it in a good period of 
art, before ideality of treat- 
ment had given way to indi- 
viduality. The art is of too | 
good an epoch to have de- 
parted so far from the type 
of Venus, if intended for 
her, and indicates rather a 
nymph, or some inferior deity. The Venus of 
the Vatican is too late and too low down in 
the scale of art to be an authoritative witness 
in the matter; while the Venus Anadyomene, 
while still reserving the ideal character, re- 
sembles the Urania rather, in a separation of 
the type from the Venus. Later still, and 
perhaps at the end of that period which may 
be called the ideal period of antique sculpt- 
ure, most probably of Greco-Roman art, is 
the Venus Victrix of the Louvre; unquestion- 
ably a Venus, for she bears in her hand the apple 
—symbol of fruitfulness. But how far from the 
type of our Melian 
treasure! There is 
the most distinct ap- 
proach to the Athena 
type—a purely heroic 
ideal. I cannot believe 
that its sculptor in- 
tended it for a Venus. 
The patient Ger- 
man admirer of our 
statue, which Von 
Ravensburg is, has 
gone through all the 
literature and all the 
conjectures which it 
has given rise to, as 
to the chief problem 
which gives interest to 
any investigation, ¢.¢., 
the restoration of the 
statue. No attempt 
will satisfy all the in- 
vestigators ; but that 
Venus vicreix or THe Louvee. Which Von Ravens- 
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burg accepts with ap- 
proval—viz., the res- 
toration of Mr. Tar- 
ral (an Englishman 
residing in Paris for 
many years, who has 
given his chief atten- 
tion to this problem) 
—shows so entire a 
want of appreciation 
of the character of 
antique design, which 
is, after all, our only 
clew, that I shall not 
hesitate to put aside, 
not only the solu- 
tion proposed, but 
the judgment that 
could accept as satis- 
factory such a solu- 
tion of one of the 
most interesting of 
artistic problems. I 
give the figure which 
Von Ravensburg publishes as Tarral’s resto- 
ration of the statue, that one may see how 
absolutely its inanity is at variance with the 
spirit of Greek design. The mere completion 
of the statue, in this sense, destroys the dig- 
nity and unity of the work so completely that 
to look at it is enough for a cultivated judg- 
ment to decide that, whatever it may have 
been, this it was zof. The author gives, also, 
photographs of the fragments found—frag- 
ments so imperfect and corroded that we can 
only say that they appear to be from a very 
low period of art, and are utterly worthless as 
data for measure or opinion, from their ex- 
tremely fragmentary state. 

Besides, I have shown, from the records of 
discovery, that there is no further reason to 








RESTORATION OF THE STATUE AS 
PROPOSED BY MR. TARRAL. 


FRAGMENTS FOUND AT MELOS ATTRIBUTED TO THE STATUE. 
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connect them with 
the statue than that 
they were also found 
at Melos. 

In following the 
whole course of the 
demonstrationwhich 
Von Ravensburg at- 
tempts of this solu- 
tion of the problem, 
I arrive at the con- 
clusion that, with all 
his patience and re- 
search, his judgment 
is utterly untrust- 
worthy on a prob- 
lem which requires 
not only freedom 
from preconception, 
but long cultivation 
of artistic perception 
and general critical 
ability.. Mr. Tarral’s 
attempt proves, to 








VENUS OF CAPUA. 


my mind, only that this was not the solution. 

The various suggestions, more or less au- 
thoritative, made as to the restoration, and 
thence as to the determination of the attri- 
butes of the statue, are to be summed up 
briefly. The Count de Clarac, the then cura- 
tor of the antiques of the Louvre, adopted 


VICTORY OF BRESCIA—FRONT. 


the Venus with the apple hypothesis, but after- 
ward abandoned it in favor of one put for- 
ward by Millingen, that it was a Victory. 
This is one of the theories of the restoration 
which has found the greatest number of adher- 
ents. Several restorations have been proposed, 
which make the statue part of a group, all 
which, though defended or proposed by many 
dilettanti, | reject, for what to me seem suff- 
cient reasons, viz.: Firstly. We have in the 
statue no evidence whatever that it formed 
part of a group, and without some such the 
hypothesis is gratuitous. Secondly. We have 
—with one exception, which I shall presently 
note, and which gives no countenance to such 
a theory—no statue or parts of statues which 
agree with it in artistic quality, or even none 
which lend themselves to a group, if such 
were made up by various sculptors. Zhirily. 
That, at the epoch in which the statue was 
produced, any group which has been sug- 
gested would have been out of accordance 
with the aims of art, as practiced by the 
Greeks. The only evidence in favor of such 
a theory is that in some antique fragments or 
coins are indications of such a figure as the 
Melian in combination. But, as this statue 
must have been in its own time nearly as cele- 
brated, relatively, as in ours, it must have 
given rise to many imitations and adaptations, 
It has given rise to some which support the 
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group theory, but to more which support an 
opposing theory. 

Von Ravensburg goes over, in detail, all 
the group theories, and easily finds fatal 
objections to all. What most surprises me is, 
that any one ever tried to put it into a group, 
so completely by itself does it stand in every 
sense of the word. 

Miflingen, in 1826, started his theory that 
it was a Victory holding a shield in both 
hands. I am quite convinced that many who 
have started other theories would have adopt- 
ed this if they had not been anticipated in 
proposing it. The vanity of archzological 
research and eagerness to propose something 
new is so dominant in most archzologists that 
they exercise more ingenuity to advance some 
new theory than would be requisite to show 
the validity of an old one. And the statue 
of Melos has been preéminent in fruitfulness 
of theories of all qualities and grades of im- 
probability. Millingen, however, supported 
his theory by a similar statue known as the 
Capuan Venus, a reproduction, I believe, in 
Roman times, of the Melian statue, probably 
through some other intermediate copy or 
reproduction, as the sculptors of the Capuan 
statue could not have seen the Melian. We 
have only to note the awkwardness of the 
arms to be assured that these are either a 
modern restoration or, if antique, that they do 
not agree with the pose of the original. I 
believe them to be entirely modern restoration, 
but I am unable to refer to the statue, which 
is at Naples. If so, they tell nothing; if the 
contrary, the statue gi its weight against 
the apple theory. A re, again, I must 
protest in passing againsg the attribution to 
the Venus type of all nude or semi-nude 
statues. There is nothing in the Capuan 
which indicates that it was intended as a 
Venus. Millingen quotes Appollonius of 
Rhodes as describing a statue of Venus look- 
ing at herself in the shield of Mars, which She 
herself is holding, but this is no evidence of 
the type correspondence, and the gravamen 
of the matter lies precisely in the diversity of 
the type from the recognizable Venuses. But 
the Capuan is too far in type and treatment 
from the Melian to serve as definite argument. 
Such as it is, an item in the discussion, I will 
not exaggerate its importance. 

“The Victory of Brescia” is another of the 
recollections, rather than reproductions, of the 
type of which I believe the Melian statue to 
be the original. It is in bronze, is later, and 
has the wings, bui the type is unmistakable, 
and the action of the torso and head is suffi- 
ciently different from our statue to show that 
it was only an emulation, and not a plagiar- 
ism, that was intended. 


VICTORY RAISING AN OFFERING (TEMPLE OF NIKE APTEROS, 
THE ACROPOLIS, ATHENS). 


The drapery differs in the arrangement, 
being of bronze and agreeing with some un- 
disputed Victories at Athens, but the action 
of the left leg Kolding the shield is the same, 
and that of the arms corresponds very nearly 
as far as the arms remain in the Melian work. 
As a whole, it reminds one more of the latter 
than does any other of the statues of its class. 

The case is one in which archzological 
knowledge is of very little value, unless it be 
aided by thorough artistic study and a knowl- 
edge of the requirements of art proper. The 
archeologist, like other scientists, must have 
positive evidence to work on; and the testi- 
mony of pure taste, the intuitions of an artistic 
education, are of no use to him except as 
confirmatory. The intuition of the artist, 
whose taste has been educated by long study 
of the works he has to deal with, arrives at 
opinions by a kind of inspiration to which 
science often lacks all means of access. 
In the case of this statue, archeology has 
no evidence to weigh, and the ponderous 
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VICTORY UNTYING HER SANDAL (TEMPLE OF NIKE APTEROS, THE ACROPOLIS, ATHENS). 


erudition which Overbeck, Miiller, Jahn, with comparative certainty that the statue 
Welcker, and others have piled on the ques- belongs to the epoch between Phidias and 
tion has no foundation. We can determine Praxiteles, because we have the work of 
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VICTORIES LEADING A BULL TO SACRIFICE (TEMPLE OF NIKE APTEROS, THE ACROPOLIS, ATHENS). 


Phidias, and sufficient comparative data for 
that of Praxiteles, and now, since the discovery 
of the Hermes at Olympia, positive data to 
judge from; and we have a nght to say that 
the Melian statue came between these, but 
beyond this nothing—no clew except what 
lies in the design and the unities attendant on 
it, of which fer se the professed archzologist 
is no judge. 

In working about the Acropolis of Athens 
some years ago, I photographed, amongst 
other sculptures, the mutilated Victories in the 
Temple of Niké Apteros, the “Wingless Vic- 
tory,” the little Ionic temple in which stood 
that statue of Victory of which it is said that 
“the Athenians made her without wings that 
she might never leave Athens” ; and looking at 
the photographs afterward, when the impres- 
sion of the comparatively diminutive size had 
passed, I was struck with the close resemblance 
of the type to that of the “ Venus” of Melos. 
There are the same large, heroic proportions, 
the same ampleness in the development of 
the nude parts, the same art in the manage- 
ment of the draperies. 

They are little high reliefs, part of a bal- 
ustrade which surrounded the corbel of the 


Temple of Niké Apteros, hardly three feet 
high in their perfect state, and now without 


heads or hands or feet. There are four of 
them: one apparently untying her sandal; 
another,—that which shows best the type of 
the figure,—raising an offering or crown, and 
two others leading a bull to sacrifice. I give 
the series. Note the exquisite composition 
of the drapery below the knee of the Victory 
raising the offering, and the superb flow of 
the entire draperies in the sandal-tying figure, 
but, above all, the Victory type in the whole 
assemblage. How absolutely it agrees with 
that of the Melian statue, and how utterly 
alone in all antique art that is but for these! 
Since I have begun this study, it has twice 
happened that artist friends trained in the 
French school (i. ¢., in the only school which 
cultivates the perception of style in design, 
and the only one that emulates the Greek in 
its characteristics), both trained draughtsmen, 
came into my room, and without any remark 
I showed them the photographs of the Vic- 
tories at Athens. They were new to both, 
but in one case as in the other the first 
expression was: “How like the Venus of 
Melos!” And the similarity runs through the 
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THE SO-CALLED VENUS OF MELOS—SIDE. 


treatment of every part—the management of 
drapery to express the action of the limbs, 
the firm, heroic mold of the figure, and the 
modeling of the round contours. Compare 
the right shoulder of the Venus in the side 
view with that in the stooping Victory. The 
slight differences which exist are just what 
might be expected between a figure which 
stands as principal, isolated, and to be seen 
from all sides, and one which was secondary, 
subordinate, of partial decorative use, and to 
be seen only in one view. My illustrations 
will hardly convey the strikingness of the sim- 
ilarity, but I defy any one to compare side by 
side the series of Victories and the Melian 
statue in casts and not admit that the type, 
the treatment, the ideal, are the same, as sis- 
ters may be the same, or at least as mother 
and daughter. 

The little Temple of Niké Apteros had 
once, we know, a statue of Victory without 
wings, and we know the don mot, which I 
have given above, which it suggested. The 
decorations of the temple are attributed to 
Scopas and his school, and Victory was 
unique so far as we know in being wingless. 
We may well conceive, with the symbolical 
meaning—talismanic, rather—implied in what 


VENUS OF MEZLOS. 





THE “VENUS” RESTORED—SIDE. (TRACED FROM A PHOTO 
GRAPH OF A LIVING MODEL.) 


we know of it by this witticism, that the 
Athenians would have a special anxiety to 
keep it from becoming a trophy in the hands 
of an enemy, even one who might not be dis 
posed to desecrate the temples of the greater 
gods. Niké was rather an attribute or vari- 
tion of Athena than a distinct goddess, and 
was as such both of great value to the Athe- 
nians, being the alter ego of their patrones, 
and of less care to the enemy, as not Minerva 
herself. At all events, when Pausanias visited 
Athens the Niké Apteros had gone. He 
temple still stood there, and near it on the 
Acropolis hill stood some of the greatest art- 
treasures of the antique world untouched. 
My theory, open to the grave objection that 
it is one in which hypothesis bears an undue 
proportion to proven fact (yet not so great a 
any of the group theories, and hardly mor 
than any other theory, for all are constructed 
out of the same aérial substance), is that the 
Melian statue is the original Niké Apter 
from the little temple on the Acropolis of 
Athens. If so, one can understand the whol 
of my theory of concealment, attribution, and 
type; and the restoration becomes that of the 
Victory in some attitude connected with r 
garding, or recording, on the shield or a tab 
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THE SO-CALLED VENUS OF MELOS—FRONT. 


let the names of the Attic heroes, or possibly 
holding out wreaths to the victors. I incline 
to the former as accordant with all traditional 
antique treatment and the emulation we have. 
The minutize of description of many antique 
works of art which we ‘owe to Pausanias 
and Pliny was plainly impossible with this. 
Neither ever saw it, but its memory existed in 
artistic tradition and has been repeated in the 
statues we have seen, probably only a few of 
those which once existed. 

Von Ravensburg sums up the objections to 
the shield-bearing Victory and to the theory 
of Millingen as follows: The theory would 
indicate that she leaned back to balance the 
weight of the shield, but the objections urged 
are that if the shield were larger it would hide 
too much (yet in an earlier part of the book 
the statement is made that a part of the figure, 
and just that part covered by the shield, is 
comparatively unfinished, which has given 
rise to the theory of a group in which one 
side of the statue was hidden), if it were small, 
the weight would not be enough to account 
for the attitude. And, in the next breath, he 
urges that the grand heroic character is an 
objection to her struggling with a burden. But 
if a goddess, and of this robust type, the 


THE “VENUS” RESTORED—FRONT. (TRACED FROM A PHOTO- 
GRAPH OF A LIVING MODEL.) 
burden ought not to oppress her, however 
great, humanly speaking. But in point of fact 
there is no noteworthy degree of backward 
inclination. To test the question, I photo- 
graphed a model in the attitude required to 
hold a shield on her left knee and write on it. 

The result was very slightly different from 
that of the statue. A part of the backward 
action of the model was.due to the necessity 
of a support to enable her to remain in the 
pose necessary to be photographed, but the 
action of writing is better expressed by the 
statue. 

The action of the statue is that of a figure 
which stands nearly balanced and in repose, 
with the first movement in a forward action, 
like one who reaches out to give, take, or 
write, or any similar action. The _— 
shade we cannot determine without the 
possession of the fore-arms. Von Ravensburg 
goes on to say that he does not mean to 
affirm that the holding of a shield does not 
suit the action of the upper part of the body, 
but maintains that it does not explain it far- 
ticularly well, But after the inane restoration 
given forth with his high approval, we may be 
a to doubt that his artistic taste has 

as carefully developed as his archzolog- 
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ical acumen. He quotes Overbeck as object- 
ing, to the shield resting on the left knee, that 
there are no traces on the left thigh which the 
hand holding the shield must have left; but 
Wittig and Von Liitzow seem to have recog- 
nized these very marks. But they are both 
wrong, for there are no such recognizable 
marks, nor are they to be expected, for the 
shield, if there was one, was in all probability 
of bronze, held well out from the body, and 
resting on the knee raised for that purpose, 
and supported on a helmet lying on the 
ground. But, further, he says these considera- 
tions are quite superfluous, for the position of 
the left leg of the Melian statue contradicts 
the shield-supporting, and he quotes in sup- 
port Valentin, that the left thigh would incline 
outward to secure a balance, and that the 
supporting of a heavy object on the thigh 
thrown in would violate the laws of equilib- 
rium. That this is not true is shown by the 
“ Victory of Brescia,” in which the action is 
precisely this, and the action of the thigh is 
the same as that of the Melian statue. More- 
over, I tried a model again in this view, and 
the result is given in the illustration. 

The knee took quite readily the action 
indicated, and, indeed, would be compelled to 
by the pressure of the shield if the weight 
rested partly on the left hand, as it must to 
have left the right free for any action whatever. 
Both nature and the antique assert precisely 
the contrary to that which Valentin assumes. 
The length to which the argument against this 
restoration is carried by him may be judged 
from the assertion that the action of the “ Vic- 
tory of Brescia” is that of an outward push 
of the left thigh, to make it agree with that of 
the theory Von Ravensburg lays down. But 
the assertion is purely gratuitous. If the Bres- 
cian bronze is an argument, as far as it goes it 
obviates every difficulty in the interpretation 
of the Melian statue by taking, so far as the 
action of the limbs is concerned, the very 
action I attribute to the latter. 

There is but one objection to the restoration 
theory I propose which deserves serious con- 
sideration—that of the goddess looking off or 
above the point at which she would be writing. 
Half the ingenuity displayed in many of the 
proposed restorations, or half the sophistry 
employed by Von Ravensburg to combat this, 
would carry us over much greater difficulties. 
In later Greek work, when art was sought for 
its own sake, and consistency continually sacri- 
ficed to the grace of a pose and harmony of the 
lines, we should not be surprised at the god- 
dess looking at one point and writing at an- 
other; but at this period the dramatic unities 
were sacred alike in poetry as in art. But 
if we suppose that, unlike the Brescian statue, 
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she is not at the moment engaged in writing, 

but pausing as having just finished, and, look- 

ing out from her pedestal in the little temple, 

gazes out toward Marathon, in which direc. 

tion the temple opens, there is no difficulty in 

the restoration. A little of that kind of imag. 

ination so much abused in modern art-criti- 

cism, which consists in attributing to the artist 

all the fancies which arise in our minds in the 

contemplation of his work, all the far-fetched 

and poetic visions our own eyes have conjured 

up, would supply all deficiencies in our theory, 

But while I maintain that my theory has 

more accordances with the known facts and 

actual qualities of the statue than any other, 

and presents fewer gaps in the demonstration, 

I am unwilling to lay down any theory not 

sustainable by what we know of Greek art, 

and I admit the difficulty as frankly as I state 

those of other theories. Doing so, however, 

I still maintain that not only is there the 

means of reconciliation of my hypothesis of 

an actual shield-writing Victory with the statue 

as it is, but even in case I am compelled to 

abandon this particular point, and advocate 

the modification of Millmgen that she holds 

the shield with both hands and looks at it, my 

main hypothesis—that the statue is a Victory 

and no Venus, and the particular wingless 

Victory of Athens—is untouched. We do not 

know what the Niké Apteros was doing. 

What we can see is that this statue was more 

probably holding a shield, either contempla- 

tively or writing on it, or pausing, just having 
written, than taking any other action. 

If we may accept the analogy of the Apollo 

Belvidere, which also looks off in the same 

inexplicable way, it 

would illustrate my 

hypothesis still fur- 

ther, but the Apol- 

lo is later and les 

dramatic. If we hold 

to the strict dramatic 

quality of the best 

Greek art, we must 

suppose that the god- 

dess has just finished 

writing, and looks up 

and out toward the 

field where her heroes 

died. Or even if the 

shield was a high one, 

such as the Spartan 

wounded used to be 

brought home on, she 

might still be looking 

at the shield, if not at 

the words she has just 

written. In fact, sev- 

eral suggestions offer 
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TEMPLE OF NIKE APTEROS. 


themselves, and none open to accusation of 
such flagrant inconsistencies as those involved 
in Tarral’s restoration, which shocks the dra- 
matic sense beyond endurance. 

The objection that the shield would hide so 
large a part of the figure goes for absolutely 
nothing. We continually find Greek work 
completely, or nearly so, finished in positions 
where by necessity much of it must have been 
hidden. As the pediments of the Parthenon 
were originally placed, they would never have 
been half seen, and how the Panathenaic 
frieze could have been adequately seen, once 
the building scaffolds were taken down, we 
can much less easily conjecture than how the 
Victory could have been seen behind her 
shield. The Brescian, a later and more real- 
istic work, is seen behind hers. Consani has 
made a very happy emulation of the motive 
in his Victory. It is amongst the best of the 
modern Italian works of its class, and illus- 
trates the manner of avoiding the difficulties 
we have seen adduced. 

The little Temple of Niké Apteros has had 
a destiny unique amongst its kind. Like the 
Parthenon, it was standing little more than 
two hundred years ago, but during the Turk- 
ish occupation it was razed, and its stones all 


built into the great bastion which covered the 
front of the Acropolis and blocked up the 
staircase to the Propylea. It was dug out 
and restored, nearly every stone in its place, 
by two German architects during the reign of 
Otho, and it stands again, as Pausanias de- 
scribes it, on the spot where old A2geas watched 
for the return of Theseus from Crete, and 
seeing the black sails of his son’s ship return- 
ing, token of failure (for Theseus had forgotten 
to raise the white sail, the signal of success), 
threw himself from the precipice, and was 
dashed into black death on the rocks below. 
Off in the distance is Salamis and A®gina, and 
the straits through which the ships came from 
Melos and Crete, and off to the south is Hy- 
mettus, beyond which is Marathon and the 
road by which the Persians came, and the 
Turks after them; and below the rocks still 
offer sudden death. How little has really 
changed in these two thousand and more 
years since the temple was built ! 
There certainly was the spot, and this th 

occasion, if ever, that an Attic sculptor should 
rise to that spiritual enthusiasm below which 
Greek art stopped and lost the clew which, in 
later centuries, the Florentine found again and 
followed to new, if not higher, heights. 


COIN OF ATHENS (SIXTH CENTURY 8. c.). 





TOMMASO SALVINIL.* 


SALVINI AS OTHELLO. 


Tommaso Satvini, the “Prince of the 
Stage,” was born in Milan, January rst, 1829. 
His father (the son of a Papal officer who 
had been banished from Rome on account of 
his liberalism) was professor of literature at 
Livorno, and had founded in that town a sci- 
entific institute, when he fell in love with the 
young actress who became his wife. For her 
sake Salvini’s father abandoned his own career 


and adopted the dramatic profession, but she 
died two years after the birth of Tommaso. 
The boy’s genius manifesting itself at a very 
early age, his father intrusted his dramatic 
education to the celebrated Gustavo Modena. 
He soon attracted the attention of artists and 
public, and Modena was in the habit of saying, 
“ Salvini is the only pupil of whom I can be 
proud.” His reputation, however, was stil 


* For the brief biography of the Italian = which I subjoin, I beg to acknowledge my indebteciness 
f 


to a French 


phlet published by the firm o: 
of Signor 


of Paris, which has been furnished me 
rty to incor 


resse, 
vini himself. I have also taken the libe: 


the kindness 


rate, in my review of his a criticism 


of his Hamiet, which I wrote and published in a comparatively little known journal on the occasion of 


his first appearance in New York, in 1873. 
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confined to Italy when, in 1849, the revolu- 
tion broke out, and Salvini’s theatrical career 
was suddenly interrupted by his patriotism. 
He took an active part in the war of Italian 
independence, became the friend of Mazzini, 
Garibaldi, and Saffi, and together with them 
was taken prisoner at Genoa. He was re- 
warded for his courage and disinterestedness 
by a gold medal and the title of officer, and 
in the diploma given him by General Avezzana, 
received honorable mention for his patriotic 
zeal and valiant conduct. Retiring to Florence, 
he devoted a year to classic studies, preparing 
among others the réles of Othello, Saul, Ham- 
ket, and Orosmane. Having mastered these 
parts, he returned to the stage, and with the 
best troupes made the tour of Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal. His theatrical journeys were a 
series of ovations. He was presented by Vic- 
tor Emmanuel with a ring from off the royal 
finger, the brevet of Officer of the Crown, and 
the title of Commander. In Spain the most 
illustrious men of Barcelona gave a /#e in his 
honor, and requested from him an “ Essay 
on Dramatic Art.” Salvini wrote a masterly 
treatise on the subject, and was prevailed upon 
to leave the manuscript in the Library of 
the Athenians. In Portugal, King Luiz, who 
was always present at his performances, be- 
stowed on him in person the insignia of a 


Commander of San Iago, together with his 
royal portrait and autograph. In 1872, Sal- 


vini visited South America, where he was 
hailed with equal enthusiasm; and when he 
left Buenos Ayres, the foreign embassadors 
and most distinguished men of the country 
united with the people in escorting him to 
the harbor, where the ships of all nations were 
decked with flags, and he was saluted with 
cannon like a sovereign. From the Emperor 
of Brazil he received the decoration of 
Knight of the Rose. A pleasing incident is 
recorded of his visit to Montevideo, which 
evinces his ularity with all classes. Hap- 
pening to a the ring given him by the 
King of Italy, the citizens immediately pro- 
cured him by general subscription a similar 
one in its place. After a short stay in his own 
country, Salvini returned to America in 1873, 
this time making his first tour in the United 
States. Notwithstanding the fact that it was 
a season of almost unexampled commercial 
depression, which very materially diminished 
the numbers of his audiences, he yet felt him- 
self sufficiently appreci to wish to repeat 
his visit under kindlier auspices. The acc 

of his discernment is proved by the furor whi 
his recent tour has excited among press and 
public, despite every disadvantage occasioned 
by a grotesquely bad support from an English- 


speaking company. Since his former visit, he 


has acted in England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Germany, Austria, and Hungary, producing 
everywhere the same overpowering impression, 
and has in the course of these few years been 
married and widowed. During his stay in 
London, in 1875, he met the young English- 
woman who became his wife. After but three 
years of domestic happiness, she died, and the 
great and gentle-hearted artist feels so keenly 
her loss, that he says of himself: “ With her 
the larger part of my inspiration has vanished, 
and I fear that I must now always remain as 
I am, without the -hope of improving in my 
art.” This fear, touchingly as he expresses it, 
will not be shared as such by the world. His 
art leaves nothing to be desired ; in its present 
phase of consummate development, one can 
only be grateful for the privilege of living in 
the same generation and being ennobled by 
its influence. 

Among all the tributes he has received, 
whether from prince or people, perhaps the 
one which has afforded him the deepest satis- 
faction has been that of his fellow-artists. 
Both in London and New York he has re- 
sponded to the unanimous request of the 
members of the theatrical profession to give 
them a special matinee performance. Their 
duties prevented their presence in the even- 
ing, and they would not willingly forego the 
opportunity of seeing their master, “ the great- 
est actor of the age.” 

In social life, a great simplicity and gentle- 
ness of manner characterize this extraordi- 
nary artist. Genial and affable as he is with 
all, it is difficult to realize from the modest 
cordiality with which he receives the slight- 
est word of sympathy or appreciation of 
his genius, that he has been the hero of a 
thousand /#fes, and has been applauded to 
the echo by every great city of both hemi- 
spheres. 

No man could be more perfectly equipped 
by nature for the tragic stage than Tommaso 
Salvini. His physical gifts are a frame of 
massive and harmonious proportions, uniting 
an incomparable majesty of bearing with the 
utmost grace of movement, a handsome and 
singularly mobile face, and, most memo- 
rable of all, a voice of such depth and vol- 
ume of tone, and such exquisite and infinitely 
varied modulations, that having been once 
heard, it haunts the sense like noble music, 
So extraordinary, indeed, is this organ, that 
some critics have ascribed to it alone the 
magnetic spell which he casts over his audi- 
ence. The very word criticism implies to the 
popular mind a judicious discrimination of 
defects. People expect the critic to tell them 
not so much what to admire, as where and 
how to modify, in accordance with abstract 
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canons of taste, their own less educated 
appreciation. In this sense, criticism of Sal- 
yvini is an impossibility. His genius is so 
transcendent, his art so perfect in detail and 
so unparalleled in scope, that the critic’s only 
duty, in considering him, is to indicate the 
splendid beauties and overwhelming effects 
of his impersonations. 

In every branch of Art there have been 
one or two supreme names which shine out 
beyond and above criticism—names of men 
who represent the incarnate Genius of their 
vocation, and supply later ages with a stand- 
ard of excellence. “Others abide our ques- 
tion—they are free, outtopping knowledge.” 

While bearing in mind the vast gulf that 
separates creative from interpreting art, I can- 
not but think that in the same way the Gen- 
ius of Tragedy has taken up its abode in the 
person of Salvini. Once before, within the 
memory of our own generation, did Tragedy 
visit the earth—but it was. the muse, not the 

; and consuming prematurely with her 
intolerable flame the fragile woman-frame 
she had chosen for her dwelling-place, she 
vanished like a lightning flash in the very 
fullness of her glory. Upon one and the same 
dazzling pinnacle stand these alone—Rachel 
and Salvini; but the latter has over the for- 
mer all the immense advantages of a phy- 
sique perfectly proportioned to his intellectual 
endowments, of a maturity and virile energy 
of mind, together with an apparently unlim- 
ited scope and variety of power, altogether 
beyond the woman's range of equally intense 

ions.* 

The difference between Salvini and other 
exponents of his own art is not a difference 
of degree, but of kind; the distinction in a 
given part between him and other actors 
may best be expressed by saying that he és 
Othello, Hamlet, the Giladiator, or whatever 
personage he represent, while others merely 
simulate dieu. Tie enthralls his audience, 
carrying them with sudden electric transitions 
through every phase of emotion. And he is 
not one who has what the French call d& 
beaux moments, separated and made more 
conspicuous, as were Kean’s, by scenes of 
comparative weakness; each of his charac- 
terizations is a complete and flawless whole, 
maintaining a level of highest art between the 
bursts of passionate inspiration. But let us 
submit him to another test; let us study the 
text of his parts in the quict of our own 
chamber, uninfluenced by the irresistible force 
of his ity; let us see whether his 
Hamlet, his Othello, his Macbeth, be justi- 
fied by the language and spirit of Shakspere. 


*Salvini’s repertory includes two hundred rdles. 
Vo. XXITI.—12. 
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The answer is, to my mind, no less clear 
and emphatic in its acquiescence. Logical, 
scholarly, intellectual, his interpretation of 
each part is borne out to the letter by the 
poet himself. Incredible as it sounds, his 
critics have accused him of being in Othello 
“brutal, coarse, and wua-Shaksperean,” for 
the very reason that he has had the audac- 
ity to retain Shakspere’s own words and 
explicit directions,—as, for instance, in the 
scene before the Venetian embassadors where 
he strikes Desdemona. 1 find, on the con- 
trary, that where he has in any degree mod- 
ified the text, he has softened it in accord- 
ance with the refinements of modern taste. 
Thus he omits, among others, the scene with 
fage which opens the fourth act, where 
Othello is made to speak in broken, hysteri- 
cal sentences of half-articulate frenzy, and 
which concludes by his falling into a trance. 
Salvini represents to us, at the outset of this 
play, a loyal, fiery nature, reveals the fierce 
conflict of insane pride, jealousy, and ven- 
geance, in which the noble qualities seem for 
a time completely extinguished, and ends by 
showing us “him that was Othel/o,” broken 
by .remorse, shattered with grief, but substan- 
tially the very same as at the beginning of 
the tragedy! He whose whole frame has just 
been quivering with affliction, who has been 
“shedding tears as fast as the Arabian tree 
her medicinal gum,” suddenly nerves himself 
anew, starts up with the old majesty of car- 
riage and commanding trumpet-tones, and, 
by the concluding six lines of the play, 
connects the Othello of Desdemona’s \ove 
with the O*helle who assassinated her. In 
divining and developing the central master- 
passion of a personage, he at the same time 
ignores none of the complex minor charac- 
teristics, but maintains throughout so perfect 
a sense of fitness and proportion that he is 
apt to make us think his conception an ex- 
tremely simple one. Thus his Ofhello is not 
merely an embodiment -of a single furious 
passion, but a rounded, many-sided human 
being, who anon compels our love, our admi- 
ration, our pity, our horror, and in the end 
our aching sympathy. After witnessing again 
and again this performance, the only impres- 
sion that remained with me the same on every 
occasion was that of the artist’s colossal power; 
each time a different phase of Ofthel/o’s char- 
acter stood out in fullest relief and flashed 
upon me like a new revelation. From the mo- 
ment of his entrance upon the scene, with the 
effect of his bronzed and turbaned face and 
towering figure heightened by the long white 
burnous which falls in ample folds to his feet, 
im their curving Moorish shoes, the superb 
picturesqueness of his appearance and the 
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dignity of his gestures and movements fully 
bear out the magniloquent description which 
Shakspere places in his mouth : 


“T fetch my life and being 
From men of royal siege, and my demerits 
May speak, unbonneted, to as proud a fortune 
As this that I have reach’d.” 


The key-note of his character is struck 
without delay : 
“ For know, Iago, 
But that I love the gentle Desdemona, 
I would not my unhouséd, free condition 
Put into circumscription and confine 
For the sea’s worth.” 


In this opening speech, illuminated, as it is, 
by his frank and loyal smile, we have the 
noble Moor complete before us, with his 
pride, his heroism, and his profound passion. 
The indescribable accent with which he 
utters the very name of the “divina Desde- 
mona” is in itself a revelation, and after the 
lurid horror of the final catastrophe the music 
of that first tone comes back to us with un- 
forgettable pathos., “I do not wonder,” said 
one of the gentlest of women, apropos of 
Salvini’s O¢he/lo,—*“ I do not wonder that Des- 
demona forgave his killing her, when she had 
his perfect love for a little while.” 

Throughout the whole of the first act, he 
gives us a striking example of repose in art. 
It is. well to insist upon this, because the 
frenzy of his awakened wrath in the last three 
acts overpowers, for some of his critics, the 
impression of his subtle art and grandeur of 

le in the earlier portions of the drama. 

is address to the Senate is a matchless mas- 
terpiece of elocution and a superb picture of 
oriental grace and majesty. Its effect may be 
by later moments of fiery impulse, 

but beyond this absolute command of voice 
and accent, this apparently unstudied simplic- 
ity of thrilling and unanswerable eloquence, 
combined with this dignity and expressive- 
ness of gesture, Art cannot reach. The “ Ga- 
zette de France ” publishes an interesting com- 
parison between Salvini’s version of this scene 
and that of Rossi: “Salvini advances quietly, 
nobly ; respecting the father’s grief, but sure 
of the justice of his own claim, he pleads the 
cause of his love. He pleads it without mov- 
ing a step, standing a short distance from 
the council. His hand scarcely emphasizes, 
from time to time, by an oratorical move- 
ment, his speech, which is imbued with the 
serenity of a proud conscience. To his face, 
his eyes, his lips, is intrusted the task of 
forcing conviction upon the mind of his 
judges, or rather it is these features which 
finish and complete the work of his words. 
To attain such a dramatic result with such a 
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studied sobriety of means, is a marvel to 
which we had long been unaccustomed. M. 
Rossi, who is, nevertheless, very fine, played 
this scene in exactly the opposite manner: 
while he argued, his gestures added the force 
of pantomime to his words; whilst he went 
on talking, he walked to and fro; there was 
no lack of nobility in his O¢hello, but there 
was also dexterity and subtlety; the Moor, 
although commander-in-chief and first sol- 
dier, of the Republic of Venice, does not lose 
sight of the fact that he stands before a coun- 
cil of inflexible patricians, and that these 
patricians may easily refuse to admit the 
defense of love by divine right. Thus his 
Othello deemed it necessary at moments to 
summon to his aid a smile, irony, familiarity, 
affected simplicity. Ofhello, as enacted by 
Rossi, conquered as much by his cleverness 
as by hisheart. Ofhedlo, as enacted by Salvini, 
disdains these subtleties; he does not even 
think of such fears, which he doubtless would 
consider unworthy of him.” 

The growth in Ofhel/o of the fatal flower 
of jealousy from the seed implanted by /ago, 
rapid, gigantic, and luxuriant as the poisoned 
weeds of his own tropic soil, is delineated by 
Salvini with such nice and subtle gradations 
that it would be impossible to say at what 
particular moment the root has taken fixed 
hold upon his heart. In the first great scene 
with /ago, the peculiar merit of his acting may 
best be described by a painter’s term—it is in 
the values of the picture that the artist’s genius 
is revealed. After the charming interview 
with Desdemona, wherein the infinite tender- 
ness of his half-amused, unsuspicious manner 
proves to us that he only delays the granting 
of her request for Cassio’s reinstatement in 
order to enjoy the luxury of hearing her sue, 
he seats himself at the table and begins to 
write his official documents. Then enters the 
tempter, hissing the fiendish lie in his ear, and 
from here to the end of the act Salvini sweeps 
the whole gamut of passion, from the frank- 
est loyalty and simplicity of affection, through 
doubt, anguish, livid wrath, insensate jealousy, 
and blood-thirsty revenge to a sublime despair. 

Step by step we trace the degradation of 
his nature under the devilish goadings of the 
tempter; rather, it is not so much a degrada- 
tion as a necessary development of every- 
thing. that is evil and brutal within him, by 
the crushing out of all that is good in an ap 
peal to his worst passions. It is as if we were 
witnessing the laying of a torch to a super) 
edifice ; no less natural, no less inevitable, no 
less rapid, no less horribly beautiful is the 
flaming ruin that ensues, Every one has 
noted the marvelous four de force with which, 
in the height of his fury, Salvini turns upo 
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Jago, flings him to the ground, and is about to 
crush him under foot. This stroke of genius, 
which could never be attempted by an actor 
of less colossal physique and inimitable grace 
than Salvini, is invariably a turning-point for 
the enthusiasm of the audience, who break out 
into extravagant plaudits at the audacity, the 
spontaneity, and the terrific reality of the feat. 
But that after this climax he should rise with- 
out pause or respite to the still grander height 
of the passage beginning “ Like to the Pontic 
sea,"—-where he kneels and takes his vow of 
revenge to the marble heaven,—this is an 
achievement which not only defies criticism, 
but makes even praise seem impertinent. 

A characteristic anecdote, reported by M. 
Jules Claretie, throws an interesting side-light 
upon Salvini’s conception of Othello: 


“One evening, among a party of friends, he was 
asked to recite the last monologue of Othello. He 
rose, meditated for a few moments, and began in his 

ificent, resonant voice. Then suddenly stopping 
in the middle of a line, he exclaimed, with an impatient 
gesture: ‘ No, it is impossible. I am not in the situa- 
tion. I am not prepared for this supreme anguish. 
In order to sasiber the frantic despair of Othello, 1 
need to have passed through all his tortures, I need to 
have played the whole . But to enter thus the 
soul of a character, without having ually pene- 
trated into it—I cannot—it is impossible!’ All this 
was said without any affectation, with the air of a man 
who reveals the secret of his power. Salvini moves 
because he is moved. He is in turn Othello, Hamlet, 
Romeo. He is no longer Salvini when he comes upon 
the stage.” 


The part of Hamiet reveals the purely in- 
tellectual and poetic side of Salvini’s genius, 
and is therefore, to my mind, among all his 
creations, the noblest and loftiest. “ Salvini 
possesses,” says the “ Figaro,” “ the supreme 
qualities without which any-actor who pre- 
sumes to play Hami/et succumbs, miserably 
crushed under the weight of his own audacity. 
His grand and subtle elocution, and the pro- 
found intelligence which enables him to dis- 
cern and fathom every feature of this colossal 
réle, carry him to the loftiest regions of his 
art.” Hamilet, as we all know, is the thinker, 
as distinguished from the man of action. Sal- 
vini makes him a thinker in the highest and 
rarest sense of the word—not a philosopher, 
but a poet. His delivery of the great solilo- 
quy—* To be or not to be,” is that of a poet 
who thinks aloud; he neither recites nor de- 
claims the words—he is apparently sincerely 
contemplating suicide, and deliberately weigh- 
ing its promises and its terrors. Nothing could 
be more spontaneous, more natural, and more 
exquisitely beautiful. The delicacy and truth 
of his conception are perhaps most conspicu- 
ous in the scene where he bids Ophelia go to 
4 nunnery, which is usually rendered by other 
actors with every variety of violent and ex- 
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travagant declamation. Salvini’s manner is 
here marked by the most pathetic sadness and 
the utmost gentleness; the idea which he 
seizes and makes the central one of the scene 
is found in the words: 


“Why wouldst thou be a breeder of sinners? I 
myself am indifferent honest, and yet I could accuse 
me of such things that it were better my mother had 
not borne me. What should such fellows as I do, 
crawling between earth and heaven. We are arrant 
knaves all—believe none of us—get thy ways to a 
nunnery.” 


The words “A/ chiostro/” are whispered, 
almost sighed forth, with unexampled tender- 
ness and compassion. By his sincerity of be- 
lief in his own unworthiness he excites our 
sympathy for himself scarcely less than for 
her. 

Salvini has a peculiar manner of repeatin 
a simile, as when he says, “ Like Niobe, 
tears,"—or, “Swift as meditation or the 
thoughts of love, I'll sweep to my revenge.” 
He pauses for an instant upon the con- 
junction, as if seeking the image exactly to 
correspond with the idea, and then delivers it 
with all the vivacity of a fresh inspiration. 
The airy grace of his action, which interprets 
his words to those who cannot understand 
his language, is strikingly apparent through- 
out the play. When /oratio relates the visi- 
tation of the ghost, Salvini’s gesture with 
which he accompanies the word “ Armato ?” 
—waving his hands from head to feet—is as 
eloquently descriptive of the mailed figure as 
Shakspere’s lines. On the platform, when he 
first beholds his father’s spirit, while his coun- 
tenance is illumined with an awe-struck joy, 
he spontaneously, and one would almost say 
uncorisciously, uncovers his head, exclaim- 
ing, neither loudly nor vehemently, but in the 
subdued, reverent tones of passionate prayer, 
“ Angels and ministers of grace defend us!” 

No one who has seen his Hamict has failed 
to appreciate the genius with which he illus- 
trates the passage, “ Look here upon this pict- 
ure and on this.” Contrary to all tradition, he 
makes use of neither miniature nor portrait, 
but, kneeling at his mother’s feet, he conjures 
up in imagination the figures of the two kings. 
Thus the extravagant epithets, “ Hyperion’s 
curls, the front of Jove himself,” etc., seem 
merely the natural imagery of an exalted en- 
thusiasm, and present a picture of ideal per- 
fection, unmarred by the introduction of 
anything material or prosaic. In the remain- 
der of this scene, he ually reaches his 
highest eloquence of delivery, expression, and 
action. The climax of passion seems to be 
reached at the words, “A king of shreds and 
patches,” but at that moment he beholds the 
apparition of his father, and we see that the 
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climax had been yet to come. The sudden 
break in his voice as he appeals to the “ heav- 
enly guards” to save and shield him, the 
attitude of awe and adoration which he in- 
stantaneously assumes, combine to produce an 
ineffaceable and utterly indescribable effect. 
Space forbids more than a suggestion of the 
‘eased dignity and classic repose of Salvini’s 

aring in the last. act—most conspicuous 
when he receives the challenge from Zaertes ; 
the chivalrous courtesy with which, in fencing, 
he offers his own sword to his opponent, and 
thus converts what has hitherto been a clumsy 
device into a characteristic touch of refine- 
ment and poetry; and, lastly, the mournful 
resignation and majesty of his death. 

Macbeth, the latest of Salvini’s Shak- 
sperean impersonations, is in every respect 
worthy to rank beside the companion por- 
traits of Othello and Hamlet. Perhaps its 
most striking feature is its magnificent pict- 
uresqueness. Nothing of the Italian is visible 
in this tawny-bearded, tawny-haired, gigantic 
Thane. Salvini depicts Macbeth from begin- 
ning to end as absolutely devoid of con- 
science and incapable of remorse, with a 
consistency of blind selfishness and brutal 
force which leaves no trait nor deed unex- 
plained. No tool is he of a stronger and 
more fiendishly cruel nature,—he is the mate, 
not the creature, of Lady Macbcth. It is 
difficult to decide which to dwell upon with 
most emphasis of praise,—the colossal pro- 
portions of his presentment of this character, 
or the minute beauties of detail with which 
every scene, every passage, every single word 
is illustrated. To such as have not heard him, 
it is impossible faintly to suggest the magic 
of his elocution in narrating the murder, and 
above all the piteous anguish of his voice at 
the words : 


“T could not say ‘Amen,’ 
When they did say, ‘God bless us.’ 
I had most need of blessing, and ‘Amen’ 
Stuck in my throat.” 


The variety of gesture, of vocal and facial 
expression, with which he illuminates the 
soliloquy, “If ’twere done, when ’tis done,” 
etc., the terrible reality of the dagger scene, 
the overpowering effect of the banquet scene, 
unite to produce an artistic impression of hor- 
ror and sublimity which can neither be ef- 
faced nor repeated in a life-time. One of the 
most striking minor points is his reception of 
the news of Zady Macdeth’s death; there is 
a sincerity of grief in his delivery of the 
words, “She should have died hereafter,” 
with which he drops into his chair and buries 
his face for a moment in his hands; then, with 
a sudden sense of the monotony and weari- 
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ness of his hateful career, he exclaims, “To. 
morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow,” etc. 
—with the fretful disgust of an insatiably self. 
ish man, rather than the melancholy of an 
afflicted one. Perhaps the strongest idea of 
Salvini’s versatility may be gained by seeing 
him appear, as he did on two successive even. 
ings in New York, as Macbeth and the Gilad. 
iator. In Soumet’s tragedy, the same man 
who had been on the previous night an em. 
bodiment of Saxon royalty, of imperious, 
grandiose power, revealed himself in every 
gesture, every inflection of his voice, the 
coarse Italian slave, brutalized by his terr- 
ble profession as well as by the extraordinary 
devélopment of his physical strength, and yet 
elevated to tragic heights by the intensity of 
his sufferings and passion. The abundant and 
elaborate gesticulation, the vivacity of move. 
ment, the ever-present consciousness of his 
physical superiority and of his desperate, 
enslaved condition, left nothing lacking to 
complete the illusion of the Roman gladiator. 
His description of his wife’s murder cannot 
be excelled as a piece of elocution. Contrast 
his manner throughout this long narrative 
with his delivery of the address to the Signory 
in “ Othello,” and one may form an idea of the 
vitality which he imparts to every réle. There 
he scarcely made a gesture—here each word 
is illustrated by pantomime so eloquent as to 
convey the full passion and import of his 
speech even to those who do not understand 
his language. Who can fail to appreciate the 
anguish of the words: 


“They bound me to a pillar, 
Which in my struggles fell upon my head, 
But did not break my chain’’? 


(“ Sul mio corpo crolld, ma non si franse la mia 
catena.” ) The spontaneous burst of applause 
which interrupted him at this point sufficiently 
proved the ee of misconceiving or 
remaining deaf to that superhuman despair. 
And after apparently exhausting every intona- 
tion and expression of mortal suffering, he con- 
cludes with an indescribable irony which forms 
the most astonishing and thrilling climax. “The 
heavens did not fall, they did not fall—and 
you talk to me of God!” (“ Non cadde, non 
cadde il cielo, e tu di Dio mi parli/” ) The 
scene in the arena gives full scope to Salvini’s 
most extraordinary powers: tenderness, feroc- 
ity, anguish, and despair, culminating 0 
reckless and most pathetic joy, alternate with- 
out an instant’s pause, and carry the audience 
from mood to mood with the force of abso 
lute reality. 

After his Shaksperean interpretations, the 
réle in which Salvini has made the greatest 
sensation is perhaps that of Conrad in Gis 
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commetti’s drama, “Civil Death,” which has 

ined eloquent appreciation from the press 
of America, England, Germany, and France. 
M. Silvestre, jn “ L’Estafette,” writes : 


“M. Salvini is here simply sublime. After his last 
scene, we leave the theater literally exhausted with 
emotion. In Hamlet and Macbeth he appeared to us 
a tragedian sure of his art; now we must recognize 
in him a temperament unprecedented for power and 
tenderness, an unparalleled gift of sensitiveness, a 
pathetic intensity which we have never before seen 
attained. We can only regret that he is not our com- 

triot. ‘ Nothing is lacking to his glory—he is lack- 
ing to ours.’” 


It is no slight triumph for Salvini, the 
loftiest exponent of the idealism of Shakspere, 
that, after having won the suffrages of the 

ts of all nations, he has been crowned in 
this réle with the praise of the champion of 
modern realism—M. Zola. Such art as Sal- 
vini’s belongs to no school, and is hampered 
by no'theories; it is not realism, but truth ; it 
is not romanticism, but beauty. Upon the 
question of naturalism and idealism he ex- 
pressed himself very clearly in a recent con- 
yersation. “I consider it a mistake,” he said, 
“and one which many artists make at the 
outset of their career, to adopt the standard 
ofa party. It leads to a constantly increasing 
tendency toward exaggeration in the direction 
of their idea, at the expense of truth and real 
art. I belong neither to the ‘ veris#’ nor to 


the ‘idcalisti’; my aim is simply to unite 
truth with beauty. To succeed in such an 
aim would be the dream of a god!” (i/ pemsier 
@’un dio.) 

To some one who asked him what was his 
favorite réle, he replied: “I love them all 
with equal passion ; they have all cost me so 
many pains, and caused me such noble joys.” 
On other occasions, however, he has expressed 
certain preferences. He considers himself 
best suited physically to the part of the G/adi- 
ator; he enjoys playing Hamiet because he 
has been very severely criticised in it, and 
having devoted to its study infinite care and 
research, his ambition makes him all the more 
anxious to enforce its success. He takes 
pleasure in Macéeth, because, being a recently 
adopted réle, it has still the charm of fresh- 
ness for him; and, strange as it may appear, 
he eagerly looks forward to the time, which 
he does not consider far distant, when the 
fatigues and excitements of his career will 
have sufficiently broken his robust physique 
to enable him to enact the part of Xing Lear. 
However magnificent and original this im- 
personation might prove, his world of admirers 
cannot on these terms share his impatience, 
They can only hope his present period of 
ripe, artistic perfection may be prolonged to 
its utmost limits, knowing well how many gen- 
erations must elapse before the highest genius 
will again be united with the highest art. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Ir all men were alike and of the same mode 
of thinking, the world would be too monoto- 
nous and existence a burden. It is the variety 
we find everywhere in nature that gives to it 
interest and beauty. The same object ob- 
served by different minds affords new interest 
and pleasure by a comparison of these various 
opinions, many of which, however erroneous, 
may be justified by a particular form of char- 
acter in the observer; others, more abstruse, 
may be verified by a finer process of reason- 
ing or mode of feeling. Happy those who are 
favored by nature with that keen insight, that 
delicate and high perception, that enables 
them to perceive the truth in every object 
that presents itself to their view. 

The man above all others who has called 
forth many and various opinions on his works 


—on their literary merits as well as on the 
right interpretation of the different characters 
which he so wonderfully painted and sculpt- 
ured—is William Shakspere, a name at which 
my pen trembles in my hand, awed as I am 
by the reverence I feel for such transcendent 
genius. But I am encouraged by my great 
love for him, and for the sake of this I may 
be pardoned if I dare to make him the inter- 

reter of my thoughts who is the inexhausti- 

le analyst of the human heart, and the most 
complete illustrator of man, the noblest work 
of God. 

The erroneous opinion is often expressed 
that foreigners, unacquainted with the Eng- 
lish language, cannot rightly interpret the 
works of Shakspere. Translations, doubtless, 
are always inferior to the originals ; but at the 
same time they are generally sufficiently exact 
to afford the means of fully comprehending 
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the writer’s thoughts, and of adequately in- 
terpreting and personating his characters.- By 
laying the scenes of his dramas in Italy, 
Denmark, Scotland, and elsewhere, it would 
seem to have been the intention of Shak- 
= to render himself cosmopolitan, as, in- 
eed, he proves himself to be, and thus to 
afford freedom to his illustrators in every 
nation to interpret his personages in accord- 
ance with the different customs and senti- 
ments of the various peoples painted by him 
in such splendid colors. Indeed, had the 
English poet known the different languages 
of Europe, he would, doubtless, have used 
the appropriate idioms of each character, and 
thus have given his compositions the true 
local coloring. 

If the dramatists of ancient Greece were 
too severe in the observance of the Aristo- 
telian -rules in regard to the unities of time, 
onge and action, Shakspere was forced 

y the age in which he wrote to free him- 
self entirely from them. In his time, the 
theater in England was as yet in a primi- 
tive state; the audiences were not accus- 
tomed to philosophic representations, and 
it was not the custom of cultivated society 
to enter the public resorts then known as 
theaters. Up to the time when Queen Eliza- 
beth condescended to have “Henry VIII.” 
represented at Windsor Castle, the works of 


Shakspere were appreciated but by few. Had 
he lived in our time, he would, doubtless, 
have changed the form of many of his 
dramas, and would not have failed to see 
that many things would be better entirely 
omitted or left to the imagination of intelli- 


gent spectators. For instance, in the first 
scene in “Hamlet,” the Gost appears to 
Horatio, Marcellus, and Bernardo ; and in the 
second scene these three personages relate to 
the Prince of Denmark all that they had 
witnessed in the first. Now, suppose actors 
able truthfully to represent the surprise and 
awe they experienced in seeing that unex- 

ted apparition ; suppose an audience highly 
intelligent and educated in dramatic art; can 
it be denied that leaving this episode entirely 
to the imagination would prove far more 
effective and grand than the actual appear- 
ance of the Ghost/ It may be added, too, 
that for the advantage of dramatic art, it 
would be highly desirable to exclude the 
Ghost altogether. The illusion would be 
greater, if, feigning to listen to the words 
addressed to him, Hamiéet, impelled by the 
force of his impressions, should repeat them 
to himself, and it all the actors should imagine 
the apparition before them, although invisible 
to the audience. We should not then hear the 
heavy and measured tread of the Ghost on 
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the floor of the stage, nor would we see a 
body, neither transparent nor aérial, but of 
sound flesh and blood, covered with a canvas 
of fish-scales, with helmet and armor of 
asteboard, moving, walking, and gesticulat- 
ing like a mortal, living man: nor would we 
see the calcium light, always flickering and 
noisy, apparently thrown on this artistic fic- 
tion for the special purpose of producing the 
most complete disillusion. 

It may be said by the devoted Shakspe- 
rean, that the author designed it to be so, 
and that so it must be. But it must be re- 
membered that he was trammeled by the 
conditions of the age and by the imperfect 
receptivity of his audiences. Now all that 
has changed : the public taste has improved, 
the spectators have become more culti- 
vated and intelligent, and it is well to free 
ourselves from these impediments to the 
fictions of dramatic art. It is not proposed 
to exclude entirely all these features from the 
works of the great poet, for in some cases 
such an exclusion would destroy the funda- 
mental idea of the tragedy; but it seems de- 
sirable that certain modifications of form 
should be introduced, more in accordance 
with the exigencies of our time. 

What has been said thus far refers to the 
improbable and supernatural elements in the 
works of Shakspere. The same remarks may 
apply to other scenes in which the realistic 
form tends to impair the ideal, as evolved 
from the composition; as, for instance, the 
strangling of Desdemona, which, in my opin- 
ion, the actor should veil from the eyes of 
the audience. Art cannot render truly that 
atrocious struggle. To do this it would be 
necessary to strangle an actress every time 
“Othello” is represented, and very few 
actresses, however at their love for the 
art and their veneration for the poet, would 
submit to such a rendering of the play. The 
violent contortions of the executioner and 
the victim are more powerful if left to the 
imagination. Committed in the seclusion of 
an inner chamber, the strangling of Desde. 
mona \oses nothing of its coloring, but, on the 
contrary, is intensified when hidden from the 
actual gaze, while at the same time the hor- 
ror and disgust of the scene are in great part 
done away with. 

Anotherscene of this drama, entirely omitted 
in my representation, seems to have been 
written for audiences composed of rude and 
coarse natures, and is not at all in harmony 
with the character of Othello. 1 refer to the 
scene in which, instigated by Jago, Cassi 
relates the iculars of his interview with 
Bianca, and how he obtained from her the 
famous handkerchief. In this scene, Oshello 
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js hidden and is made to believe that the 
words of Cassio refer to Desdemona. There 
could be no doubt of the significance of those 
words, and he sees in the hands of Cassio the 
handkerchief, the trophy of his conquest. To 
su that an ardent and violent character 
like Othello, thus listening to the story of his 
dishonor from the lips of the man whom he 
believes to be the author of it, could restrain 
his wrath, that he would not at once spring 
upon Cassio like a tiger and rend him in 
pieces, is to suppose an impossibility. But 
then Cassio would have time to justify himself 
and explain the mistake, and in this case the 
tragedy would be at an end; hence we must 
either retain this scene entirely, out of harmony 
with the character of Ofhel/o, or we must 
eliminate it altogether. This scene does not 
appear in the legend of Cinzio Giraldi, from 
which it seems that Shakspere took the subject 
of his tragedy. In it Othello is represented as 
being led by his ensign-bearer to the house 
of Cassio, where from the street he shows him, 
through the open window, the handkerchief 
which Bianca had imitated from that of Des- 
demona and presented to Cassio. 

Another liberty is taken, namely in the play 
of “ Macbeth,” where, after having committed 
the murder, he comes to relate to Lady Mac- 
beth his impressions before and after the 
crime. It is not to the castle of Inverness that 
Macbeth should have gone to relate the story 
of his deed—there where at any moment he 
could be discovered with his blood-stained 
hands and garments, and where his tale could 
probably be heard by others. The first in- 
stinct of him who commits a crime is to seek 
concealment, and to hide every trace of it; 
yet no such thought appears in Macéeth, and 
it is only through the force of will in Zady 
Macbeth that he at last, though too late, leaves 
the fatal locality. 

Other anachronisms and improbabilities of 
tme and in the works of Shakspere 
may be pointed out, but it is not ee to 
enter into a detailed criticism of them; the 
writer wishing merely to show that his love 
of accuracy in the interpretation of Shakspere 
is equal to the devotion and admiration with 
which he regards him. All such criticisms, 
even if they find adherents, are only spots 
upon the sun. 

It may be added that before undertaking 
any philosophic study of Shakspere’s charac- 
ters, the legends from which the poet took 
his subjects were carefully examined; and that 
the various commentaries and criticisms which, 
from time to time, have appeared in different 
ie were attentively studied and com- 

works on Shakspere published in 
England and Germany appear to afford very 
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little insight into the conceptions of the poet; 
those of Italy seem pretentious and dog- 
matic, those of France superficial and vague, 
and colored with the usual Gallic imagination, 
while those of Spain, though more satisfac- 
tory, are incomplete, and not always well 
defined. But the commentator of Shakspere 
most to be trusted is Shakspere himself, and 
the dramatic artist who would worthily repre- 
sent the great poet should not allow his mind 
to be distracted by any theories or criticisms 
concerning his characters. It is only by study- 
ing his works directly that the desired knowl- 
edge can be acquired. Let the student drink 
at that natural, pure, and healthful fountain, 
and his mind will penetrate easily what at 
first may seem to be occult and mysterious. 
When the subject of the drama is once com- 
prehended, he should diligently and patiently 
study every phrase, fix the images of the poet 
in his mind in their true relation to one another 
and to the whole, meditate deeply on the char- 
acters, and place himself in imagination in the 
time and place of the action; moreover, he 
should study the costumes and the passions 
of the age ; and thus identifying himself with 
his characters, he will be enabled to form a 
true idea of the type he is called to represent. 
He should never tire, and when he begins to 
think that his study is completed, he must 
remember that it has just begun. It is in this 
view, and with this conscientious persuasion, 
that I propose to attempt a brief analysis of 
two or three of the most important characters 
in Shakspere. 


HAMLET. 


Tue father of Hamlet dies suddenly, and 
his mother, after two months of widowhood, 
marries the brother of her former husband. 
These two events, following so closely upon 
each other, are thorns which lacerate the 
heart and torture the brain’ of the poor Prince 
of Denmark, whose reflective and philosophic 
nature meditates and broods over the mystery 
until he becomes almost sure that his uncle is 
guilty of the murder. He is certain that his 
mother has not shown that respect due to the 
memory of her husband and his father, and 
while the one in his eyes becomes a fratricide, 
the other appears an adulteress, in thought 
at least. This guilty levity of his mother, and 
the presumed crime of his uncle, render him 
morose and revengeful. The conduct of the 
one destroys in his mind every delicate and 
virtuous sentiment for woman, and that of 
the other awakens contempt and hatred for 
men. This troubled and disillusioned soul, so 
eager to confirm its terrible suspicions, is con- 
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tained within a delicate body, dominated by 
a lymphatic-nervous temperament; hence his 
hesitation, his fears, his permanent condition 
of doubt and uncertainty; hence, notwith- 
standing the evidence of the crime, his delay 
in avenging it, and his continual seeking for 
motives or excuses for this delay. Highly 
educated, possessed of a vivid imagination, 
his intellect is continually at war with his 
heart; and, while the latter impels him to 
action, the stronger influence of his mind con- 
trols him, and he remains inert. He is doubt- 
fulk of his friends, of his beloved Ophelia, of 
his mother, of his father’s ghost, of himself, 
and of “the unknown future beyond the 
grave.” With him it is thought that produces 
doubt, and the idea of Shakspere as repre- 
sented in “ Hamlet” seems to be “ the prev- 
alence of thought over the faculty of action.” 
Hamlet, indeed, is an idea more than a real 
character; an actual Hamie?¢ has never existed, 
and probably could not exist. It is not un- 
common to meet persons d of many 
of the characteristics of Ham/et ; but they are 
only pale and feeble parodies of the complete 
personification described by the poet. 

Even admitting the possibility of a char- 
acter like that of Hamiet, the opinions con- 
cerning its nature would be diverse as the 
modes in which it is interpreted. It affords 
occasion for many variations and many ideas 
for which Shakspere is in no way responsible. 
While by some Hamlet is represented as in 
reality a madman, it is believed by others 
that he only feigns insanity in order better to 
accomplish his purpose. Others, again, see 
in him only the embodiment of a cold, cal- 
culating nature, or the enthusiastic investiga- 
tor of the mysteries of nature. Some regard 
him as too severe, others as too mild, toward 
his mother; others believe him full of poetic 
feeling; by some he is looked upon as a skep- 
tic in religion, and by others as a devotee. In 
a word, he is a chameleon, changing his color 
. according to the light cast upon him. 

Now let us turn to Shakspere. The 
Ghost enjoins upon Hamlet, as an act of 
filial duty, the punishment of the crime of 
his uncle. He receives the command, and 
swears to banish from his mind everything 
else,—all images of the past, his books, and 
his studies,—that he may more entirely obey 
that command; and to conceal from others 
this all-absorbing thought, he causes his 
friends to swear not to reveal what they 
have witnessed, and to make no remark, either 
of surprise or incredulity, upon whatever he 
may say or do. It is clear that he proposes 
to feign madness; and, to render this fiction 
more plausible, he affects a monomania which 
shows itself partly in allusions and double 
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meanings, which to /vlonius seem folly, but 
which have real significance, and by which 
he may test and watch the minds of those 
who surround him. In the third act, he him- 
self says to his mother : 


“Let the bloat king tempt you again to bed: 
7 . - * * 


Make you to ravel all this matter out, 
That I essentially am not in madness, 
But mad in craft.’ 


After this confession, how can it for a 
moment be supposed that HYam/et was really 
a madman? His purpose to solve the mys- 
tery sometimes induces such tension of 
mind that he strives in every way to divert 
or rest his too active thought; he ridicules 
the subserviency of /v/onius; he ironically 
exposes the dissimulation of his false friends, 
and he invites the actors to declaim before 
him the significant scene from an improvised 
drama. He cannot be merely a cold and 
calculating thinker. Dominated as he is by 
the sole purpose of revenging the death of 
his father, he is eager to know the truth, and 
restless because he would and he-cannot. 
With all his provocation, //amiet does not 
show undue severity toward his mother; he 
paints in vivid colors the two characters of 
his father and his uncle, and contrasts them 
in such strong and bitter phrases that the 
Queen fears for her life. Then, remembering 
his father’s command, Hamiéet, with filial ten- 
derness, advises her, implores her, to repent, 
to abandon her present life and to live only in 
the memory of the dead king. Believing, as 
he does, in the efficacy of Ophedia’s prayers 
for him, he cannot be counted a skeptic; 
he adores the memory of his father, and he 
is devoted in his friendship to Horatio, in 
whose companionship his perturbed soul finds 
rest. It is somewhat singular that amie 
should be constantly represented as a stu- 
dent, and only of a suitable-age to return to 
his studies in Wittenberg. In northern climates 
mental development does not always corre- 
spond with that of the body, and is often 
more slow; thus Ham/et was unable to remem- 
ber the gibes and songs of poor Yorick, who, 
according to the grave-digger, had died twenty- 
two years before, when the prince, whom he 
had “ borne on his back a thousand times,” 
must have been six or seven years old ; there- 
fore he must have been not less than thirty 
at the time when the action of the play 
occurs; and at that age he could scarcely have 
been a student; but being fond of travel, he 
was probably abroad on a ign tour when 
recalled by the death of his father. Shakspere 
has represented him as a mature youth doubt- 
less in order to give him more robustness 
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of thought and a greater depth of reflection. 
Indeed, he reflects and reasons with mature in- 
telligence ; he is vigorous in understanding as 
he is feeble in his decision. His imagination is 
more exuberant and his blood less hot. The 
leaden weight of his thought renders his body 
weak and vacillating ; remove the weight and 
he would at once rush into action. In fact, he 
decides to kill the murderer of his father only 
when he fears that his own possible death 
might baffle his revenge. 

It is not easy to the actor to represent 
vividly this philosophic conception of Hamiet. 
I confess that seldom have I been able to 
render it clear and intelligible. To do this, 
certain qualifications are necessary, such as 
the harmonious relation of the senses with 
the physical appearance,—qualities not often 
found combined; it is equally necessary to 
have an audience of quick comprehension, 
and critics possessed of insight and apprecia- 
tion. It is not encouraging to the artist to 
hear, as he often does, “This is not the 
Hamlet of Shakspere,” while yet the key of 
the interpretation is not given. To me this 
consists in the predominance of thought over 
the power of action. 


MACBETH. 


Tue character of Macéeth is the antithesis 
of that of Ham/et. It is in these contrasts, 
elaborated in such a wonderful manner, that 
the extraordinary genius of Shakspere reveals 
itself. If the play of “ Hamlet” expresses 
the force of thought over action, that of “ Mac- 
beth” may be considered as illustrating the 
predominance of action over thought. This 
idea is expressed by Shakspere himself; who 
causes the protagonist to say, in the second 
act: 

“Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives. 
I go, and it is done.” 


And in the third act, Macbeth adds: 


“Strange things I have in head, that will to hand; 
Which must be acted, ere they may be scann’d.” 


And finally, in the fourth act : 


“The flighty never is o’ertook, 

Unless the deed go with it * * * 

To Goes my thoughts with acts, be it thought and 
one.” 


Macbeth lived in a half-savage period, 
when politics and settled customs yielded to 
force and personal valor—the qualities that 
commanded the highest consideration. Yet 
the age was not without its virtues, such as 
the strict observance of personal obligations, 
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the recognition of services rendered, and 
admiration for heroic deeds and magnani- 
mous and generous actions. The belief in 
the supernatural, in apparitions of good and 
bad spirits, was universal, and in Scotland this 
belief was greatly promoted by the nomadic 
habits of the people and the geographical 
conditions of the country. This belief, in 
common with his countrymen, was held by 
Macbeth, a valiant and victorious warrior. 
Returning from battle, he meets on a lonely 
heath a company of witches, who hail him 
as one who shall be king hereafter. Hitherto, 
action with him had kept pace with his fort- 
unes, but now his warlike courage is changed 
to unlawful aspiration, and he pauses and 
hesitates to act. When the idea of assassi- 
nation, of shedding innocent blood, presents 
itself to his mind, and when he considers 
what he has at stake,—his position, his rank, 
and the honors he has received at the hands 
of the very king who stands in the way of 
his promotion,—these thoughts restrain him. 
But not long: accustomed to defy danger, 
he stops at no difficulty, and impelled by 
his indomitable ambition, he commits the 
crime and becomes a regicide. Could he 
have achieved his purpose otherwise he 
doubtless would have done so; but the shed- 
ding of blood was necessary to place him 
on the throne, and he yielded to this neces- 
sity. He goes on from one murder to an- 
other, and over these slain corpses he gains 
the object of his ambition. These crimes 
are followed by no remorse or fear. He 
would doubtless rather sleep with the mur- 
dered Duncan than be haunted through 
sleepless nights by the specters of his slain 
victims; he is affected by those apparitions, 
but he has no fear of them. The ghosts 
of Banquo and his sons alone move him to 
madness. But while he desires repose, he 
has no thought of expiation for his crimes. 
When the Doctor, alluding to the health of 
Lady Macbeth, says to him : 


“Therein the patient 
Must minister unto himself,” 


he reproaches him, and says : 
“Throw physic to the dogs; I'll none of it.” 


That is to say, he has no thought of repent- 
ing for his evil deeds. 

But this ambitious, blood-stained man, 
brave as he is, has yet his weakness, and, 
Achilles-like, his vulnerable point. The ap- 
parition bids him : 

“ Be bloody, bold, and resolute; laugh to scorn 


The power of man, for none of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth,”’ 
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Again it is promised that 
“ Macbeth shall never vanquish’d be, until 


Great Birnam wood to high Dunsinane hill 
Shall come against him.” 


But when the forces of Macduff approach 
under cover of the forest boughs, and his 
unnatural birth is explained, Macéeth is over- 
mastered by his superstition, and exclaims: 


“And be these juggling fiends no more believ’d, 
That palter with us in a double sense; 

That keep the word of promise to our ear, 

And break it to our hope.” 


Like a lion in the toils of the hunter, he 
struggles with tremendous effort to over- 
master his inexorable destiny; but he is 
conquered, and dies as he has lived. His 
character may be compared to that of Cesar 
Borgia. Like that prince, Macbeth gained 
and perpetuated his power by the foulest 
means; but the usurper of the throne of Scot- 
land, even in his guilt, preserves a majesty 
which is wholly wanting in the character of 
the Borgia. 

On first reading this grand tragedy, it was a 
matter of surprise to me that the sleep-walk- 
ing scene was assigned by the poet to Zady 
Macbeth rather than to Macbeth himself. It 
occurs in the beginning of the fifth act, and 
up to that time when the lady-in-waiting 
and the Doctor speak of it, there is no sus- 
picion of her suffering from this malady. 
In the opening of the tragedy, when she 
reads her husband's letter informing her of 
the prediction of his coming greatness, she 
conceives the idea of the crime that is to 
insure it; she implores him to return, so that 
with all the force of her powerful nature she 
may infuse into his mind the determination 
to do the deed; she inspires, she persuades, 
and shows him how easily it can be accom- 
plished. She does not do the deed; but 
she proves herself capable of it. Shé shows 
her hands stained with the blood of Duncan, 
and how easily they can be made white; 
and she is reproachful and contemptuous 
when Macbeth appears moved by the ap- 
prehension of his hallucinations. We hear 
from her no word of remorse or repentance; 
we see in her no sign of fear or dread of 
future expiation. How then can this wom- 
an, so resolute and so firm of purpose, lose 
at once all heart, and present an entirely 
different character? It is remarkable that 
Shakspere, who, in all his personifications, 
so strictly maintains the individuality of 
their character, should have made an excep- 
tion in that of Lady Macbeth—the woman 
who, as she herself says, could brain her 
nursing child to maintain her oath, and who 
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nowhere manifests any disposition to yield to 
those influences and emotions which produce 
somnambulism, though illness may have rep. 
dered her weak and delirious. To me it 
appears that the scene was originally com. 
posed for Macbeth, and afterward for some 
reason given to Lady Macbeth. Had the play 
been written in our time, the presumption 
would be that the change was made at the 
caprice of some charming actress who did 
not find the part assigned to her sufficiently 
important. As it now stands, the already too 
heavy part of Macbeth is lightened not a 
little. 

Lady Macbeth, though capable of such 
crimes, was greatly loved by her husband, 
He strives to conceal from her the murder of 
Banquo, that of this crime at least she may 
be innocent; he does not reveal to her his 
intention of killing Macduff, and to this 
withdrawal of confidence in her he probably 
owed his ruin; for had Shakspere caused 
the protagonist to unfold his purpose to his 
wife, he would have been compelled by her 
strong will to hasten the murder he had 
conceived, and thus would have saved him- 
self from Macduff?s revenge. But then the 
tragedy would have lost its climax, and Mav. 
beth would not stand before the world as a 
terrible example of a great criminal power- 
less to escape the penalty of his crimes. 

This drama, so eminently tragic in it 
subject, and in the characters and passions it 
portrays, is rightly considered the masterpiece 
of the great poet of England. 


OTHELLO. 


But let us change this scene of crime to 
romantic and enchanting Venice, the Queen 
of the Adriatic. Let us pass through that laby- 
rinth of palaces and canals where is enshrined 
the memory of much passionate love, and 
transport ourselves to the age in which that 
republic was at the summit of her power, 
and when she enlisted under her banner 
warriors of every nation distinguished for skill 
and valor. Among these, Othello was re- 
nowned for his wisdom and military bravery, 
and to him was intrusted the important mis- 
sion of protecting the island of Cyprus, then 
belonging to Venice, from invasion by the 
Turks. 

Although a soldier of fortune, Oshe//o was 
descended from a royal race, of which honor, 
however, he never boasted. Deyoted to 4 
military life, he grew up amidst the pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war,” and with- 
out experience in evil himself, he had no idea 
of dissimulation in others. Skilled as he was 
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in the art of war, he was simple and ingenuous 
in other relations, believing everybody honest 
who appeared so. Beloved and esteemed by 
all, Desdemona, the daughter of a patrician, 
enchanted by the stories of his adventures 
and by his earnest and winning manners, 
becomes enamored of him. This passion he 
returns, but is restrained from expressing it by 
the impediments of difference in race and in 

ition. Desdemona, who admires him more 
for his noble qualities, sees beneath his dark 
complexion the whiteness of his soul, and 
declares her love. They escape and are wed- 
ded. Confident in the love of Desdemona, he 
justifies his act with a sincerity and simplicity 
that persuades and convinces his judges, who 
unanimously absolve him. 

But the triumph of Ofhello is disturbed by 
the hint which the father of Desdemona throws 
out when he says: 


“Look to her, Moor, if thou hast eyes to see; 
She has deceived her father, and may thee.” 


This falls like blasphemy on the ears of Othello, 
yet it leaves its impression. However, happy 
in his love and content in the success of his 
plans, he prepares to depart with Desdemona 
for the island of Cyprus. She is to Othello the 
joy of the present, the sweetness and charm 
of the future: the rainbow of his troubled and 
tempestuous career. His is not a sensual love; 
it is the pure affection of a soul which unites 
itself to another, and without which he could 
no longer exist,—a sentiment so profound, so 
intensified, and so wide that it embraces the 
aflection of a friend, of a brother, of a son, 
and of a father. It has become to him as the 
air he breathes, an ever-present paradise. 

But Shakspere always loves contrasts, and 
by the side .of this paradise is hell, which he 
represents by /ago. To depict this character 
truly requires the pen of Shakspere himself. 
Jago is the quintessence of evil with the ap- 
pearance of ingenuousness and simplicity. 
The personification of all deception, he is the 
crucible in which all deceptions are fused 
together; he is the very ideal of perfidy and 
treachery. It is not necessary to examine the 
motives of this embodiment of evil, who is 
yet believed to be honest by everybody, 
and who has the confidence and esteem of 
Othello, whose companion in battle he had 
been, and who did full justice to his courage 
and skill. 

It has been said that Ofhello is too cred- 
wlous; but how could he do otherwise 
than listen to the insinuations with which 
Jago seeks to poison his mind against 
Desdemona, and which he makes with that 
assumed air of reserve, as if fearing to 
do her injustice ? With what -malignant art 


. 


he infuses the poison of suspicion into the 
pure and loyal soul of Ofthello/ With 
what insidious semblance of affection for 
his general does he seem to be compelled 
to communicate to him his fears and sus- 
picions! With what an apparent attempt to 
repress his conscience does he report to him 
the relations of Desdemona and Cassio / 
Othello has no reason to doubt the veracity 
of Jago. And yet he refuses to hear the first 
insinuations of doubt as to the fidelity of his 
wife, so beloved and so reverenced ; and it is 
only when /ago reminds him of the prediction 
of Brabantio, and bids him remember the dif- 
ference of color and of customs between her 
and himself, that he gives any thought to 
those revelations, and becomes suspicious 
almost by force. His serenity of mind is now 
gone forever ; he bids farewell to the memory 
of his past glory, to his happy future, to all 
the sweet illusions of life. 

Othello is often quoted as the personification 
of jealousy ; but he is no more jealous than 
any other man in the same circumstances 
would be. The insinuations that have been 
poured into his ear would have caused doubt 
in the mind of any one, and this is further 
justified by the supposed fact in the tale 
fago tells him that he heard Cassio say in his 
dream : 

“Sweet Desdemona, 


Let us be wary, let us hide our loves! 
7 * * o . 


Cursed fate! that gave thee to the Moor!” 


Another fact which confirms his doubt is 
the assertion of /ago that he saw the 
handkerchief in the hands of Cassio which 
he had given to Desdemona. And this is 
confirmed by the manner in which Desde- 
mona endeavors to conceal its loss when 
Othello demands it, and also when, impelled 
by kindness, she urges Othello to receive 
Cassio again into his immediate service. 
Although the scene in which Cassio holds 
the handkerchief in his hand is omitted from 
my representation, yet the words which the 
poet puts into the mouth of Ofhello, and 
which I repeat— 


“By Heaven! I saw my handkerchief in his 
hand ”— 


seem to offer sufficient evidence of the guilt of 
Desdemona. On this evidence Othello decides 
to kill her. If seeing the handkerchief throu 

the window in the house of Cassio was - 
cient evidence for Cinzio Giraldi to justify 
Othello’s jealousy, seeing it in the hands of 
Cassio himself was stili stronger evidence for 
Shakspere, as it is for you, my kind readers, 
and for me. The advice of /age to strangle 
her, Othello approves; for to shed her blood 
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and deface her beautiful torm would be to 
him sacrilege. He accomplishes the deed, 
yet after that she is heard to speak. It has 
been said that, probably, seeing that she suf- 
fered too much by-.this form of death, he 
stabs her in the breast; but this is not prob- 
able from the context. He says: 


“I would not have thee linger in thy pain: 
So, so.” 


But these words seem to indicate only his 
effort to accelerate her death and end her 
suffering; and yet she continues to speak, 
and when Zmuilia asks who has done the 
deed, she replies : 


“ Nobody; I myself. Farewell: 
Commend me to my kind lord.” 


Shakspere, even at the peril of admitting 
an improbable prolongation of life in Desde- 
mona, wished to express her touching gen- 
erosity by causing her to accuse herself of 
suicide, rather than permit her cruel yet 
beloved husband to suffer the imputation of 
having murdered her. 

Jago is the antithesis of Othello. While 
the latter never suspects the malevolence of 
his ensign-bearer, the former well knows the 
nature of his general. He knows how loyal 
he is, and yet how vehement and terrible he 
can be when his wrath is awakened, and 
that an act, a word of his, may bring upon 
him a fearful revenge. The actor who rep- 
resents this character must show himself 
so truthful and sincere in the suspicions he 
would infuse into the Moor as to leave his 
audience in doubt of their truth or false- 
hood. He must represent both faith and 
treachery, the saint and the demon, and the 
contrasts must be presented quickly and 
suddenly in order to produce the greatest 
effect. The personification of O¢hel/o is ren- 
dered much more powerful and brought into 
higher relief by the proper interpretation 
of Jago. If he be represented as a traitor 
and as Mephistopheles, O¢he//o’s acuteness be- 
comes stupidity; and if, on the other hand, 
he be represented as indifferent to the result 
of his insinuations, he will make the mistake 
of showing too little regard for his general; 
he must, therefore, express his sorrow at the 
offense which is inflicted on his chief, his 
regret that he did not himself discover it, 
his pai irresolution, while he shows him- 
self honestly convinced of his suspicions, with- 
out betraying, either by gesture or word, his 
deception. In his monologues, he has am- 
ple occasion to manifest these qualities. He 
would produce an immense effect if it were 
= to surprise his hearers with the dec- 

ion of his perfidious scheme, after having 
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caused them to admire his friendly interest 
and his good-nature. To infuse such a senti- 
ment into an audience would be difficult un- 
der any circumstances, and impossible by any 
other conception of the character of /ago. 
But to return to Othello: the opinion of 
the nature of his love for Desdemona has 
already been stated. It was an entirely poet- 
ical love, without any element of sensuality. 
He himself describes his passion when he says: 


“But there, where I have garner’d up my heart; 
Where either I must live, or bear no life: 

The fountain from the which my current runs, 
Or else dries up.” 


Such being the nature of his love, his jealousy 
is of no ordinary stamp,—not the pangs which 
a man suffers when he is aware that another 
possesses the woman of his heart, but the 
anguish he feels when the fountain of his 
life is dried up, and the treasure of his heart 
is lost. The supposed guilt of Desdemona is 
also an offense to his loyalty ; and, honorable 
as he is, he cannot bear that she who betrayed 
her father and then her husband should be 
allowed to live and tobetray others. He, there- 
fore, becomes judge and executioner; her 
death is a sacrifice which he owes to society; 
he has the right to inflict this punishment and 
has no thought of concealment. In this re- 
gard Shakspere’s Othello differs from that of 
Cinzio Giraldi, who, after having killed his 
wife with a blow, causes the ceiling of the 
room to fall on her that her death may be 
attributed to accident, thus concealing his 
crime. Shakspere’s Ofhello, on the contrary, 
far from concealing the deed, believes at first 
that he has accomplished an act of justice; 
and when he becomes aware of his fatal error, 
with more care for his honor than for his life, 
he desires that his deed should be narrated in 
all its horrid details; then, making himself at 
once judge and executioner, he sacrifices him- 
self as he has sacrificed Desdemona. This last 
act reveals his true character, the basis of 
which is his perfect loyalty. 

If it should be asked why I represent the 
suicide of Othello in the way I do, rather than 
by stabbing, in accordance with the general 
custom on the stage, I reply that, in the first 
place, this manner is more in accordance with 
the custom of the people of Africa, who usu- 
ally execute their criminals and enemies in 
this way; then the arms uséd by these people 
are of a curved form, and, as such, are more 
adapted to this mode than to any other; 
moreover, we have the authority of Shakspere 
himself, who puts into the mouth of Oficlla, 
in the act of committing suicide, these words: 


“TI took by the throat the circumciséd dog, 
And smote hi us.” 
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It would seem more natural that the act 
should follow the idea, and thus the blow be 
given at the throat. It may be objected, too, 
that a man who has cut his throat would not 
be able to speak, as Othello does after the 
blow. But, in order to cause death, it is not 
necessary to sever the carotid artery entirely; 
it suffices to wound it. This form of suicide 
may indeed be opposed to tradition, but while 
I respect this authority, I cannot submit to 


it. I must, therefore, insist upon dying in my 
own way; and, meantime, taking leave of my 
indulgent readers, I beg to assure them that 
they will render the agony less painful by 
forgiving the writer for having thus wearied 
them with the expression of these rambling 
thoughts; and to my fair friends who have 
followed me through them, I would offer the 
prize of my gratitude—not, like Paris, to the 
most beautiful, but to the most patient. 


ENFOLDINGS. 


Tue snowflake that softly, all night, is whitening tree-top and pathway; 
The avalanche suddenly rushing with darkness and death to the hamlet. 


The ray stealing in through the lattice to waken the day-loving baby; 
The pitiless horror of light in the sun-smitten reach of the desert. 


The seed with its pregnant surprise of welcome young leaflet and blossom ; 
The despair of the wilderness tangle, and treacherous thicket of forest. 


The happy west wind as it startles some noon-laden flower from its dreaming; 
The hurricane crashing its way through the homes and the life of the valley. 


The play of the jetlets of flame when the children laugh out on the heasth-stone ; 
The town or the prairie consumed in a terrible, hissing combustion. 


The glide of a wave on the sands with its myriad sparkle in breaking ; 
The roar and the fury of ocean, a limitless maelstrom of ruin. 


The leaping of heart unto heart with bliss that can never be spoken ; 
The passion that maddens, and shows how God may be thrust from His creatures. 


For this do I tremble and start when the rose on the vine taps my shoulder, 
For this when the storm beats me down my soul groweth bolder and bolder. 


MY ESCAPE FROM SLAVERY. 


In the first narrative of my experience in 
slavery, written nearly forty years ago, and 
in various writings since, I have given the 
public what I considered very good reasons 
for withholding the manner of my escape. In 
substance these reasons were, first, that such 
publication at any time during the existence 
of slavery might be used by the master 
against the slave, and prevent the future es- 
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I did. The second reason was, if possi- 


ble, still more binding to silence : the publica- 
tion of details would certainly have put in 
peril the persons and property of those who 
assisted. Murder itself was not more sternly 
and certainly punished in the State of Mary- 
land than that of aiding and abetting the 
escape of a slave. Many colored men, for 
no other crime than that of giving aid to a 
fugitive slave, have, like Charles T. Torrey, 

ished in pri The abolition of slavery 
im my native State and throughout the coun- 
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, and the lapse of time, render the caution 
hitherto observed no longer necessary, But 
even since the abolition of slavery, I have 
sometimes thought it well enough to baffle 
curiosity by saying that while slavery existed 
there were good reasons for not telling the 
manner of my escape, and since slavery had 
ceased to exist, there was no reason for telling 
it. I shall now, however, cease to avail my- 
self of this formula, and, as far as I can, en- 
deavor to satisfy this very natural curiosity. 
I should, perhaps, have yielded to that feeling 
sooner, had there been anything very heroic 
or thrilling in the incidents connected with 
my escape, for I am sorry to say I have noth- 
ing of that sort to tell; and yet the courage 
that could risk betrayal and the bravery which 
was ready to encounter death, if need be, in 
pursuit of freedom, were essential features in 
the undertaking. My success was due to ad- 
dress rather than courage, to good luck 
rather than bravery. My means of escape 
were provided for me by the very men who 
were making laws to hold and bind me more 
securely in slavery. 

It was the custom in the State of Maryland 
to require the free colored people to have 
what were called free papers. These instru- 
ments they were required to renew very 
often, and by charging a fee for this writing, 
considerable sums from time to time were 
collected by the State. In these papers the 
name, age, color, height, and form of the free- 
man were described, together with any scars 
or other marks upon his person which could 
assist in his identification. This device in 
some measure defeated itself—since more than 
one man could be found to answer the same 
general description. Hence many slaves could 
escape by personating the owner of one set 
of papers; and this was often done as follows: 
A slave, nearly or sufficiently answering the 
description set forth in the papers, would bor- 
row or hire them till by means of them he could 
escape to a free State, and then, by mail or 
otherwise, would return them to the owner. 
The operation was a hazardous one for the 
lender as well as for the borrower. A failure on 
the of the fugitive to send back the papers 
would imperil his benefactor, and the discov- 
ery of the papers in possession of the wrong 
man would imperil both the fugitive and his 
friend. It was, therefore, an act of supreme trust 
on the part of a freeman of color thus to put 
in jeopardy his own liberty that another might 
be free. It was, however, not unfrequently 
bravely done, and was seldom discovered. I 
was not so fortunate as to resemble any of 
my free acquaintances sufficiently to answer 
the description of their papers. But I had 
one friend—a sailor—who owned a sailor's 


protection, which answered somewhat the 
purpose of free papers—describing his person, 
and certifying to the fact that he was a free 
American sailor. The instrument had at its 
head the American eagle, which gave it the 
appearance at once of an authorized docu. 
ment. This protection, when in my hands, 
did not describe its bearer very accurately, 
Indeed, it called for a man much darker than 
myself, and close examination of it would 
have caused my arrest at the start. 

In order to avoid this fatal scrutiny on the 
part of railroad officials, I arranged with Isaac 
Rolls, a Baltimore hackman, to bring my 
baggage to the Philadelphia train just on the 
moment of starting, and jumped upon the car 
myself when the train was in motion. Had 
I gone into the station and offered to purchase 
a ticket, I should have been instantly and 
carefully examined, and undoubtedly arrested. 
In choosing this plan I considered the jostle 
of the train, and the natural haste of the con- 
ductor, in a train crowded with passengers, 
and relied upon my skill and address in play- 
ing the sailor, as described in my protection, 
to do the rest. One element in my favor was 
the kind feeling which prevailed in Baltimore 
and other sea-ports at the time, toward “ those 
who go down to the sea in ships.” “ Free 
trade and sailors’ rights” just then expressed 
the sentiment of the country. In my clothing 
I was rigged out in sailor style. I had ona 
red shirt and a tarpaulin hat, and a black cra- 
vat tied in sailor fashion carelessly and loosely 
about my neck. My knowledge of ships and 
sailor’s talk came much to my assistance, for 
I knew a ship from stem to stern, and from 
keelson to cross-trees, and could talk sailor 
like an “old salt.” I was well on the way to 
Havre de Grace before the conductor came 
into the negro car to collect tickets and ex- 
amine the papers of his black passengers. 
This was a critical moment in the drama. 
My whole future depended upon the decision 
of this conductor. Agitated though I was 
while this ceremony was proceeding, still, 
externally, at least, I was apparently calm and 
self-possessed. He went on with his duty— 
examining several colored passengers before 
reaching me. He was somewhat harsh in tone 
and peremptory in manner until he reached 
me, when, strange en , and to my sur- 
prise and relief, his whole manner changed. 
Seeing that I did not readily produce my free 

pers, as the other colored persons in the car 

done, he said to me, in friendly contrast 
with his bearing toward the others : 

“I suppose you have your free papers ?” 

To which I answered : 

“ No, sir; I never carry my free papers to 
sea with me.” 
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“But you have something to show that 

you are a freeman, haven't you ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” I answered; “I have a paper 

with the American eagle on it, and that will 
me around the world.” 

With this I drew from my deep sailor’s 
pocket my seaman’s protection, as before de- 
scribed. The merest glance at the paper 
satisfied him, and he took my fare and went 
on about his business. This moment of time 
was one of the most anxious I ever experi- 
enced. Had the conductor looked closely at 
the paper, he could not have failed to discover 
that it called for a very different-looking per- 
son from myself, and in that case it would 
have been his duty to arrest me on the 
instant, and send me back to Baltimore from 
the first station. When he left me with the 
assurance that I was all right, though much 
relieved, I realized that I was still in great 
danger: I was still in Maryland, and subject 
to arrest at any moment. I saw on the train 
several persons who would have known me 
in any other clothes, and I feared they might 
recognize me, even in my sailor “rig,” and 

rt me to the conductor, who would then 
subject me to a closer examination, which I 
knew well would be fatal to me. 

Though I was not a murderer fleeing from 
justice, I felt perhaps quite as miserable as such 
acriminal. The train was moving at a very 
high rate of speed for that epoch of railroad 
travel, but to my anxious mind it was moving 
far too slowly. Minutes were hours, and 
hours were days during this part of my flight. 
After Maryland, I was to pass through Dela- 
ware—another slave State, where slave-catch- 
ers generally awaited their prey, for it was 
not in the interior of the State, but on its 
borders, that these human hounds were most 
vigilant and active. The border lines between 
slavery and freedom were the dangerous ones 
for the fugitives. The heart of no fox or deer, 
with hungry hounds on his trail in full chase, 
could have beaten more anxiously or noisily 
than did mine from the time I Baltimore 
til I reached Philadelphia. The passage of 
the Susquehanna River at Havre de Grace 
was at that time made by ferry-boat, on 
board of which I met a young colored man 
by the name of Nichols, who came very near 
betraying me. He was a “hand” on the 
boat, but, instead of minding his business, he 
insisted upon knowing me, and asking me 
dangerous questions as to where I was going, 
when I was coming back, etc. I got away 
from my old and inconvenient acquaintance 
as soon as I could decently do so, and went 
to another part of the boat. Once across the 
nver, I encountered a new danger. Only a 
few days before, I had been at work on a 


revenue cutter, in Mr. Price’s ship-yard in 
Baltimore, under the care of Captain Mc- 
Gowan. On the meeting at this point of the 
two trains, the one going south stopped on 
the track just opposite to the one going north, 
and it so happened that this Captain 
McGowan sat at a window where he could 
see me very distinctly, and would certainly 
have recognized me had he looked at me but 
for a second. Fortunately, in the hurry of the 
moment, he did not see me; and the trains 
soon passed each other on their respective 
ways. But this was not my only hair-breadth 
escape. A German blacksmith whom I knew 
well was on the train with me, and looked at 
me very intently, as if he thought he had seen 
me somewhere before in his travels. I really 
believe he knew me, but had no heart to be- 
tray me. At any rate, he saw me escaping and 
held his peace. 

The last point of imminent danger, and 
the one I ded most, was Wilmington. 
Here we left the train and took the steam-boat 
for Philadelphia. In making the change here 
I again apprehended arrest, but no one dis- 
turbed me, and I was soon on the broad and 
beautiful Delaware, speeding away to the 
Quaker City. On reaching Philadelphia in 


the afternoon, I inquired of a colored man 
how I could get on to New York. He 
directed me to the William-street depot, and 
thither I went, taking the train that night. I 
reached New York Tuesday morning, having 


completed the journey in less than twenty- 
four hours. 

My free life began on the third of Septem- 
ber, 1838. On the morning of the fourth of 
that month, after an anxious and most peril- 
ous but safe journey, I found myself in the 
big city of New York, a free man—one more | 

ded to the mighty throng which, like the 
confused waves of the troubled sea, surged 
to and fro between the lofty walls of Broad- 
way. Though dazzled with the wonders 
which met me on every hand, my thoughts 
could not be much withdrawn from my 
strange situation. For the moment, the dreams 
of my youth and the hopes of my manhood 
were completely fulfilled. The bonds that had 
held me to “old master” were broken. No 
man now had a right to call me his slave or 
assert over me. I was in the rough 
and tumble of an outdoor world, to take m 
chance with the rest of its busy number. 
have often been asked how I felt when first I 
found myself on free soil. There is scarcely 
anything in my experience about which I 
could not give a more satisfactory answer. 
A new world had opened upon me. If life 
is more than breath and the “quick round 
of blood,” I lived more in that one day than . 
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in a year of my slave life. It was a time 
of joyous excitement which words can but 
tamely describe. In a letter writen to a friend 
soon after reaching New York, I said: “I 
) felt as one might feel upon escape from a 
den of hungry lions.” Anguish and _ grief, 
>\ like darkness and rain, may be depicted; but 
gladness and joy, like the rainbow, defy the 
‘skill of pen or pencil. During ten or fifteen 
_— I had been, as it were, dragging a 

eavy chain which no strength of mine could 
break; I was not only a slave, but a slave for 
life. I might become a husband, a father, 
an aged man, but through all, from birth to 
death, from the cradle to the grave, I had 
felt myself doomed. All efforts I had pre- 
viously made to secure my freedom had not 
only failed, but had seemed only to rivet my 
fetters the more firmly, and to render my 
escape more difficult. Baffled, entangled, and 
discouraged, I had at times asked myself 
the question, May not my condition after all 
be God’s work, and ordered for a wise pur- 
pose, and if. so, Is not submission my 
duty ? A contest had in fact been going on 
in my mind for a long time, between the 
clear consciousness of right and the plausible 
make-shifts of theology and superstition. The 
one held me an abject slave—a prisoner for 
life, punished for some transgression in which 
I had no lot nor part; and the other coun- 
seled me to manly endeavor to secure my 
freedom. This contest was now ended; my 
chains were broken, and the victory brought 
me unspeakable joy. 

But my gladness was short-lived, for I was 
not-yct out of the reach and powcr of the 
slave-holders. I soon found that New York 
was not quite so free or so safe a refuge as I 
had supposed, and a sense of loneliness and 
insecurity again oppressed me most sadly. I 
chanced to meet on the street, a few hours 
after my landing, a fugitive slave whom I had 
once known well in slavery. The information 
received from him alarmed me. The fugitive 
in question was known in Baltimore as 
“ Allender’s Jake,” but in New York he 
wore the more respectable name of “ Will- 
iam Dixon.” Jake, in law, was the prop- 
erty of Doctor Allender, and Tolly Allender, 
the son of the doctor, had once made an 
effort to recapture A/r. Dixon, but had failed 
for want of evidence to support his claim. 
Jake told me the circumstances of this at- 
tempt, and how narrowly he escaped being 
sent back to slavery and torture. He told me 
that New York was then full of Southerners 
returning from the Northern watering-places ; 
that the colored people of New York were 
not to be trusted; that there were hired men 
of my own color who would betray me for a 
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few dollars ; that there were hired men ever 
on the lookout for fugitives; that I must trust 
no man with my secret; that I must not 
think of going either upon the wharves or 
into any colored boarding-house, for all such 
places were closely watched; that he was 
himself unable to help me; and, in fact, he 
seemed while speaking to me to fear lest | 
myself might be a spy and a betrayer. Un. 
der this apprehension, as I suppose, he showed 
signs of wishing to be rid of me, and with 
whitewash brush in hand, in search of work, 
he soon disappeared. 

This picture, given by poor “ Jake,” of 
New York, was a damper to my enthusiasm. 
My little store of money would soon be ex. 
hausted, and since it would be unsafe for me 
to go on the wharves for work, and I had no 
introductions elsewhere, the prospect for me 
was far from cheerful. I saw the wisdom of 
keeping away from the ship-yards, for, if pur- 
sued, as I felt certain I should be, Mr. Auld, 
my “ master,” would naturally seek me there 
among the calkers. Every door seemed closed 
against me. I was in the midst of an ocean 
of my fellow-men, and yet a perfect stranger 
to every one. I was without home, without 
acquaintance, without money, without credit, 
without work, and without any definite knowl- 
edge as to what course to take, or where to 
look for succor. In such an extremity, a man 
had something besides his new-born freedom 
to think of. While wandering about the 
streets of New York, and lodging at least one 
night among the barrels on one of the 
wharves, I was indeed free—from slavery, but 
free from food and shelter as well. I kept my 
secret to myself as long as I could, but I was 
compelled at last to seek some one who 
would befriend me without taking advantage 
of my destitution to betray me, Such a per- 
son I found in a sailor named Stuart, a warm- 
hearted and generous fellow, who, from his 
humble home on Centre street, saw me stand- 
ing on the opposite sidewalk, near the Tombs 
prison. As he approached me, I ventured a 
remark to him which at once enlisted his 
interest in me. He took me to his home 
to spend the night, and in the morning went 
with me to Mr. David Ruggles, the sec- 
retary of the New York Vigilance Commit- 
tee, a co-worker with Isaac T. Hopper, Lewis 
and Arthur Tappan, Theodore S. Wright, 
Samuel Cornish, Thomas Downing, Philip 
A. Bell, and other true men of their time. 
All these (save Mr. Bell, who still lives, and 
is editor and publisher of a paper called the 
“ Elevator,” in San Francisco) have finished 
their work on earth. Once in the hands of 
these brave and wise men, I felt compara- 
tively safe. With Mr. Ruggles, on the corner 
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of Lispenard and Church streets, I was hid- 
den several days, during which time my in- 
tended wife came on from Baltimore at my 
call, to share the burdens of life with me. 
She was a free woman, and came at once on 
getting the good news of my safety. We 
were married by Rev. J. W. C.. Pennington, 
then a well-known and respected Presbyterian 
minister. I had no money with which to pay 
the marriage fee, but he seemed well pleased 
with our thanks. 

Mr. Ruggles was the first officer on the 
“Underground Railroad” whom I met after 
coming North, and was, indeed, the only one 
with whom I had anything to do till I be- 
came such an officer myself. Learning that 
my trade was that of a calker, he promptly 
decided that the best place for me was in New 
Bedford, Mass. He told me that many ships 
for whaling voyages were fitted out there, and 
that I might there find work at my trade and 
make a good living. So, on the day of the 
marriage ceremony, we took our little luggage 
to the steamer John W. Richmond, which, at 
that time, was one of the line running between 
New York and Newport, R. I. Forty-three 
years ago colored travelers were not per- 
mitted m the cabin, nor allowed abaft the 
paddie-wheels of a steam vessel. They were 
compelled, whatever the weather might be,— 
whether cold or hot, wet or dry,—to spend the 
night on deck. Unjust as this regulation was, 
it did not trouble us much; we had fared 
much harder before. We arrived at Newport 
the next morning, and soon after an old fash- 
ioned stage-coach, with “ New Bedford” in 
large yellow letters on its sides, came down 
to the wharf. I had not money enough to 
pay our fare, and stvod hesitating what to do. 
Fortunately for us, there were two Quaker gen- 
tlemen who were about to take passage on the 
stage, —Friends William C. Taber and Joseph 
Ricketson,—who at once discerned our true 
situation, and, in a peculiarly quiet way, ad- 
dressing me, Mr. Taber said; “ Thee get in.” 
I never obeyed an order with more alacrity, 
and we were soon on our way to our new 
home. When we reached “Stone Bridge” 
the passengers alighted for breakfast, and 
paid their fares to the driver. We took no 


ight with 

i I ex- 
pected some objection to this on his but 
he made none. When, however, 18 se OF 
New Bedford, he took our , including 
ic-books,—two of collections 

by Dyer, and one by Shaw,—and held them 
able to redeem them by paying 

the amount due for our rides. This was 
done, for Mr. Nathan Johnson not only 


received me kindly and hospitably, but, on 
being informed about our baggage, at once 
loaned me the two dollars with which to 
square accounts with the stage-driver. Mr. 
and Mrs. Nathan Johnson reached a good 
old age, and now rest from their labors. I am 
under many grateful obligations to them. 
They not only “took me in when a stranger” 
and “fed me when hungry,” but taught me 
how to make an honest living. Thus, in a fort- 
night after my flight from Maryland, I was safe 
in New Bedford, a citizen of the grand old 
commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Once initiated into my new life of freedom 
and assured by Mr. Johnson that I need not 
fear recapture in that city, a comparatively 
unimportant question arose as to the name 
by which I should be known thereafter in my 
new relation as a free man. The name given 
me by my dear mother was no less preten- 
tious and long than Frederick Augustus Wash- 
ington Bailey. I had, however, while living 
in Maryland, dispensed with the Augustus 
Washington, and retained only Frederick 
Bailey. Between Baltimore and New Bed- 
ford, the better to conceal myself from 
the slave-hunters, I had parted with Bailey 
and called myself Johnson; but in New 
Bedford I found that the Johnson family 
was already so numerous as to cause some 
confusion in distinguishing them, hence a 
change in this name seemed desirable. Nathan 
Johnson, mine host, placed great emphasis up- 
on this necessity, and wished me to allow him 
to select a name for me. I consented, and he 
called me by my present name—the one by 
which I have been known for three and forty 
years—Frederick Douglass. Mr. Johnson 
just been reading the “ Lady of the Lake,” 
and so pleased was he with its great charac- 
ter that he wished me to bear his name, 
Since reading that charming poem myself, I 
have often thought that, considering the 
noble hospitality and manly character of 
Nathan Johnson—black man though he was 
—he, far more than I, illustrated the virtues 
of the Douglas of Scotland. Sure am I that, if 
any slave-catcher had entered his domicile with 
a view to my recapture, Johnson would have 
shown himself like him of the “stalwart hand.” 

The reader may be surprised at the impres- 
sions I had in some way conceived of the 
social and material condition of the people at 
the North. I had no proper idea of the wealth, 
refinement, enterprise, and high civilization 
of this section of the country. My “ Colum- 
bian Orator,” almost my only book, had done 
nothing to enlighten me concerning Northern 
society. I had been taught that slavery was 
the bottom fact of all wealth. With this foun- 
dation idea, I came naturally to the conclusion 
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that poverty must be the general condition of 
the people of the free States. In the country 
from which I came, a white man holding no 
slaves was usually an ignorant and poverty- 
stricken man, and men of this class were 
contemptuously called “poor white trash.” 
Hence I supposed that, since the non-slave- 
holders at the South were ignorant, poor, and 
degraded as a class, the non-slave-holders at 
the North must be in a similar condition. 
I could have landed in no part of the 
United States where I should have found a 
more striking and gratifying contrast, not 
only to life generally in the South, but in the 
condition of the colored people there, than in 
New Bedford. I was amazed when Mr. John- 
son told me that there was nothing in the 
laws or constitution of Massachusetts that 
would prevent a colored man from being 
governor of the State, if the people should see 
fit to elect him. There, too, the black man’s 
children attended the public schools with the 
white man’s children, and apparently with- 
out objection from any quarter. To impress 
me with my security from recapture and return 
to slavery, Mr. Johnson assured me that no 
slave-holder could take a slave out of New 
Bedford; that there were men there who would 
lay cown their lives to save me from such a 
fate. 

The fifth day after my arrival, I put on the 
clothes of a common laborer, and went upon 
the wharves in search of work. On my way 
down Union street I saw a large pile of coal 
in front of the house of Rev. Ephraim Pea- 
body, the Unitarian minister. I went to the 
kitchen door and asked the privilege of bring- 
ing in and putting away this coal. “What 
will you charge?” said the lady. “I will 
leave that to you, madam.” “You may put 
it away,” she said. I was not long in accom- 
plishing the job, when the dear lady put into 
my hand fwe silver half-dollars. To under- 
stand the emotion which swelled my heart as 
I clasped this money, realizing that I had 
no master who could take it from me,—+¢hat 
it was mine—that my hands were my own, 
and could earn more of the precious coin,— 
one must have been in some sense himself a 
slave. My next job was stowing a sloop at 
Uncle Gid. Howland’s wharf with a cargo 
of oil for New York. I was not only a free- 
— but a, free working-man, and no “ mas- 

” stood ready ct the end of the week to 
cb my hard earnings. 

The season was growing late and work was 
plenty. Ships were being fitted out for whal- 
ing, and much wood was used in storing 
them. The sawing this wood was consid- 
ered a good job. With the help of old 
Friend Johnson (blessings on his memory) 
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I got a saw and “buck,” ang went at it 
When I went into a store to buy a cord with 
which to brace up my saw in the frame, 
I asked for a “fip’s” worth of cord. The 
man behind the counter looked rather sharply 
at me, and said with equal sharpness, “ You 
don’t belong about here.” I was alarmed, 
and thought I had betrayed myself. A fip in 
Maryland was six and a quarter cents, called 
fourpence in Massachusetts. But no harm 
came from the “fi’penny-bit”. blunder, and 
I confidently and cheerfully went to work 
with my saw and buck. It was new busi- 
ness to me, but I never did better work, or 
more of it, in the same space of time on the 
plantation for Covey, the negro-breaker, than 
I did for myself in these earliest years of my 
freedom. 

Notwithstanding the just and humane sen- 
timent of New Bedford three and forty years 
ago, the place was not entirely free from race 
and color prejudice. The good influence of 
the Roaches, Rodmans, Arnolds, Grinnells, 
and Robesons did not pervade all classes of 
its people. The test of the real civilization of 
the community came when I applied for 
work at my trade, and then my repulse was 
emphatic and decisive. It so happened that 
Mr. Rodney French, a wealthy and enter- 
prising citizen, distinguished as an anti-slav- 
ery man, was fitting out.a vessel for a whaling 
voyage, upon which there was a heavy job 
of calking and coppering to be done. [ had 
some skill in both branches, and applied to 
Mr. French for work. He, generous man 
that he was, told me he would employ me, 
and I might go at once to the vessel. | 
obeyed him, but upon reaching the float- 
stage, where others calkers were at work, | 
was told that every white man would leave 
the ship, in her unfinished condition, if | 
struck a blow at my trade upon her. This 
uncivil, inhuman, and selfish treatment was 
not so shocking and scandalous in my eyes 
at the time as it now appears to me. Slavery 
had inured me to hasdahips that made = 
nary trouble sit lightly upon me. Cou 
have worked at saath I could have earned 
two dollars a day, but as a common laborer 
I received but one dollar. The difference 
was of great importance to me, but if | 
could not get two dollars, I was glad to 
get one; and so I went to work fpr Mr. 
French as a common laborer, The con 
sciousness that I was free—no longer a slave 
—kept me cheerful under this, and many 
similar proscriptions, which I was destined 
to meet in New Bedford and elsewhere 
on the free soil of Massachusetts. For in- 
stance, “ns 9 colored children attended the 
schools, were treated kindly by ther 
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teachers, the New Bedford Lyceum refused, 
till several years after my residence in that 
city, to allow any colored person to attend the 
lectures delivered in its hall. Not until such 
men as Charles Sumner, Theodore Parker, 
Ralpn Waldo Emerson, and Horace Mann 
refused to lecture in their course while there 
was such a restriction, was it abandoned. 

Becoming satisfied that I could not rely on 
my trade in New Bedford to give me a living, 
I prepared myself to do any kind of work 
that came to hand. I sawed wood, shoveled 
coal, dug cellars, moved rubbish from back 
yards, worked on the wharves, loaded and 
unloaded vessels, and scoured their cabins. 

I afterward got steady work at the brass- 
foundry owned by Mr. Richmond. My duty 
here was to blow the bellows, swing the crane, 
and empty the flasks in which castings were 
made; and at times this was hot and heavy 
work. The articles produced here were mostly 
for ship work, and in the busy season the 
foundry was in operation night and day. I have 
often worked two nights and every working day 
of the week. My foreman, Mr. Cobb, was a 
good man, and more than once protected me 
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from abuse that one or more of the hands was 
disposed to throw upon me. While in this situa- 
tion I had little time for mental improvement. 
Hard work, night and day, over a furnace 
hot enough to keep the metal running like 
water, was more favorable to action than 
thought ; yet here I often nailed a newspaper 
to the post near my bellows, and read while I 
was performing the up and down motion of the 
heavy beam by which the bellows was in- 
flated and discharged. It was the pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties, and I look back 
to it now, afterso many years, with some cont- 
placency and a little wonder that ] could 
have been so earnest and persevering in any 
pursuit other than for my daily bread. I cer- 
tainly saw nothing in the conduct of those 
around to inspire me with such interest: they 
were all devoted exclusively to what their 
hands found to do. I am glad to be able to 
say that, during my engagement in this 
foundry, no complaint was ever made agai 
me that I did not do my work, and do it 
well. The bellows which I worked by main 
strength was, after I left, moved by a steam- 
engine. 


ELI. 


UnDER a boat, high and dry, at low 
tide, on the beach, John Wood was seated 
in the sand, sheltered from the sun in the 
boat's shadow, absorbed in the laying on of 
verdigris. The dull, worn color was rapidly 
pate J my to a brilliant, shining green. Oc- 

1 a scraper, which lay by, was taken 
up to remove the last trace of a barnacle. 

It was Wood’s boat, but he was not a boat- 
man; he painted cleverly, but he was not a 
painter. He kept the brown store under the 
elms of the main street, now hot and still, 
where at this moment his blushing sister was 
captivating the heart of an awkward farmer’s 
boy, as she sold him a pair of striped sus- 
penders. 

As the church-clock struck the last of 


tushing out of the house on the bank above 
the beach. It was one of those deceptive New 
England weather-worn without, but 
bnght and bountifully home-like within—with 


on the rattan lounge; with its spare room, 
open now, opposite the parlor, and now, too, 
drawing in the salt air through close-shut 
blinds, in anticipation of the joyful arrival this 
evening of Sister Sarah, with her little brood, 


from the city. 

The children scampered across the road, 
and then the eldest hushed the others and 
sent a little brother ahead to steal, barefoot, 
along the shining sea-weed to his father. 

The plotted surprise appeared to succeed 
completely. The painter was seized by the 
ears from behind, and captured. 

“ Guess who's here, or you can’t get up,” 
said the infant captor. 

“It’s Napoleon Bonaparte; don’t j = 
said his father, running a brush steadily along 
the water-line. 

“No! no! no!” with shouts of laughter 
from the whole attacking party. 

“ Then it’s Captain Ezekiel ?” 

This excited great merriment: Captain Eze- 
kiel was an aged, purblind man, who leaned 
on a cane. 

After attempts to identify the invader— 
with the tax come for taxes, then with 
the elderly minister making a pastoral call, 
with the formal school-master, and with 
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Samuel J. Tilden,—the victim reached over read the country paper which he had taken 


his shoulder, and, seizing the assailant by a 
handful of calico jacket, brought him around, 
squirming, before him. 

“ Now,” he said, “I'll give you a coat of 
verdigris.” 

(Great applause from the reserve force 
behind.) 

“TI suppose Mother sent you to say 
dinner’s ready,” said the father, rising and 
surveying the green bottom of the boat. “I 
must eat quick, so as to do the other side 
before half-flood.” 

And with a child on each shoulder, and the 
third pushing him from behind with her head, 
he marched toward the vine-covered kitchen, 
where, between two opposite netted doors, the 
table was trimly set. 

“Father, you look like a mermaid, with 
your green hands,” said his wife, laughing, as 
she handed him the spirits of turpentine. “A 
woman could paint that boat, in a light dress, 
and not get a spot on her.” 

He smiled good-naturedly : he never spoke 
much, 

“T guess Louise wont have much trade 
to-day,” said his wife, as they all sat down; 
“it’s so hot in the sun that everybody’ll wait 
till night. But she has her tatting-work to do, 
and she’s got a book, too, that she wanted to 
finish.” 


Her husband nodded, and ate away. 

“Oh, can’t we go up street and see her, 
this afternoon ?” said one of the children. 

“Who can that be?” said the mother, as 


an elderly, half-official-looking man stopped 
his horse at the front gate and alighted. The 
man left the horse unchecked to browse by 
the road-side, and came to the door. 

* Oh, it’s you, Captain Nourse,” said Wood, 
rising to open the netting door, and holding 
out his hand. “Come to summons me as a 
witness in something about the bank case, I 
suppose. Let me introduce Captain Nourse, 
Mary,” he said, “deputy sheriff. Sit down, 
Captain, and have some dinner with us.” 

“ No, I guess I wont set,” said the captain. 
“J cal’lated not to eat till I got home, in the 
middle o’ the a’ternoon. No, I'll set down in 
eye-shot of the mare, and read the paper 
while you eat.” 

“T hope they don’t want me to testify any- 
where to-day,” said Wood; “because my 
boat’s half verdigris’d, and I want to finish 
her this afternoon.” 

“No testimony to-day,” said the captain. 
—* Hi! hi! Kitty!” he called to the mare, as 
she began to meander across the road ; and 
he went out to a tree by the front fence, and 
sat down on a bench, beside a work- 
basket and a half-finished child’s dress, and 


from the office as he came along. 

After dinner Wood went out bare-headed, 
and leaned on the fence by the captain. His 
wife stood just inside the door, looking out at 
them. 

The “bank case” was the great sensation 
of the town, and Wood was one of the main 
witnesses, for he had been taking the place 
of the absent cashier when the safe was 
broken open and rifled, to the wide-spread 
distress of depositors and stockholders and 
the ruin of Hon. Edward Clark, the presi- 
dent. Wood had locked the safe on the after- 
noon before the eventful night, and had carried 
home the key with him, and he was to testify 
to the contents of the safe as he had left it. 

“TI guess they’re glad they’ve got such a 
witness as John,” said his wife to herself, as 
she looked at him fondly, “ and I guess they 
think there wont be much doubt about what 
he says.” 

“ Well, Captain,” said Wood, jocosely, break- 
ing a spear of grass to bits in his fingers, “I 
didn’t know but you’d come to arrest me.” 

The captain calmly smiled as only a man 
can smile who has been accosted with the 
same humorous remark a dozen times a day 
for twenty years. He folded his paper care- 
fully, put it in his pocket, took off his spec- 
tacles and put them in their silver case, took 
a red silk handkerchief from his hat, wiped 
his face, and put the handkerchief back. 
Then he said, shortly : 

“ That’s what I Aave come for.” 

Wood, still leaning on the fence, looked at 
him, and said nothing. 

“That’s just what I’ve come for,” said 
Captain Nourse. “I’ve got to arrest you; 
here’s the warrant.” And he handed it to 
him. 

“What does this mean?” said Wood. “I 
can’t make head nor tail of this.” 

“Well,” said the captain, “the long and 
short is: these high-toned detectives that 
they’ve had down town, seein’ as our 
own force wasn’t good enough, allow that the 
safe was unlocked with a key, in due form, 
and then the lock was broke afterward, to 
look as if it had been forced open. They've 
had the foreman of the safe-men down, too, 
and he says the same thing. Naturally, the 
argument is: there were only two keys in exist- 
ence; one was safe with the president of the 
bank, and is about all he’s got to show out 
of forty years’ savings; the only other one 
you had: consequently it heaves it on to 

ou.” 
. “T see,” said Wood. “I will go with you 
Do you want to come into the house with me 
while I get my coat ?” 
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“Well, I suppose I must keep you in sight, 
—now, you know.” 

And they went into the house. 

“ Mary,” said her husband, “ the folks that 
lost by Clark when the bank broke have been 
at him until he’s felt obliged to pitch on 
somebody, and he’s pitched on me; and Cap- 
tain Nourse has come to arrest me. I shall 
get bail before long.” 

She said nothing, and did not shed a.tear 
till he was gone. 

But then 


II. 


Wipe wastes of salt marsh to the right, 
imprisoning the upland with a vain promise 
of infinite liberty, and, between low, distant 
sand-hills, a rim of sea. Stretches of pine 
woods behind, shutting in from the great 
duter world, and soon to darken into evening 
gloom. Plowed fields and elm-dotted pas- 
tures to the left, and birch-lined roads leading 
by white farm- houses to the village, all speak- 
ing of cheer and freedom to the prosperous 
and the happy, but to the unfortunate and 
the indebted, of meshes invisible but strong 
as steel. But, before, no lonesome marshes, no 
desolate forest, no farm or village street, but 
the free blue ocean, rolling and tumbling still 
from the force of an expended gale. 

In the open door-way of a little cottage, 
warmed by the soft slanting rays of the Sep- 
tember stm, a rough man, burnt and freckled, 
was sitting, at his feet a net, engaged upon 
some handiwork which two little girls were 
watching. Close by him lay a setter, his nose 
between his paws. Occasionally the man 
raised his eyes to scan the sea. 

“ There’s Joel,” he said, “ comin’ in around 
the Bar, Not much air stirrin’ now!” 

Then he turned to his work again. 

“ First, you so fash’,” he said to the 

i a thread; “then you go 


And as he worked he made a great show 
of labor, much to their diversion. 
sight of Joel’s broad white sail had 


not brought pleasant thouglits to his mind. 
For Joel had hailed him, off the Shoal, the 


home, omitting to mention that 
sudden jump of price due to an empty market. 
“Wonder what poor man he’s took a dollar 
out yg a Well, I s’pose it’s all right: 
want money.” 
See 


ace, 6 the on hooks?” 
beg tip-toed into the 


wife’s sick-room, 
ogee 


and ently dosed 


“ No,” said the elder of the children: “ he’s 
mending our stockings, and showing me 
how.” 

“Well, you do have a hard time, don't 
you?” said Aunt Patience, looking down 
over his shoulder; “to slave and tug and 
scrape to get a house over your head, and 
then to have to turn square ’round, and stay 
to home with a sick woman, and eat all into 
it with mortgages!” 

“ Oh, well,” he said, 
how.” 

Aunt Patience went to the glass, and hold- 
ing a black pin in her mouth, carefully tied 
the strings of her sun-bonnet. 

“ Anyway,” she said, “you take it good- 
natured. Though if there is one thing that’s 
harder than another, it is to be good-natured 
all the time, without being aggravating. I 
have known men that was so awfully good- 
natured that they was harder to live with than 
if they was cross!” 

And without specifying further, she opened 
her plaid parasol, and stepped out at the 
porch. 


TuHovuGH, on this quiet afternoon of Satur- 
day, the peace of the approaching Sabbath 
seemed already brooding over the little 
dwelling, peace had not lent her hand to the 
building of the home. Every foot of land, 
every shingle, every nail, had been wrung 
from the reluctant sea. Every voyage had con- 
tributed something. It was a great day when 
Eli was able to buy the land. Then, between 
two voyages, he dug a cellar and laid a foun- 
dation ; then he saved enough to build the 
main part of the cottage and to finish 
the front room, lending his own hand to the 
work. Then he used to get letters at every 
port, telling of progress—how Lizzie, his 
wife, had adorned the front room with a 
bright nine-penny paper, of which a little 
piece was inclosed, which he kept as a sort of 
charm about him and exhibited to his friends ; 
how she and her little brother had lathed the 
entry and the kitchen, and how they had set 
out blackberry vines from the woods. Then 
another letter told of a surprise awaiting him 
on his return ; and, in due time, coming home 
as third mate from Hong Kong to a seaman’s 
tumultuous welcome, he had’ found that a 
great, good-natured mason, with whose sick 
child his wife had watched, night after night, 
had appeared one day with lime and hair and 
sand, and in white raiment, and had plastered 
the entry and the kitchen, and finshed a® 
room upstairs. 

And so, for years, at home and on the sea, 
at New York, and at Val iso, and in the 
Straits of Malacca, the little and the 


“we'll fetch, some- 
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little family within it had grown into the 
fiber of Eli’s heart. Nothing had given him 
more delight than to meet, in the strange 
streets of Calcutta or before the Mosque of 
Omar, some practical Yankee from Stoning- 
ton or Machias, and, whittling, to discuss with 
him, among the turbans of the Orient, the 
comparative value of shaved and of sawed 
shingles, or the economy of “Swedes-iron” 
nails, and to go over with him the estimates 
and plans which he had worked out in his 
head under all the constellations of the 
skies. 


THE supper things were cleared away. The 
children had said good-night and gone to 
bed, and Eli had been sitting for an hour by 
his wife’s bedside. He had had to tax his 
petenee and ingenuity heavily during the 
long months that she had lain there to enter- 
tain her for a little while in the evening, after 
his hard, wet day’s work. He had been talk- 
ing now of the coming week, when he was to 
serve upon the jury in the adjoining county- 
town. 

“T cal’late I can come home about every 
night,” he said, “and it'll be quite a change, 
at any rate.” 

“ But you don’t seem so cheerful about it 
as I counted you would be,” said his wife. 
“Are you afraid you'll have to be on the 
bank case ?” 

“ Not much!” he answered. “ No trouble 
‘n that case! Jury wont leave their seats. 
These city fellers’ll find they’ve bit off more’n 
they can chew when they try to figure out 
John Wood done that. I only hope I'll have 
the luck to be on that case—all hands on the 
jury whisper together a minute, and then 
clear him, right on the spot, and then shake 
hands with him all ‘round!” 

“But something is worrying you,” she 
said. “ What is it? You have looked it since 
noon.” 

“ Oh, nothin’,” he replied,—* only George 
Cahoon came yp to-noon to say that he was 

‘oin’ West next week, and that he would 

ve to have that money he let me have a 
while ago. And where to get it—I don’t 
know.” 

Il. 


THE court-room was packed. John Wood’s 
trial was drawing to its close. Eli was on the 
jury. Some one had advised the prosecuting 
attorney, in a whisper, to challenge him, but 
@he had shaken his head and said; 

“ Oh, I couldn’t afford to challenge him for 
that: it would only leak out, and set the jury 
against me. I'll risk his standing out against 
this evidence.” 


ELI. 


The trial had been short. It had beep 
shown how the little building of the bank had 
been entered. Skilled locksmiths from the 
city had testified that the safe was opened 
with a key, and that the lock was broken 
afterward, from the inside—plainly to raise 
the theory of a forcible entry by strangers. 

It had been proved that the only key in 
existence, not counting that kept by the presi- 
dent, was in the possession of Wood, who 
was filling, for a few days, the place of the 
cashier—the president’s brother—in his ab- 
sence. It had been shown that Wood was 
met, at one o'clock of the night in question, 
crossing the fields toward his home, from 
the direction of the bank, with a large 
wicker basket slung over his_ shoulders, 
returning, as he had said, from eel-spearing 
in Harlow’s Creek; and there was other cir. 
cumstantial evidence. 

Mr. Clark, the president of the bank, had 
won the sympathy of every one by the modest 
way in which, with eye-glasses in hand, he had 
testified to the particulars of the loss which 
had left him penniless, and had ruined others 
whose little all was in his hands. And then, 
in reply to the formal question, he had testified, 
amid roars of laughter from the court-room, 
that it was not he who robbed the safe. At 
this, even the judge and Wood's lawyer had 
not restrained a smile. 

This had left the guilt with Wood. His 
lawyer, an inexperienced young attorney— 
who had done more or less business {or the 
bank, and would hardly have ventured to de- 
fend this case but that the president had 
kindly expressed his entire willingness that he 
should do so—had, of course, not thought 
it worth while to cross-examine Mr. Clark, and 
had directed his whole argument against the 
theory that the safe had been opened with: 
key, and not by strangers, But he had felt 
all through that, as a man politely remarked 
to him when he finished, he was only butting 
his “ head ag’in a stone wall.” 

And while he was arguing, a jolly-looking 
old lawyer had written, in the fly-leaf of a 
law-book on his knee, and passed with a wink 
to a young man near him who had that very 
morning been admitted to the bar, these lines: 


“ When callow Blackstones soar too high, 
Quit common-sense, and reckless fly, 
Soon, Icarus-like, they headlong 

And down come client, case, and all.” 


The district-attorney had not thought t 
worth while to expend muck, strength upoo 
his closing argument; but bein jal stump 
speaker, of a wide reputation in narrow 
limits, he had not been able to refrain from 
making merry over Wood’s statement that the 
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basket which he had been seen bearing home, 
on the eventful night, was a basket of eels. 
“Fine eels those, gentlemen! We have 
seen gold-fish and silver-fish, but golden eels 
are first discovered by this defendant. The 
apostle, in Holy Writ, caught a fish with a 
coin in its mouth; but this man leaves the 
apostle in the dim distance when he finds eels 
that are all money. No storied fisherman of 
Bagdad, catching enchanted princes disguised 
as fishes in the sea, ever hooked such a treas- 
ure as this defendant hooked when he hooked 
that basket of eels! |Rustling appreciation 
of the pun among the jury.| If a squirming, 
twisting, winding, wriggling eel, gentlemen, 
can be said at any given moment to have a 
back, we may distinguish this new-found 
species as the green-back eel. It is a com- 
mon saying that no man can hold an eel and 
remain a Christian. I should like to have 
viewed the pious equanimity of this church- 
member When he laid his hands on that whole 
bed of eels. In happy, barefoot boyhood, 
tlemen, we used to find mud-turtles 
marked with initials or devices cut in their 
shells; but what must have been our friend’s 
surprise to find, in the muddy bed of Harlow’s 
Creek, eels marked with a steel-engraving of 
the landing of Columbus, and the signature 


of the Register of the Treasury! I hear that a 
corporation is now being formed by the title 


of The Harlow’s Creek Greenback National 
Bank-bill Eel-fishing Company, to follow up, 
with seines and spears, our worthy fnend’s 
discovery! I learn that the news of this rich 
placer has spread to the golden mountains 
of the West, and that the exhausted intellects 
which have been reduced to such names for 
their mimes as ‘The Tombstone,’ ‘The Red 
Dog,’ the * Mrs. E. J. Parkhurst,’ are likely 
now to flood us with prospectuses of the ‘ Eel 
Mine,’ ‘ The Flat Eel,’‘ The Double Eel,’ and 
then, when they get ready to burst upon con- 
fiding friends, ‘The Consolidated Eels.’” 

It takes but little to make a school or a 
court-room laugh, and the speech had ap- 
peared to give a good deal of amusement 
to the listeners. 

To all? 

Did it amuse that man who sat, with 
folded arms, harsh and rigid, at the dock ? 


. Did at divert that white-faced woman, cower- 


ing in a corner, listening as in a dream? 


Tue judge now charged the jury briefly. 
It was unnecessary for him, he said, to recap- 
itulate evidence of so simple a character. 


The chief for the jury was as to the 
ited)? the witnesses. If the witnesses 
for the jon were truthful and were 


not mistaken, the inference of guilt seemed 


inevitable ; this the defendant's counsel had 
conceded. The defendant had proved a good 
reputation ; upon that point there was only 
this to be said: that, while such evidence was 
entitled to weight, yet, on the other hand, 
crimes involving a breach of trust could, from 
their very nature, be committed only by per- 
sons whose good reputations secured them 
positions of trust. 


THE jury-room had evidently not been 
furnished by a ring. There was a long table 
for debate, twelve hard chairs for repose, 
twelve spittoons for luxury, and a clock. 

The jury sat in silence for a few mo- 
ments, as old Captain Nourse, who had them 
in his keeping, and eyed them as if he was 
afraid that he might lose one of them in a 
crack and be held accountable on his bond, 
rattled away at the unruly lock. Looking 
at them then, you would have seen faces 
all of a New England cast but one. 
There was a tall, powerful negro called 
George Washington, a man well known in 
this county town, to which he had come, as 
driftwood from the storm of war, in ’6s. 
Some of the “boys” had heard him, in a 
great prayer-meeting in Washington,—a city 
which he always spoke of as his “ namesake,” 
—at the time of the great review, say, in his 
strong voice, with that pathetic quaver in 
it: “Like as de parched an’ weary traveler 
hangs his harp upon de winder, an’ sighs 
for oysters in de desert, so I longs to res’ 
my soul an’ my foot in Mass’chusetts” ; 
and they were so delighted with him that 
they invited him on the spot to go home 
with them, and took up a collection to pay 
his fare, and so he was a public character. 
As for his occupation—when the census-taker, 
with a wink to the boys jn the store, had asked 
him what it was, he had said, in that same odd 
tone: “ Putties up glass a little—whitewashes 
a littl—” and, when the man had made a 
show of writing all that down, “ preaches a 
little.” He might have said “ preaches a big,” 
for you could hear him half a mile away. 

The foreman was a retired sea-captain. 
“Good cap’n—Cap’n Thomas,” one of his 
neighbors had said of him. “ Allers gits 
ships—never hez to go huntin’ ‘round for a 
vessel, But it is astonishin’ what differences 
they is' Now there's Cap’n A. K. P. Bas- 
sett, down to the West Harbor. You let it 
git ‘round that Cap’n A. K. P. is goin’ off on 
a Chiny voyage, and you'll. see halt a dozen 
old shays to onct, hitched all along his fence 
of an arternoon, and wimmen inside the 
house, to git Cap’n A. K. P. to take ther 
boys. But you let ‘n Thomas give out 
that he wants boys, he hez to glean ’em,— 
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from the poor-house, and from step-mothers, 
and where he can: the wimmen knows! 
Still,” he added, “ Cap’n Thomas ’s a good 
cap’n. I’ve nothin’ to say ag’in him. He’s 
smart!” 


“ GENTLEMEN,” said the foreman, when the 
officer, at last, had securely locked them in, 
“shall we go through the formality of a bal- 
lot? If the case were a less serious one, we 
might have rendered a verdict in our seats.” 

“What's the use foolin’ ‘round ballotin’ ?” 
said a thick-set butcher. “ Aint we all o’ one 
mind ?” 

“Tt is for you to say, gentlemen,” said the 
foreman. “I shouldn’t want to have it go 
abroad that we had not acted formally, if 
there was any one disposed to cavil.” 

“ Mr. Speaker,” said George Washington, 
rising and standing in the attitude of Webster, 
“ I msés to appoint to order. We took ballast 
in de prior cases, and why make flesh of one 
man an’ a fowl of another? ” 

“Very well,” said the foreman, a trifle 


sharply. “‘The longest way round is the 
shortest way home.’” 

Twelve slips of paper were handed out, to 
be indorsed guilty, “for form.” They were 
collected in a hat and the foreman told them 
over—just for form.” “*Guilty,’ ‘guilty,’ 
fly,’ ‘ guilty ’;—-wait a minute,” he said, 


ere is a mistake. Here is one ‘ not guilty’ 
—-whose is this ?” 

There was a pause. 

“ Whose is it ?” said the foreman, sharply. 

Eli turned a liitle red. 

“ It’s mine,” he said. 

“ Do you mean it ?” said the foreman. 

“ Of course I mean it,” he answered. 

“Whew!” whistled the foreman. “ Very 
well, sir; we'll have an understanding, then. 
This case is proved to the satisfaction of every 
man who heard it, I may safely say, but one. 
Will that one please state the grounds of his 
opinion ?” 

* I aint no talker,” said Eli, “but I aint 
satisfied he’s guilty—that'’s all.” 

“ Don’t you believe the witnesses ?” 

“ Mostly.” 

“ Which one don’t you believe ?” 

“I can’t say. I don’t believe he’s guilty.” 

“ Ts there one that you think lied ?” 

No answer. 

“ Now it seems to me———” said a third 


jaryman. A 
“ One thing at a time, gentlemen,” said the 
foreman. “Let us wait for an answer from 
Mr. Smith. Is there any one that you think 
lied? We will wait, gentlemen, for an answer.” 
There was a long pause. The trial seemed 
to Eli Smith to have shifted from the court 


to this shabby room, and he was. now the 
culprit. 

All waited for him; all eyes were fixed upon 
him. 

The clock ticked loud! Eli counted the 
seconds. He knew the determination of the 
foreman. 

The silence became intense. 

“IT want to say my say,” said a short man 
in a pea-jacket—a retired San Francisco pilot, 
named Eldridge. “I entertain no doubt the 
man is guilty. At the same time, I allow for 
differences of opinion. I don’t know this man 
that’s voted ‘not guilty,’ but he seems to be a 
well-meaning man. I don’t know his reasons; 
probably he don’t understand the case. | 
should like to have the foreman tell the evi- 
dence over, so as if he don’t see it clear, he 
can ask questions, and we can explain.” 

“T second de motion,” said George Wash- 
ington. 

There was a general rustle of apptoval. 

“TI move it,” said the pilot, encouraged. 

“ Very well, Mr. Eldridge,” said the fore- 
man. “If there is no objection, I will state 
the evidence, and if there is any loop-hole, I 
will trouble Mr. Smith to suggest it as I go 
along,” and he proceeded to give a summary 
of the testimony, with homely force. 

“ Now, sir?” he said, when he had finished. 

“T move for another ballot,” said Mr. El- 
dridge. 

The result was the same. Eli had voted 
“not guilty.” 

“Mr. Smith,” said the foreman, “ this must 
be settled in some way. This is no child’s play. 
You can’t keep eleven men here, trifling with 
them, giving no preterice of a reason.” 

“T haven’t any reasons, only that I don't 
believe he’s guilty,” said Eli. “I’m not goin’ 
to vote a man into states-prison, when I don't 
believe he done it,” and he rose and walked 
to the window, and looked out. It was low 
tide. There was a broad stretch of mud in 
the distance, covered with boats lying over 
disconsolate. A driving storm emptied 
the streets. He beat upon the rain-dashed 
glass a moment with his fingers, and then he 
sat down again. 

“Well, sir,” said the foreman, “this is 
singular conduct. What do you propose to 
do?” 

Silence. 

“TI suppose you realize that the rest of us 
are pretty rapidly forming a conclusion on 
this matter,” said the foreman. 

“Come! come!” said) Mr. Eldridge; 
“ don’t be quite so hard on him, in. Now, 
Mr. Smith,” he said, standing up is hands 


in his coat-pockets, and ing at Eli, “we 
know that there often apn ov a 
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that hold out alone—that’s to be ex- 
Seals but they always argue, and stand to it 
the rest are fools, and all that. Now, all is, 
we don’t see why you don’t sort of argue, if 
ou've got reasons satisfactory to you. Come, 
now,” he added, walking up to Eli, and 
resting one foot on the seat of his chair, 
“why don’t you tell it over? and if we're 
wrong, I’m ready to join you.” 

Eli looked up at him. 

“Didn’t you ever know,” he said, “of a 
man’s takin’ a cat off, to lose, that his little 

didn’t want drownded, and leavin’ him 
ashore, twenty or thirty miles, bee-line, from 
home, and that cat’s bein’ back again the 
next day, purrin’ ’round 's if nothin’ had hap- 
pened 2” 

“Ye? said Mr. Eldridge—“ knew of just 
such a case.” 

“Very well,” said Eli; “how does he find 
his way home >” 

“ Don’t know,” said Mr. Eldridge ; “always 
has been a standing mystery to me.” 

“Well,” said Eli, “mark my _ words. 
There’s such a thing as arguin’, and there’s 
such a thing as knowin’ outright ; and when 
you'll tell me. how that cat inquires his way 
home, I'll tell you how I know John Wood 
aint guilty.” 

This made a certain sensation, and Eli’s 
stock went up. 

An old, withered man rapped on the table. 

“ That’s so!” he said; “and there’s other 
sing’lar things! How is it that a sea-farin’ 
man, that’s dyin’ to home, will allers die on 
the ebb-tide ? It never fails, but how does it 
happen? Tell me that! And there’s more 
ways than one of knowin’ things, too!” 

“1 know that man aint gui i 

“Hark ye!” said a 
troubled face, rising and pointing his finger 
toward Eli. “ Know, you say? I £new, wunst. 
I knew soe my girl, my only child, was 
good. One night she went off with a mar- 

man that worked in my store, and stole 
money—and where is she now?” And 
he added, “ What I now is, that every 
man hes his price. I hev mine, and you hev 
yourn !” 
I t of Eli’s motives was evi- 


,” said George 


have spok d 
en under 
‘xcitement. oe have his price! 
An’ I hope de bro’ will recant—like as de 
pore: na his way to say: ‘Jn my 
I said, All men are liars.’ He was a 
man, de Psalmist—writin’ down 
day, sharpen’n’ his lead-pencil, 
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bossin’ ‘roun’ de choir—callin’ Selah! Well, 
bro’n an’ sisters,"—both arms going out, 
and his voice going up,—‘ one day, seems 
like, he was in gret haste—got to finish 
a psalm for a monthly concert, or such— 
and some man incorrupted him, and lied; 
and bein’ in gret haste,—and a little old 
Adam in him,—he says, right off, quick : 
‘Aiimen are liars!’ But see,—when he gets 
a little time to set back and mediate, he says : 
‘ Dis won’ do—dere’s Moses, an’ Job, an’ Paul 
—dey aint liars!’ An’ den he don’ sneak 
out, and ‘low he said, ‘ All men is lions,’ or 
such. No! de Psalmist aint no such man; 
but he owns up, an’ ’xplains : ‘ /n my haste, 
he says, ‘I said it.’ 

The foreman rose and rapped. 

“T await a motion,” said he, “ if our friend 
will allow me the privilege of speaking.” 

Mr. Washington calmly bowed. 

Then the foreman, when nobody seemed 
disposed to move, speaking slowly, at first, 
and piecemeal, alternating language with 
smoke, gradually edged into the current of 
the evidence, and ended by going all over 
it again, with fresh force and point. His 
cigar glowed and chilled in the darkening 
room as he talked. 

“ Now,” he said, when he had drawn all 
the threads together to the point of guilt, 
“what are we going to do upon this evi- 
dence ?” 

“T'll tell you something,” said Eli “I 
didn’t want to say it because I know what 
you'll all think, but I'll tell you, all the same.” 

“ Ah!” said the foreman. 

Eli stood up and faced the others. 

“’Most all o’ you know what our Bar is 
in a south-east gale. They aint a man here 
that "uld dare to try and cross it when the 
sea’s breakin’ on it. The man that says he 
would, lies!” And he looked at the foreman, 
and waited a moment. 

° “When my wife took sick, and I stopped 

’ to sea, two year ago, and took up boat- 

in’, I didn’t know half as much about the 
coast as the young boys do, and one after- 
noon it was blowin’ a gale, and we was all 
hands comin’ in, and passin’ along the Bar to 
go sheer ‘round it to the west’ard, and Captain 
Fred Cook—he’s short-sighted—got on to the 
Bar before he knew it, and then he had to go 
ahead,. whether or no; and I was right after 
him, and I s’posed he knew, and I followed 
him. Well, he was floated over, as luck was, 
renee but when I'd just got on the Bar, 
back and let my bowsprit 

down into sand, and then come up 
quicker’n lightnin’ and shouldered the boat 
over, t’other end first, and slung me into the 
water; and when I come up, I see somethin’ 
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black, and there was John Wood’s boat run- 
nin’ by me before the wind with a rush—and 
‘fore I knew an’thing he had me by the 
hair by one hand and in his boat, and we 
was over the Bar. Now, I tell you, a man 
that looks the way I saw him look when I 
come .over the gunwale, face up, don’t go 
‘round breakin’ in and hookin’ things. He 
hadn’t one chance in five, and he was a mar- 
ried man, too, with small children. And 
what’s more,” he added, incautiously, “he 
didn’t stop there. When he found out, this last 
spring, that I was goin’ to lose my place, he 
lent me money enough to pay the interest that 
was overdue on the mortgage, of his own 
accord.” 

And he stopped suddenly. 

“You have certainly explained yourself,” 
said the foreman. “I think we understand 
you distinctly.” 

“There isn’t one word of truth in that 

idea,” said Eli, flushing up, “and you know 
it. I’ve paid him back every cent. I know 
him better’n any of you, that’s all, and 
when I know he aint guilty, I wont say he 
is; and I can set here as long as any other 
man.” 
“ Lively times some folks’ll hev, when they 
go home,” said a spare tin-peddler, stroking 
his long yellow goatee. “ Go into the store: 
nobody speak to you; go to cattle-show: 
everybody follow you ‘round; go to the 
wharf: nobody weigh your fish; go to buy 
seed-cakes at the cart: baker wont give no 
tick.” 

“ How much does it cost, Mr. Foreman,” 
said the butcher, “for a man 't’s obliged to 
leave town, to move a family out West? I 
only ask for information. I have known a 
case where a man had to leave—couldn’t live 
there no longer—wa’n’t wanted.” 

There was a knock. An officer, sent by 
the judge, inquired whether the jury were 
likely soon to agree. 

“It rests with you, sir,” said the foreman, 
looking at Eli. 

But Eli sat doggedly with his hands in his 
pockets, and did not look up or speak. 

“Say to the judge that I cannot teil,” said 
the foreman. 

It was eight o’clock when the officer re- 
turned, with orders to take the jury across 
the street to the hotel, to supper. They went 
out in pairs, except that the juryman who 
was left to fall in with Eli made three 
with the file ahead, and left Eli to walk 
alone. This was noticed by the by-standers. 
At the hotel, Eli could not eat a mouthful. He 
was seated at one end of the table, and was 
left entirely out of the conversation. When 
the jury were escorted back to the court-house, 


rumors had evidently begun to arise from 
his having walked alone, for there was quite 
a little crowd at the hotel-door, to see them. 
They went as before: four pairs, a file of 
three, and Eli alone. Then the spectators 
understood it. 


WHEN the jury were locked into their room 
again for the night, Mr. Eldridge sat down 
by Eli, and lit his pipe. 

“TI understand,” he said, “just how you 
feel. Now, between you and me, there was a 
good-hearted fellow that kept me out of a bad 
mess once. I’ve never told anybody just what 
it was, and I don’t mean to tell you now, but 
it brought my blood up standing, to find how 
near I’d come to putting a fine steamer and 
two hundred and forty passengers under 
water. Well, one day, a year or so after that, 
this man had a chance to get a good ship, 
only there was some talk against him, that 
he drank a little. Well, the owners told him 
they wanted to se2 me, and he come to me, 
and says he, ‘Mr. Eldridge, I hope you'll 
speak a good word for me; if you do, I'll get 
the ship, but if they refuse me this one, I’m 
dished everywhere.’ Well, the owners put me 
the square question, and I had to tell ’em. 
Well, I met him that afternoon on Sacra- 
mento street, as white as a sheet, and he 
wouldn’t speak to me, but passed right by, 
and that night he went and shipped before 
the mast. That’s the last I ever heard of him. 
But I had to do it. 

“ Now,” he added, “ this man’s been good 
to you; but the case is proved, and you ought 
to vote with the rest of us.” 

“Tt aint proved,” said Eli. “The judge 
said that if any man had a reasonable doubt, 
he ought to hold out.~Now, I aint convinced.” 

“ Well, that’s easy said,” replied Mr. El- 
dridge, a little hotly, and he arose, and left 
him 


The jurymen broke up into little: knots, 
tilted their chairs back, and settled into the 


easiest positions that their cramped quarters 
allowed. Most of them lit their pipes; the 
captain, and one or two whom he honored, 
smoked fragrant cigars, and the room was 
soon filled with a dense cloud. 

Eli sat alone by the window. 

“Sometimes sell two at one house,” said a 
lank book-agent, arousing himself from a rev- 
erie ; “ once sold three.” 

“TI think the Early Rose is about as profit- 
able as any,” said a little farmer, with a large 
circular beard. “I used to favor Jacobs's 
Seedling, but they haven’t done so well with 
me of late years.” 

“ Sometimes,” said the book 
ing his teeth with a quill, “you 
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house, and they'll say they can’t be induced 
to buy a book of any kind, historical, 
fictitious, or religious; but you just keep 
on talking, and show the pictures—‘ Grant 
in Boyhood,’ ‘Grant a Tanner,’ ‘Grant at 
Head-quarters,’ ‘Grant in the White House,’ 
‘Grant before Queen Victoria,’ and they 
warm up, I tell you, and not infrequently 
buy.” 

“Do you sell de ‘ Illustrated Bible,’” asked 
Washington, “ wid de Hypocrypha?” 

“ No; I have a more popular treatise—the 
‘Illustrated History of the Bible.’ Greater 
variety. Brings in the surrounding nations, in 
costume. Cloth, three dollars; sheep, three- 
fifty; half calf, five-seventy-five, full morocco, 
gilt edges, seven-fifty. Six hundred and seven 
illustrations on wood and steel. Three differ- 
ent engravings of Abraham alone. Four of 
Noah—‘ Noah before the Flood,’ ‘ Noah Build- 
ing the Ark,’ ‘ Noah Welcoming the Dove,’ 
‘Noah on Ararat.’ Steel engraving of Ezekiel’s 
Wheel, explaining prophecy. Jonah under 
the gourd, Nineveh in the distance.” 

Mr. Eldridge and Captain Thomas had 
drifted into a discussion of harbors, and the 
captain had drawn his chair up to the table, 
and, with a cigar in his mouth, was explain- 
ing an ingeniously constructed foreign har- 
bor. He was making a rough sketch, with a 


n. 
as Here is north,” he said; “here is the 
coast-line; here are the flats; here are the 
sluice-gates; they store the water here, in 

Some of the younger men had their heads 
together, in a corner, about the tin-peddler, 
who was telling stories of people he had met 
in his journeys, which brought out repeated 
bursts of laughter. 

In the corner farthest from Eli, a delicate- 
looking man began to tell the butcher about 
Eli’s wife. 

“Twelve years ago this fall,” he said, “I 
taught district-school in the parish where she 
lived. She was about fourteen then, Her 
father was a poor farmer, without any. faculty. 
Her mother was dead, and she kept house. 
I staid there one week, ing ’round.” 

“ Prob’ly didn’t git not much of any fresh 
meat that week,” suggested the butcher. 

“She never said much, but it used to 
divert me to see her order around her big 
brothers, just as if she was their mother. She 
and I got 
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She was a shy little thing, and set great 
store by perfect marks. I saw that she was 
troubled a good deal, to have all of them 
looking and laughing at her. But she stood 
there, with her hands folded behind her, and 
not a smile or a word.” 

“Look out for a sullen cow,” said the 
butcher. 

“T felt afraid I had been too hasty with 
her, and I was rather sorry I had been so 
decided—although, to be sure, she didn’t 
pretend to deny that she had been communi- 
cating.” 

“Of course,” said the butcher: “no use 
lyin’ when you're caught in the act.” 

“Well, after school, she staid at her desk, 
fixing her dinner-pail, and putting her books 
in a strap, and all that, till all the rest had 
gone, and then she came up to my desk, 
where I was correcting compositions.” 

“ Now for music!” said the butcher. 

“She had been crying a little. Well, she 
looked straight in my face, and Said she, Mr. 
Pollard, I just wanted to say to you that I 
wasn’t doing anything at all when you called 
me up’; and off she went. Now, that was 
just like her—too proud to say a word before 
the school.” 

But here his listener’s attention was divert- 
ed by the voice of the book-agent: 

“ The very best Bible for teachers, of course, 
is the limp-cover, protected edges, full Levant 
morocco, Oxford, silk-sewed, kid-lined, Bishop's 
Divinity Circuit, with concordance, maps of 
the Holy Land, weights, measures, and money- 
tables of the Jews. Nothing like having a 
really ——” 

“ And so,” said the captain, moving back 
his chair, “they let on the whole head of 
water, and scour out the channel to a T.” 

And then he rapped upon the table. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “ please draw your 
chairs up, and let us take another ballot.” 

The count resulted as before. The foreman 
muttered something which had a scriptural 
sound. 

In a few moments, he drew Mr. Eldridge 
and two others aside. “Gentlemen,” he said 
to them, “I shall quietly divide the jury 
into watches, under your charge: ten can 
sleep, while one wakes to keep Mr. Smith 
discussing the question. I don’t propose to 
have the night wasted.” 

And, by one man or another, Eli was 
kept awake. 


“I pon’r see,” said the book-agent, “ why 
ou should feel obliged to stick it out any 
soalien Of course, you are under obligations. 
But you've done more than enough already, 
so as that he can’t complain of you, and if 
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you give in now, everybody’ll give you credit 
for trying to save your friend, on the one 
hand, and, on the other hand, for giving in 
to the evidence. So you'll get czedit both 
ways.” 

An hour later, the tin-peddler came on duty. 
He had not followed closely the story about 
John Wood's loan, and had got it a little 
awry. 

“ Now, how foolish you be,” he said, in a 
confidential tone. “Can’t you see that if 
you cave in now, after stan’n’ out nine hours,” 
—and he looked at a silver watch with a 
brass chain, and stroked his goatee,—“ nine 
hours and twenty-seven minutes,—that you’ve 
made jest rumpus enough so as’t he wont 
dare to foreclose on you, for fear they'll say 
ou went back on a trade. On t’other hand, 
if you hold clear out, he'll turn you out-o’- 
doors to-morrow, for a blind, so ’s to look 
as if there wa’n’t no trade between you. 
Once he gits off, he wont know Joseph, 
you bet! That’s what I’d do,” he added, 
with a sly laugh. “Take your uncle’s ad- 
vice.” 

“The only trouble with that,” said Eli, 
shortly, “is that I don’t owe him anything.” 

“Oh,” said the peddler; “that makes a 
difference. I understood you did.” 

Three o'clock came, and brought Mr. EI- 
dridge. He found Eli worn out with excite- 
ment. 

“Now I don’t judge you the way the 
others do,” said Mr. Eldridge, in a low tone, 
with his hand on Eli’s knee. “I know, as I 
told you, just the way you feel. But we can’t 
help such things. Suppose, now, that I had 
kept dark, and allowed to the owners that 
that man was always sober, and I had heard, 
six months after, of thirty or forty men going 
to the bottom becausé the captain was a 
little off his base; and then to think of their 
wives and children at home. We have to do 
some hard things; but I say, do the square 
thing, and let her slide.” 

“ But I can’t believe he’s guilty,” said Eli. 

“ But don’t you allow,” said Mr. Eldridge, 
“ that eleven men are more sure to hit it right 
than one man ?” 

“ Yes,” said Eli, reluctantly, “as a general 
thing.” 

“ Well, there’s always got to be some give 
to a jury, just as in everything else, and you 
ought to lay right down on the rest of us. It 
isn’t as if we were at all squirmish. Now, you 
know that if you hold out, he'll be tried 

n.” 

“ Yes, I suppose so.’ 

“Got to be—no sdlias way,” said Mr. 
Eldridge. “ Now, the next time, there wont 
be anybody like you to stand out, and the 
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judge’ll know of this scrape, and he'll just 
sock it to him.” 

Eli turned uneasily in his chair. 

“ And then it wont be understood in your 
place, and folks’ll turn against you every way, 
and, what’s worse, let you alone.” 

“I can stand it,” said Eli, angrily. “ Let 
‘em do as they like. They can’t kill me.” 

“ They can kill your wife and break down 
your children,” said Mr. Eldridge. “ Women 
and children can’t stand it. Now there’s that 
man they were speaking of; he lived down 
my way. He sued a poor, shiftless fellow 
that had come from Pennsylvania to his 
daughter’s funeral, and had him arrested and 
taken off, crying, just before the funeral be- 
gun—after they’d even set the flowers on the 
coffin ; and nobody’d speak to him after that— 
they just let him alone; and after a while his 
wife took sick of it,—she was a nice, kindly 
woman,—and she had sort of hysterics, and, 
finally, he moved off West. And ’twasn'’t 
long before the woman died. Now, you can't 
undertake to do different from everybody 
else.” 

“Well,” said Eli; 
done with.” 

Mr. Eldridge stretched his arms and yawned. 
Then he began to walk up and down, and hum, 
out of tune. Then he stopped at Captain 
Thomas’s chair. 

“ Suppose we try a ballot,” he said. 
seems to give a little.” 

In a moment the foreman rapped. 

“Tt is time we were taking another ballot, 
gentlemen,” he said. 

The sleepers rose, grumbling, from uneasy 
dreams. 

“T will write ‘ guilty’ on twelve ballots,” 
said the foreman, “ and if any one desires to 
write in ‘ not,’ of course he can.” 

When the hat came to Eli, he took one of 
the ballots and held it in his hand a moment; 
se then he laid it on the table. There was 

eneral murmur. The picture which Mr. 
El idge had drawn loomed up before him. 
But with a hasty hand he wrote in “not,” 
dropped in the ballot, and going back to his 
chal by the window, sat down. 

There was a cold wave of silence. 

Then Eli suddenly walked up to the fore- 
man and faced him. 

“Now,” he said, “we'll stop. The very 
next turn breaks ground. If you, or any other 
man that you set on, tries to talk to me when | 
don’t want to hear, to worry me to death— 
look out!” 

How the long hours wore on! How easy, 
sometimes, to resist an open pressure, and 
how hard, with the resistance gone, to fight, 
as one that beats the air! How the pros- 
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of a whole hostile town loomed up, in 
a mirage, -before Eli! And then the picture 
rose before him of a long, stately bark, now 
building, whose owner had asked him yes- 
terday to be first mate. And if his wife were 
only well, and he were only free from this 
night’s trouble, how soon, upon the long, 
green waves, he could begin to redeem his 
little home! 
And then came Mr. Eldridge, kind and 
friendly, to have another little chat. 


MorNING came, cold and drizzly. An offi- 
cer knocked at the door, and called out, 
« Breakfast'” And, in a moment, unwashed, 
and all uncombed, except the tin-peddler, 
who always carried a beard-comb in his 
pocket, they were marched across the street 
to the hotel. 

There were a number of men on the 
piazza waiting to see them—jurymen, wit- 
nesses, and the accused himself, for he was 
on bail. He had seen the procession the 
night before, and, like the others, had read 
its meaning. 

“Eli knows I wouldn’t do it,” he had said 
to himself, “and he’s going to hang out, 
sure.” 

The jury began to turn from the court- 
house door. Everybody looked. A file of two 
men, another file, another, another; would 
there come three men, and then one? No; 
Eli no longer walked alone. - 

Everybody looked at Wood; he turned 
sharply away. 

But this time the order of march in fact 
showed nothing, one way or the other. It 
only meant that the judge, who had_hap- 
pened to see the jury the night before return- 
ing from their supper, had sent for the high 
sheriff in some temper,—for judges are human, 
—and had vigorously intimated that if that 
statesman did not look after his fool of a 
deputy, who let a jury parade secrets to the 
public view, he would ——! 


THE jury were in their room again. At nine 
o'clock came a rap, and a summons from the 
court. 

The prosecuting attorney was speaking 
with the judge when they went in. In a mo- 
ment he took his seat. 

“John Wood!” called out the clerk, and 
bobs defendant arose. His attorney was not 


“Mr. Foreman!” said the judge, rising. 
The jury arose. The silence of the crowded 
court-room was intense. 

Son yelp wag Rd eapening 

" said the judge, “I have some- 
of the first importance to say to you, 


which has but this moment come to my 
knowledge.” 

Eli changed color, and the whole court- 
room looked at him. 

“There were some most singular rumors, 
after the case was given to you, gentlemen, 
to the effect that there had been in this cause 
a criminal abuse of justice. It is painful to 
suspect, and shocking to know, that courts 
and juries are liable ever to suffer by such 
unprincipled practices. After ten years upon 
the bench, I never witness a conviction of 
crime without pain; but that pain is light, 
compared with the distress of knowing of a 
willful perversion of justice. It is a relief to 
me to be able to say to you that such in- 
stances are, in my judgment, exceedingly 
rare, and—so keen is the awful searching 
power of truth—are almost invariably dis- 
covered.” 

The foreman touched his neighbor with 
his elbow. Eli folded his arms. 

“As I said,” continued the judge, “there 
were most singular rumors. During the 
evening and the night, rumor, as is often the 
case, led to evidence, and evidence has led 
to confession and to certainty. And the dis- 
trict attorney now desires me to say to you 
that the chief officer of the bank—who held 
the second key to the safe—is now under 
arrest for a heavy defalcation, which a sham 
robbery was to conceal, and that you may 
find the prisoner at the bar—not guilty. I 
congratulate you, gentlemen, that you had 
not rendered an adverse verdict.” 

“Your Honor!” said Eli; and he cleared 
his throat; “I desire it to be known ye 
even as the case stood last night, this ss jury 
not agreed to convict, and never woul ee 

There was a hush, while a loud scratching 
pen indorsed the record of acquittal. Then 
Wood walked down to the jury-box and 
took Eli’s hand. 

“Just what I told my wife all through,” 
he said. “I knew you'd hang out!” 


Eu1’s jury was excused for the rest of the 
day, and by noon he was in his own village, 
relieved, too, of his most pressing burden: 
for George Cahoon had met him on the 
road, and told him that he was not goin 
to the West, after all, for the present, a 
should not néed his money. But, as he turned 
the bend of the road and neared his house, he 
felt a rising fear that some disturbing rumor 
might have reached his wife about his action on 
the jury. And, to his distress and amazement, 
haus ds Gan, diie in a chair at the door. 

“ Lizzie!” he “what does this mean? 
Are u crazy?” 


*T’'ll tell you what it means,” she said, as 
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she stood up with a little smile and clasped 
her hands behind her. “This morning, it got 
around and came to me that you was stand- 
ing out all alone for John Wood, and that 
the talk was that they’d be down on you, and 
drive you out of town, and that everybody 
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pitied me—jpitied me/ And when I heard 
that, I thought I’d see! And my strength 
seemed to come all back, and I got right up, 
and dressed myself. And what’s more, I’m 
going to get well now!” 

And she did. 





BACKWOODS VISIONS. 


(NOVA SCOTIA.) 


I. 


From the strange, spruce-surrounded, bird- 
frequented, 
Sassafras scented 
Forest hut you know of, where the trees 
Stand to the knees 
In ferns and juniper and dwarf wild cherries, 
And whortleberries,— 
Where, on warm days, light rains and odor- 
ous steam 
Alternate, and I dream 
That yonder I will find the impress sweet 
Of your small feet, 
In moss and May-flower leaves, that jealous 
hold 
The secret mold, 
As air, so shaped, were unto them a treasure 
And year-long pleasure,— 
At evening, when the hyacinthine bars 
And perfume-smothered stars 
Suggest your hair, your eyes, your face, 
your breath,— 
When beckoneth 
The , the branch, the cloud, when e’en 
the road, 
As though it flowed, 
Heaves itself forward toward the 
town 
To which all motion tends, all thoughts go 
down,— 


distant 
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I walk and walk, and find the weary miles 
By fancy’s wiles 

Are crushed. But on the hill the dark night 

stands, 

And lays soft hands 

Upon me, gently turning me aside 
To where the waters wide 

Boast a far-off acquaintance with the curves 


Of shaky wharves, 
And with the lines of lamps and roaring 
streets, 
And old-world fleets,— 
All which, the crowds, remembered faces too, 
Are appanage of you. 
The city is your dress, which could I touch 
Even that were much. 
And whatsoe’er recalls it you recalls. 
Therefore it falls 
I go where sails and smoke-wreaths may be 
seen, 
That city-ward have been, 
And night by night I reach the rocky shore, 
Where tides flow out that left you hous 
before. 


Ill. 


But there my fancy cheats me. When I 
think 

I’m on the brink 

Of miracle—that it will bring me you 
Real and true, 

Instead, I see along a little beach, 
Just out of reach 

Of -the great, gathering, booming, surfy 

shocks 

Sustained by outpost rocks, 

A crowd of little people,—“ span-long elves,” 
Divest themselves 

Of that same filmy drapery that one finds 
Cast to the winds, 

Floating for miles on the soft summer air 
When days are fair. 

Then, no less clothed in mystery than before, 
Down to the shore, 

Hands clasped, and with a universal shout 
Come the whole rout— 

Jove! what a jolly, splashing, plunging crew; 
Deft swimmers, too, 

As ever wet a cheek, and divers bold 
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As any tempted down for Eastern pearls or 
gold. 


IV. 


Creeping upon them over stones and weed, 
(Rough road indeed !) 
I see how bright their eyes, their black hair 
shine, 
Their forms how fine, 
Well-built as antique bronzes, every limb 
Polished and slim, 
And hard as smooth-worn granite off which 
slide 
Spray, wave, and tide. 
But when one sees me, straight they all 
desist— 
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Up like a mist 
They rise, and (drifted in on grassy shelves) 
The mocking elves 
Laugh as, in cracks and crannies finger- 
wide, 
Secure they hide. 
And thence by devious routes and dark they 
fare 
To headlands bare, 
Where met again, in denser troops they 
throng 
The ways along, 
And one, the last, your form and face as- 
sumes 
As morning blooms, 
Growing upon me as the morning grows; 
But ere the sun has risen she, too, goes. 
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The Century Magazine. 


“ A ROSE by any other name would smell as sweet.” 
SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY by any other name would be 
just as good. Names do not make magazines, but 
magazines give significance to names. That which the 
reading world has come to regard with affection as 
ScRIBNER, is what the name represents to them in liter- 
ature and art. We wholly sympathize with them in 
this sentimental regard for the name, and wish it were 
never to be dropped, for it means more to us than it ever 
could mean to a subscriber and reader ; but the reasons 
for the change are imperative, and we do not propose 
to indulge in weak regrets over the inevitable. We 
propose, instead, to give the new name a hearty wel- 
come, and to determine that it shall mean more to the 
public than the old one ever did. 

It becomes us just here—and we do it with great 
heartiness—to acknowledge the universal and long- 
continued kindness of both the American and the 
British press toward our enterprise. They have from 
the beginning recognized the earnestness of our pur- 
pose, and the genuineness of our achievements, both 
im literary and pictorial art. The reception of our 
work in America was not so much to be wondered 
at, perhaps, but the practical recognition of the merits 
of the magazine in Great Britain has been as surpris- 
ing as it has been gratifying. We have received from 
the English the most generous treatment— from the 
press, the publishers, the book-sellers, and the people, 
and it is a great pleasure to greet them as a constituent 
part of the audience which we address in this article. 

Tue Century MaGazine begins its career from a 
high vantage-ground. ScRIBNER’s MONTHLY started 
eleven years ago without a subscriber. THE CENTURY 
starts with virtually one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand subscribers. The former was begun without expe- 
rience, and with everything to learn ; the latter lifts its 
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fresh ensign upon a field of conquest. The former 
was obliged to go out among the men and women of 
letters and ask for contributions, which, in many in- 
stances, were doubtfully or questioningly rendered ; 
the latter is overwhelmed with voluntary offers of the 
best material from the best pens. The former sought 
in vain among artists and engravers for such illustra- 
tions as would satisfy its wants an/ realize its ideal; 
the latter begins with all the talent at its command 
which SCRIBNER’s MONTHLY helped to discover and 
develop. It is not boasting to assert our belief that in 
every department of the work of an illustrated pop- 
ular magazine there never existed so skillful, accom- 
plished, and effective a corps of artistic and literary 
workers as are grouped around THE CENTURY MaGa- 
ZINE to-day as it starts out upon its most promising 
career. It has the men and women and it has the capi- 
tal it needs for the success it desires and fully intends 
to deserve and achieve. 

We raise a new flag to-day, but it represents the 
same things and practically the same men that the old 
one represented. The same business manager is at the 
front, and the same editorial force controls and directs 
the pages of the magazine that has been upon them 
from the beginning. The same man directs the art 
department who made SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY famous 
as a reformer in the arts of designing and wood-en- 
graving. SCRIBNER’s MONTHLY was the child of ex- 
periment ; THE CENTURY is the offspring of experience. 

We emphasize the new step by begmning what 
we call a new series. We mean by this phrase simply 
the embodiment of a fresh effort for excellence. We 
intend that THe CENTURY shall be a better magazine 
than ScRIBNER’s MONTHLY ever was, and that the 
new series shall present so marked an improvement 
over that which preceded it that the new name shall 
not shine in a reflected glory, but shall acquire a sig- 
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nificance entirely its own. It was many years, for in- 
stance, before SCRIBNER’s MONTHLY thoroughly 
grasped and adopted the scheme for presenting, as the 
best of all magazine material, the elaborate discussion 
of living practical questions. This kind of discussion 
will have special prominence in the new series. It is 
a new business for a popular literary magazine, and 
one in which there is great promise for the country. 
Another feature of the new series will be popular 
studies of history. We made only one attempt at this 
in the first series, and we know better how to manage 
it now. There is nothing that opens before us now 
more attractive than this field of illustrated historical 
research and representation. These two features of 
themselves would warrant us in denominating the fu- 
ture numbers of the magazine a new series, but we 
aim to make every department so fresh and excellent 
as to deserve the distinction. 

We trust our readers will pardon us if we indulge 
in a little sentiment to-day. The men who devise and 
carry on the important enterprises of the world grow 
weary after a time, and die. We look back upon the 
work and the achievements of the past eleven years, 
that have been so full of interest and so fruitful of re- 
sults, and rejoice that we and our companions have 
had the privilege of establishing an agency so power- 
ful in the molding of public opinion, and the elevation 
of public sentiment, as a widely circulated magazine. 
It has been a great privilege to meet monthly a million 
men and women in these pages, and to speak to them 
of morals, religion, politics, literature, and life, and to 
present to them some of the choicest offerings of prose 
and verse that the genius of the country can produce. 
For many years we hope to meet the readers of THE 
CENTURY in a constantly increasing circle, with better 
gifts in our hands, but we know that the time must 
come when we must cease from labor, and relinquish 
our work to other and younger hands. We envy these 
coming men their great and interesting future. It is 
not likely that this magazine will ever*change its name 
again. Its life, which is the product of a great multi- 
tude of lives, is likely to go on for years, perhaps for 
centuries, so that those who are now children will both 
preduce and read the magazinérwhich receives to-day 
what will doubtless be its final name. So we are able to 
give to it a persistence of life which we cannot retain for 
ourselves. If we fail to do this, it will not be for lack 
of effort to that end. May THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 
“live long and prosper,” and may it be met with the 
hearty good-will with which it greets the public to-day! 
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The Contingency of “ Inability.” 


WHILE President Garfield's life was trembling in 
the balance, there were, of course, strong consider- 
ations which made against the assumption of presi- 
dential duty by the Vice-President,—but there can 
be no question that the contingency which the Con- 
stitution names as the basis of such an assumption 
existed during this whole period. It was a genuine 
case of “inability.”” Why was not the Vice-President 
engaged in the performance of his duty during this 
period? We suppose, in the first place, that such 
an assumption of duty might have had a depressing 
effect upon the President, and so might have hindered 
his recovery. There would have been abundant pop- 
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ular sympathy with this view, and there is doubtless 
a great multitude of people who would have regarded 
this assumption of a plain duty as indelicate and in. 
considerate, under the circumstances. The real diff. 
culty, however, was farther back than this, and it js 
time it were fully discussed and understood. 

The American people have regarded the Vice-Pres. 
ident as one who formed no part of an administration, 
but only as one chosen to take a dead President's 
place, and to have no important function except in the 
contingency of death. In all respects he is regarded as 
a possible President, and not as one who forms any 
part of any administration, except when, by the death 
of the President, he comes into an administration of 
his own. For instance, or illustration, we saw Vice. 
President Arthur operating at Albany in the interest 
of an enemy of the administration, so little did he 
regard himself as having any identification with the 
interests of the President elected with him on the 
same ticket, by the same votes. If Vice-President 
Arthur had been a member of the Government, with a 
seat in the Cabinet, he could not possibly have made this 
signal blunder. And here is the difficulty. We have 
made the Vice-President the President of the Senate, 
so as to give him something to do, but there is not the 
slightest natural relation between his office of Vice. 
President and the Senate. Where he belongs is in the 
Cabinet. We know of no way in which he can be 
identified with the Government, except by giving him 
a voice in its counsels, and were this done, it would 
be easy for him to preside in the absence or inability 
of the President. We do not have any trouble of this 
kind with the Lieutenant-Governor of a State, or with 
the vice-president of a corporation. The latter would 
not think of electing a new board of directors as a 
preliminary to his engaging in presidential duties, in 
case of the absence or sickness of the president. Then 
why must our vice-presidential function be so clumsy 
a matter ? 

If our Vice-Presidents, upon assuming presidential 
duties, had not taken on the idea that they must 
revolutionize everything, and have a cabinet of their 
own choosing, and if the politicians and the peo- 
ple did not expect them to do it, we should have less 
difficulty. We elect a President, and he chooses his 
advisers and organizes a government. This is exactly 
what the people have elected him to do. He is the 
prime favorite and the trusted leader of his party, 
and it is this government of which the Vice-President 
should be a member, and over which he should be 
called upon to preside whenever his superior may be dis- 
abled. On the death of Mr, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson 
declared that he “did not propose to administer upon 
the estate of Abraham Lincoln.” It was his way of 
saying that he was not, and had never been, a part of 
the Government under Lincoln—that he did not approve 
his policy, and did not propose to continue it. We 
all know how little he won to his own reputation by 
his changes, and how little the country had reason to 
rejoice in, them. 

Now it seems to us, that there ought not to have 
been any formal meeting of the Cabinet after the 
President was shot, without Vice-President Arthur in 
the chair. If there were no formal: meetings, on 
account of the absence of the President, then there 
undoubtedly ought to have been. It ought to be easy 
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for a Vice-President to take the President's place. 
We do not know how it ever can be, unless in some 
way the Vice-President is identified with the Govern- 
ment, and we do not see how he can be identified with 
the Government unless he has a seat in its delibera- 
tions. It has been a great mistake to separate the 
Vice-President from all administrative functions. We 
see no reason why it is not just as proper to give him 
a vote in the Cabinet as a casting vote in the Senate. 
One is certainly no more arbitrary than the other, 
while the reasons for attaching him to, and identifying 
him with, the Government, far outweigh all that can be 
urged for retaining him as President of the Senate. 
It has always ‘been a curse to the country—this main- 
tenance of separate interests and separate ambitions 
on the part of those holding the vice-presidential office. 
Hitherto, those who, through the death of the Presi- 
dent, have come into the presidential office, have been, 
without an exception, failures. They have undertaken 
to institute a policy and government of their own, and 
to make their administrations widely different from 
those of their predecessors. What John Tyler, Millard 
Fillmore, and Andrew Johnson did, the country is only 
too familiar with. They disgraced themselves, and 
damaged the country. If they had all simply under- 
taken to “ administer upon the estates ” of their pre- 
decessors, they would have achieved a sweet renown, 
but they set themselves up as wiser men, of a diver- 
gent or opposing policy, and miserably failed. 

By making our Vice-Presidents members of the 
Government, they would not only be ready to assume 
presidential functions without a jar, in case of “ina- 
bility” on the part of the Président, but they would 
find themselves so thoroughly ex rapport with the 
Government, in case of the President’sedeath, that they 
would not be tempted to make fools of themselves by 
establishing a new government. There ought to be 
some way devised for securing an end so devoutly to 
be desired, and now is the time to devise and enact it. 
Wise men and good legislators ought to find some 
way of identifying the Vice-President with the admin- 
istration of his own party and time. It would save the 
country from infinite trouble and loss. If President 
Garfield could have trustfully and confidently laid all 
his responsibilities upon Mr. Arthur’s shoulders, 
from the time he was shot, it would have done more 
for his recovery than anything else we can think of. 


Public Spirit. 


THERE is no point at which personal meanness 
betrays itself so strongly and surely as it does when 
brought into relation to schemes of public improve- 
ment. Set a subscription paper going through a 
community, to raise money for some public object, 
and it will usvally sift out the mean men as certainly 
as a screen will sift the dust from a bushel of coal. 
We haye a great many men who are not stingy with 
their families, who are by no means parsimonious, 
yet who have insuperable objections to giving 
away anything that does not minister directly to 
their personal comfort or gratification. A church is 
wanted, or a public library, or a park, or something 
else for the common benefit, and the want and the 
effort to meet it furnish a very reliable test of the 
character of those appealed to. We have rich men 
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in every community so notoriously stingy, and so 
unfriendly to all schemes of public improvement, 
that they are not even approached for a contribution. 
On the other hand, we have men in every commu- 
nity who have what we call “ public spirit.” Noth- 
ing that can minister to the general good ever receives 
a cold welcome from them, or a niggardly response to 
its appeal. 

Very few men are so stolidly selfish that they can- 
not see that membership in a family involves certain 
duties toward the family—support, protection, mu- 
tual assistance. The head of a family—no matter 
how selfish and stingy he may be—recognizes the 
fact that he owes to that family shelter, sustenance, 
clothing, education, etc. Very few, too, fail to see 
that, as citizens, they owe certain duties to the 
town they live in, to the state, to the nation. They 
pay their taxes, and expect to pay them. It cannot 
be said that they always do this willingly or honestly, 
but they know that they must pay something for 
the laws that protect them, for the roads that give 
them passage across the country, and for the support 
of the Government. As heads of families and citi- 
zens of the state, they apprehend the fact that they 
owe duties whose fulfillment costs money. What is 
necessary beyond this is that they should see that 
membership in a social community involves duties 
just as really and distinctly as family ties or citizen- 
ship. No man can belong to a social community— 
as all men do who are not hermits—without having 
imposed upon him a great many duties. He owes 
it to that community to make it, so far as he can, in- 
telligent, comfortable, respectable. There is no wise 
scheme of improvement to which he does not owe 
his support and encouragement; and he cannot turn 
his back upon any such scheme without a failure in 
the offices of good neighborhood, or without convict- 
ing himself of a mean selfishness that is disgraceful 
to him, and to the family and town to which he be- 
longs. 

There is another aspect of this matter which goes 
to intensify the meanness of treating niggardly the 
various schemes of public improvement. As there 
are some who will n®t do their duties, there are 
others who, in consequence of this delinquency, are 
compelled to do more than their duty, and often 
more than they can afford to do. With a profound 
sense of the public need and a warm desire to fill 
that need, they are impelled to do more than their 
part, and are thus made, through the failure of oth- 
ers, to suffer hardship. There are such men as 
these, thank heaven! in every community, else civ- 
ilization would suffer or stand still. Now, the mean- 
ness of making these large-hearted and free-handed 
men carry more than their share of social duty, 
and bear more than their share of the public burden, 
is utterly disgraceful to those who are selfish and 
inconsiderate enough to indulge in it. It is of the 
same character as covering up one’s property to 
avoid taxation, thus forcing honest men to pay more 
than their share for the support of the state, A man 
who can be guilty of it could hardly be trusted 
alone in the room with the coppers that close the 
lids of his dead mother’s eyes. This shirking one’s 
part in the burdens of society, and virtually forcing 
what one owes out of.other pockets, is about as un- 
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manly a thing as can be conceived. How much 
better than thieving it is, we leave those guilty of it to 
ascertain. 

If we could reach the young men of the land just 
starting out in life, we would adjure them to assume 
from the first every public burden, and carry it man- 
fully tc the end. The dodging of public burdens 
cannot be indulged in without introducing dry-rot 
into character, or without damaging reputatiun. To 
fail in his social obligations injures a man’s self- 
respect, and reduces fearfully the respect in which 
he is held by the community. Of course it injures 
his influence, and it ought to do so. A man who 
cannot be relied upon to do his pact in a community, 
can have no voice in shaping the life of that commu- 
nity. He can only carry the force of a mean exam- 
ple, and be a drag and a disgrace instead of an 
uplifting influence. One of the first things a young 
man should do in entering actively upon life is to 
ascertain what he can do to make things better 
around him. It is not necessary for him to wait to 
be invited. If the people see that he is helpful 
and ready to work, room will quickly be made for 
him. At least, let him never consent to be a bene- 
ficiary, or take and use what others have given with- 
out adding anything to the common stock. Occu- 
pying a free pew in church and paying nothing for 
what costs somebody something, by those who are 
not helplessly and hopelessly poor, is disgraceful 
and demoralizing to the last degree. 


Communication. 


A WORD TO THE FRIENDS OF AMERICA ABROAD, 


To THE EpITOR OF THE CENTURY. 

Str: I should like to say a word, through your 
columns, to the friends of America abroad. Recent 
events have brought shame to our own citizens and 
discouragement to those in England and elsewhere 


: 


HOME AND SOCIETY. 


who watch with interest and sympathy the course of 
affairs in the United States. But, in point of fact, the 
Conkling scandal, with its ghastly companion—th, 
assassination,—these events are not evidences of 
decadence, but rather the incidents of reform; juy 
as, twenty years ago, our civil war and its companion 
tragedy of assassination were not, as some supposed, 
the evidences of retrogression and downfall, but rather 
the incidents of progress. 

Within our first century we have established a fre 
state, and, at enormous cost, have cured the community 
of its deadliest elements of disintegration — namely, 
slavery and the spirit of sectionalism. After this work 
was accomplished, the minds of all thinking men were 
fixed upon the necessity of purifying and in some ways 
remodeling the Government itself. If this new reform 
can be brought about at any time within our second 
century, the United States may then be said to have 
amply fulfilled the just expectations of those who are 
interested in the experiment of a free republican 
government in the New World. 

Our first reform, when the evil itself was blacker 
and apparently more hopeless of cure, cost us a ciyil 
war and the life of a President. In our second and 
less difficult reform a President has been sacrificed, 
while the war has been one only of “ politics,” there. 
fore more ignoble and narrow in its methods and its 
field. 

Nearly a hundred years had to go by before slavery 
was abolished; but so rapid is now the march of 
events that the spoils-system gives promise of perish 
ing within a few decades from the beginning of the 
agitation against it. 

Even after this reform is accomplished, much wil 
remain to be done to make our political and social 
life all that could be wished. Meanwhile, we can truly 
say to our “kin beyond sea”’ that this is not the time 
to despair of the Republic. Very truly yours, 

G 
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Hints to Horseback Riders. 


Nor a little of the comfort and safety of the rider 
depends on the excellence of the paraphernalia of his 
turn-out. To secure a good saddle, one should deal 
only with a first-class maker. The trees of saddles have 
to be thoroughly seasoned, as in riding a great strain 
is on the horn of the saddle. Twenty years is the 
usual length of time necessary for seasoning. London 
houses keep their stock labeled with the date of placing 
in store, so that the trees made in 1861 are now going 
into use. There is no saddle safer for horse and rider 
than a perfectly plain, well-built English hunting-sad- 
dle. When we say rider, we mean men and women, 
boys and girls. A saddle, to be safe, must fit horse and 
rider; a tall person should ride in a long, narrow sad- 
dle, to enable the grip of the knees to be firm; a short 
and stout person requires a rather square, short- 
seated saddle. Without a feeling of comfort there can 


be no grace in the saddle, and an ungraceful rider had 
better walk. Every saddle should be fitted for three. 
buckled girths. Those known as the “ Fitz William” 
girth are the proper sort. A pair consists of one wide 
girth furnished with two buckles on either end, and: 
second, narrower girth, provided with one buckle on 
either end. These three buckles take three stout straps 
firmly nailed to the tree of the saddle. A ladys 
saddle, to be safe, should be fitted with a hunting str- 
rup. This make of stirrup is unique; it is an ordinary 
burnished steel stirrup, in the eye of which is sewn 
the stirrup-leather ; the leather passes over an iron 
runner on the near side of the saddle and is buckled 
into another leather strap about two inches wide, and 
long enough to. pass under the horse, directly over 
the girths, and buckle on the off side to another 
short strap sewn on an iron runner. This adjustment 
enables a horsewoman to shorten or lengthen her owt 
stirrup, even at a fair rate of speed. 
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The safest bridle that ever rested in a horse’s mouth is 
a snaffle ; for hunting and park-riding it ought to have 
a double rein, as no woman’s hands are strong enough 
to steady a horse’s head with a single rein, and few 
men care to take the trouble to do so. The horse that 
goes smoothly and kindly in a snaffle bridle is inval- 
uable; still, many a good snaffle horse for park work 
and summer riding goes better in a Pelham. Many 
objects attract the attention of a roadster or park- 
hack which as a field horse in winter he would not 
look at, and the action of the hand on a Pelham is 
more quickly felt on the mouth of a horse than is that 
of a snaffle. 

The practiced rider, before mounting, takes a 
rapid survey of his horse, saddle, and bridle, to see 
that all is right. For a woman to mount with ease, 
she, and the man who aids her, must know exactly 
what to do. A woman, desiring to mount, places 

her right hand firmly on the center crutch of her 
saddle, then places her left foot on the joined hands 
of her escort or attendant, who affords her a steady 
support as she springs lightly to her seat; before 
placing her right knee across the crutch of the 
saddle, it is well to draw down the habit-skirt and 
place the left foot in the stirrup. The attendant should 
gather up the reins and the rider take them from him. 
An agile boy, after a lesson or two, will vault clean 
into the saddle. Later on, standing on the near side 


of his horse, he will take a lock of the mane in his 
left hand, wind it around his two middle fingers, 
then, holding the reins quite loosely in the same 
hand, place his right hand on the cantle of the saddle, 
his left foot in the stirrup, and rise easily and quickly 


to his seat. Want of practice in this mode of mount- 
ing cost the life of his Royal Highness, the late 
Prince Imperial. Although he had been taught to ride 
in England, he fumbled in the act of mounting, his 
charger became unmanageable, and the assegais of the 
Zulus had time to do their deadly work. 

A lady’s toilet on horseback, to be in good taste, must 
be severely plain. A close-fitting habit with a short skirt, 
and a bodice fitting to perfection, is all that should be 
seen, save a small linen collar closed at the throat with 
a dark neck-tie. For full dress, a tall hat is de rigueur, 
but for hunting or country-road riding, a low hat can 
be worn. A woman’s inside riding-clothes should 
be few in number, yet of warm, light material. No 
jewelry is in place save the mounting of the cutting 
whip. 

The selection of a horse for the saddle is a common 
source of trouble to those wishing to commence riding. 
In the United States, at the present time, there is no 
lack of horses that, with careful breaking, could be 
made first-class saddle-horses. The racing stables of 
America furnish every year a number of horses not 
good enough to keep on in training, yet excellent 
for park-hacks or for light-weight hunters. These 
animals can always be bought at low rates, and when 
properly broken are safer and far more lasting than 
common-bred horses. Central America possesses a 
breed of ponies of rare beauty and docility—charming 
household pets for children. These little animals 
are not always to be found in the United States, and 
when here they are costly. For larger boys and 
girls, the mustang of the plains ought to be a favorite 
mount. Their many good qualities are not as yet fully 
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recognized. The mustang is believed by many to be 
vicious, unruly, and, in consequence, unsafe for chil- 
dren; on the contrary, it is an intelligent, sturdy 
little creature, full of affection for a kind owner. 
Droves of mustangs are from time to time brought 
to New York by the great cattle-shippers, and in their 
wild state they are snapped up by city dealers at prices 
ranging from eight to forty dollars per head. 

Every horse should be taught to leap, and every boy 
and girl should know how to sit a jump. An easy, 
graceful seat is so admirable that we would recall to 
our fair riders the words of the great Irish novelist: 
“Ride, Miss Olivia, as though the whole world were 
looking at you.” 

Mipy Morcan. 


Five and Fourteen. 


THERE are two periods in the moral and intel- 
lectual development of a girl which cause the pro- 
foundest anxiety to a mother. At five years old, or 
thereabouts, the period of babyhood is past, while 
the period of girlhood is not yet reached, and, between 
the two, comes a time of anarchy and chaos. The 
little soul is now bursting its shackles and trying to 
readjust itself to new conditions. The child is ceasing 
to be a mere pet and plaything, and is beginning to 
live an individual life. Nothing is more common than 
to see a docile, well-trained child suddenly develop, 
without any apparent reason, a willfulness and insub- 
ordination entirely at variance with its previous hab- 
its. The mother, who has been dreaming of a sweet 
daughter who is to walk beside her all her days, mak- 
ing life fragrant and beautiful to her by sharing with 
her all her youthful hopes, and joys, and trusts, turns 
heart-sick at the naughtiness of the half-fledged terma- 
gant. For it is the good, cherubic little girl who 
usually manifests the change; a spoiled child is so 
thoroughly disagreeable all the while that any acces- 
sion of badness is not noticeable. A great deal of 
self-condemnation and unhappy foreboding would 
be spared the mother if she would only recognize that 
much of what is so very unlovely is not essentially 
wrong—that it is merely what is good in a state of 
unripeness. The fragrant blossom has withered and 
fallen away, leaving in its place the hard and acid 
embryo fruit. A wise mother will be very careful 
to distinguish between those qualities which promise 
evil in their developed form and those which are mere 
crudities, and her aim will be to foster all the unfolded 
possibilities in her child’s nature, and help to bring 
them to a beautiful maturity. 

Every one knows how tiresome and unattractive a 
little girl usually is when she has outgrown her infantile 
sweetness. The little impertinences, the saucy retorts 
and unflattering personalities which have won for her 
smiles and caresses, or, at worst, an admiring reproof, 
all at once become intolerable, and are rebuked with 
acerbity. The very ways which she has been taught 
to consider charming become subjects for displeasure 
when the baby roundness and dimples are gone. 
Her sense of justice is outraged, and the unwarped 
sense of justice in a child is often very strong. She 
becomes a little Ishmael, her hand against every 
man’s, and every man’s hand against her. In a cer- 
tain sense this can scarcely be avoided, but, if the 
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mother’s love be unfailing, and her sympathy always 
ready, she can keep sweet the fountain of love and trust 
which, without that refuge, might become very bitter. 
Just when this new life is unfolding, a mother’s wise 
care is most earnestly needed. The soul which has 
seemed to draw its life from hers is beginning to lead 
an individual existence. It is to the perfect develop- 
ment of this individuality that the mother should 
bend all her strength. Each human soul contains 
within itself the germ of its own life. To make 
of it all that may be made, the mother should only 
guide the growth, leaving it free within the limits of 
moral probity to grow into its fullest possibility. She 
cannot lop it off here and there, or suppress its growth 
yonder, without maiming and stultifying the whole 
nature. 

The dangerous quicksands of this period safely 
past, the mother begins to breathe freely again. She 
again begins to see visions, and to drcam dreams, till 
the second and more serious season of anarchy comes 
to try her faith. Childhood is over, and womanhood 
is yet far away. The whole being, moral, intellectual, 
and physical, is in a state of ferment. New motives, 
new principles, new emotions, are battling for pre- 
dominance, and, until these relative claims are ad- 
justed, no peace can be hoped for. This second 
chaotic period—which comes at about fourteen years 
of age—lasts longer, and brings a more hopeless and 
radical overturning of that which had seemed so firmly 
established. If a mother’s care were needed in the 
earlier change, it is infinitely more needed now. 
New traits seem to be starting into life, new develop- 
ments are manifested. Changes not only in purposes 
and ideas are taking place, but changes in temper- 
ament, in disposition, in tone are manifesting them- 
selves. There is need of a wise hand which shall 
guide without galling, a tender heart which shall sus- 
tain without compromising with evil. To aid in the 
conflict and insure victory, nothing will help a mother 
more surely, nor direct her more easily in this difficult 
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task, than the recognition that this, also, is merely , 
stage of growth necessary to a full and perfeet devel. 
opment of her child’s nature, and that to her js 
intrusted the privilege of fostering the growth, while 
she shall be looking to the end with the prophetic 


eye of love. 
S. B. H. 


Two Visions. 


WHERE close the curving mountains drew 
To clasp the stream in their embrace, 
With every outline, curve, and hue 
Reflected in its placid face, 


The plowman ae his team to watch 
The train, as swift it thundered by ; 
Some distant glimpse of life to catch, 
He strains his eager, wistful eye. 


The morning freshness lies on him, 

= wakened from his balmy dreams ; 
e travelers, begrimed and dim, 

Think longingly of mountain streams. 


Oh, for the joyous mountain air, 
The fresh, delightful autumn day 
er there 


the hills! The 
ave perpetual holida 


Amon 
Must 


And he, as all day long he guides 
His steady plow, with patient hand, 


Thinks of the fiyi rain that glides 
Into some new, a baw ed land, 

Where, day by day, no plodding round 
Wearies the dune and dulls the mind— 


Where life thrills keen to sight and sound, 
With plows and furrows left behind. 


Even so, to each, the untrod ways 
Of life are touched by fancy’s glow, 
That ever sheds its brightest rays 
Upon the path we do not know! 


AGNES M. Macuar. 
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Sayce’s New Edition of George Smith's “Chaldean 
A t of G io.” * 





GEORGE SMITH’s “ Chaldean Account of Genesis,” 
published in 1875, was the most important single 
contribution of material ever made to the study of 
the book of Genesis. It did not claim or attempt to 
be this. It merely offered to gather all the information 
known to the author about the beliefs of the early 
Chaldeans as to the origin of the gods, the creation 
of the world, and the mythical stories of its prehistoric 
heroes and demi-gods,—a subject first studied by George 


* The Chaldean Account of Genesis. Containing the description 
>| the Ce oy the Deluge, the Tower of Babel, the destruction 
the times of the Patriarchs and Nimrod; _ Babylonian 

fables and of the “ry _ the cuneiform inscriptions. 


the department of Oriental An- 
tities Bc Museum, —— of “ Anes Discoveries,” 
stdkdons) by A H. Sayce, 


of Comparative Phi- 
ey OS Usi the Universiey of of O With illustrations. New York 
's Sons. London: Sam Low, 


pson Marston & Co. 


Smith, who had unique opportunities for these inves- 
tigations from his position in charge of the Assyrian 
antiquities of the British Museum, and who possessed 
extraordinary aptitude for divining the sense of the 
cuneiform inscriptions. It happens that the early 
chapters of Genesis are drawn, not from Egyptian, but 
from Babylonian sources, and George Smith was the 
first to find those sources, and bring them to light so that 
they could be compared with the Mosaic story. That 
the sources of the first chapters of Genesis were Baby- 
lonian could have been gathered from the book itself 
Eden is in Mesopotamia; the story of the tower o 
Babel is one of the chief episodes; Abraham came 
from Ur of the Chaldees; and while not one of the 
irruptions into Palestine made by the Egyptians 1s re 
ported, we do have the story of the conquest of the 
five cities by the King of Shinar and his associates 
George Smith was first able to tell us, from the Cha- 
dean side, the story of the creation cf the world, tk 
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Deluge, the Confusion of Tongues, and the exploits 
of Nimrod, and thus to bring to our knowledge those 
legends of Chaldea which are parallel to the Genesis 
accounts, and which must have come from the same 
source. He did not attempt to show very fully the 
relation between the two, nor to draw the conclusions 
which must have suggested themselves to his mind. 
It was enough for him that he provided the material 
which later scholars would improve and use for criti- 
cal purposes. 

Professor A. H. Sayce, who has prepared the new 
edition of Smith’s “ Chaldean Account of Genesis,” is 
a very different kind of a scholar from Mr. Smith. 
Mr. Smith was not at all given to speculating. He 
had a marvelous gift for divining the meaning of an 
inscription, and his wonderful feat of discovering the 
clew to the Cypriote writing is a memorable proof of 
it; but he was conservative in his methods and re- 
sults. He did not apply criticism—atleast not destruc- 
tive criticism—to the contents of his texts. When the 
Izdubar (or Nimrod) epic was discovered in twelve 
books, he took the story of Izdubar to be based on 
actual history, and Izdubar to have been a veritable 
king of Erech, whose epoch he tried to settle. It was 
left to Sir Henry Rawlinson to suggest immediately 
that there was nothing historical about the hero, and 
that the twelve books into which the epic is divided 
correspond to the twelve months, and were of a 
purely mythical character. 

Professor Sayce is the exact reverse of George 
Smith. He is a general scholar, and was bred a 
scholar and a philologist, which was not the case with 
Mr. Smith, who came from the artisan’s shop into the 
British Museum. When little more than a boy, Profes- 
sor Sayce began to study the Assyrian language, and 
did not hesitate to write with considerable youthful 
conceit for Kitto’s “Journal of Sacred Literature,” 
and was pretty severely handled by his elders, Dr. 
Norris and Dr. Hincks, But he was not easily 
abashed, and gradually became an excellent scholar in 
the language, until now, since the death of these two 
men, and lately of Mr. Smith, and the virtual retire- 
ment from the field of Sir Henry, he stands at the 
head of English scholars of Assyrian, and would stand 
alone, were it not that he has educated a class of half a 
dozen very promising young men, of whom not a little 
may be expected. One of them, Mr. Pinches, who 
takes Smith’s place in the British Museum, is now 
editing a magnificent set of plates of the remarkable 
series of figures on Shalmaneser’s bronze gates of 
Balawat. But Professor Sayce has never got over his 
venturesome spirit. The new thing is always warmly 
welcomed by him, and his later sober conclusions oc- 
casionally have to correct his first hasty opinions. To 
him the story of Nimrod is utter legend, and the hero 
himself has his origin in a solar myth. 

George Smith’s volume certainly needed revision. 
Though it is wonderful as a monument of his genius, 
the texts of which he gave the first translations have 
(with the exception of a few tablets which have been 
mislaid) been since carefully studied by other scholars, 
French and German, and are now much better under- 
stood. Some of his conclusions are universally given 
up. Delitzsch’s translation of the volume into German 
was accompanied by very careful notes, and many 
tectifications of Smith’s errors; and Oppert had trans- 
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lated much more correctly some very important frag- 
mentary texts that were misconceived by Mr. Smith. 
With these and other materials before him, and an 
ingenious scholarship of his own, Professor Sayce 
has made almost a new beok of the “ Chaldean Account 
of Genesis.” It is completely rewritten from begin- 
ning to end. Mr. Smith no longer speaks in the first 
person, but is spoken of in the third. The translations 
are all corrected up to the best scholarship of the 
present day, and the opinions and conclusions of Mr. 
Smith are altered or reversed with the utmost freedom. 
It is now really a new work, based on Smith’s, some- 
times following his language exactly, and at others 
utterly different. The reader must not suppose that 
he has before him Smith’s conclusions, except when it 
is expressly stated that Mr. Smith thought so and so, 
which is occasionally done when the editor wishes to 
disclaim holding the opinion himself. 

The changes are generally wise. The results of the 
last five years of study are faithfully embodied. The 
most important change is the giving up of the text in 
which Mr. Smith imagined that he found the story of 
the fall of man, but which really contains only a hymn 
to the god Hea. But though this part of the story must 
be given up, the rest remains—the creation of the world, 
of animals, of the planets, the sin of men, the overthrow 
of Tiamat, the dragon, or serpent, of the abyss, the 
Deluge, the tower of Babel, and the exploits and wan- 
derings of Izdubar, enough to be of the most absorb- 
ing interest to the student of comparative religion. 
But in the new edition Nimrod ceases to be the actual 
king of Erech, and, as we have said, is regarded as 
entirely unhistorical. A vein of philosophizing on the 
data is conspicuous, and the reader is guided to 
conclusions concerning the nature and origin of 
the legends, and their bearing on Genesis —some- 
thing which Mr. Smith carefully avoided. At the 
same time, we feel a need to be somewhat more upon 
our guard about accepting Professor Sayce’s theories 
as final. We are a little surprised when we notice 
that where Smith made the earliest inscription known, 
that of Lig-Bagas, king of Ur, to be of about B. c. 
2000, Professor Sayce without evident reason adds a 
thousand years to his antiquity, and suggests that 
some of the signet cylinders may be of much greater 
antiquity. The evidence for such an extreme antiquity 
is very slight. The extreme of liberty is taken with 
Smith’s text on page 190, where Smith had directly re- 
jected an opinion of Professor Sayce’s. In this edition 
the opinion is stated, but the fact that Mr. Smith re- 
jected it, with his reasons, is entirely omitted. 

While the scholar would have been much better 
pleased with this volume if Professor Sayce had been 
content to reprint Smith’s work without change, and 
then, following Delitzsch’s example, keep his own cor- 
rections and additions entirely separate, the present 
form is much more convenient to the general reader. 
He can depend upon it as being, on the whole, much 
more complete and trustworthy than the first edition, 
and as of intense interest on account of the now trust- 
worthy parallelism of the translations with the Hebrew 
of Moses. While there may be some difference of 
opinion as to the translations of the short and frag- 
mentary texts that are supposed to relate to the con- 
fusion of tongues and the destruction of Sodom, the 
rest remains impregnable. It is beyond all question 
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that the Babylonians, at a period more ancient than 
Moses,—as far back certainly as Abraham,—were famil- 
iar with the same tales of the world’s birth and child- 
hood, told in the grossest polytheistic form, which the 
writer of Genesis, centuries after, told in the matchless 
and lofty monotheism of the Hebrew record. Whether 
we hold, with Smith, that these stories had a historical 
basis, or, with Professor Sayce, that they are wholly 
mythical in their origin, will depend on other consid- 
erations than those of simple text-criticism. 

The Chaldean stories beyond question illustrate 
marvelously the Mosaic records. Whether they con- 
firm them is not for us here to say. 

We are pleased to notice among the three additional 
figures given by Professor Sayce in this edition one 
from an American source—a seal in the possession of 
Dr. S. Wells Williams, of New Haven, which has never 
before been published, though it has been the subject 
of a paper before the American Oriental Society. It 
represents the demiurge Merodach destroying the 
hostile dragon, or spirit of evil, who in this unique 
seal appears, for the first time known, under the form 
of a serpent, as in Genesis. 


Max Miiller’s “ Chips."’ Vol. V.* 


THERE are few living languages save the Irish 
that equal English in the utter want of system in spell- 
ing, in the astonishing difference between the actual 
letters in a word and the pronunciation of those 
letters by persons to whom the language is native. 
German is so much better off in that respect that it 
is not surprising to find a philologist of German birth 
advocating phonetic spelling; the surprise is that the 
advocacy should arise in England, and at conservative 
Oxford. Moreover, Max Miiller has always had-a 
leaning toward the imaginative rather than the Grad- 
grind wing of the science of philology, and, moreover, 
might well be expected, as a student of derivations, to 
cherish a system of spelling, however absurd in prac- 
tice, which undeniably preserves in many cases a 
record of the original meaning of words and some of 
the steps by which they have come to mean what they 
do signify to us. It is the boast of Irish that however 
modern pronunciation has shortened and mutilated 
words,—in some cases reducing words of four or five 
syllables to two, as, for example, Cholmondeley to 
Chumly,—yet the written word offers an infallible 
and very convenient register of its component parts. 
Doubtless Prof. Miiller has come to see that while 
this advantage had force enough formerly, when lan- 
guages had not been studied and laid down in dictiona- 
ries and grammars which have been multiplied beyond 
the likelihood of disappearance from the world, at the 
present day the advantages are almost #/, while the 
disadvantages are continually on the increase. Writ- 
ten language is a tool, whether we believe with one 
set of thinkers that it had much, or with another that 
it had little, to do with engendering :nythologies, phi- 
losophies, and religions. But the English language, as 
written, is a very clumsy tool, and not only uses up 
much valuable time when foreigners learn to use 
it, but consumes a great deal of energy in native chil- 
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dren which might be put to better use. Miiller’s essay 
on Spelling in the “ Fortnightly Review ” (April, 1876) 
reverts to a former series of lectures, in 1863, 2 Fee 
he expressed approval of Isaac Pitman’s system of 
phonetic spelling. But in the essay he comes out 
square on the side of reform, and, beginning 
with the usual spelling, gradually admits more 
and more of the system till the close. His tone js 
apologetic: he wishes it to be understood that he js 
neither an advocate of the system nor a “man of the 
world” who sneers at the system. It seems that 
the essay is a piece of conscientiousness on his part, 
chiefly due to promises made to Mr. Pitman. That, 
however, does not weaken the force of what he has to 
say from a popular stand-point. With his usual clear 
and direct method of statement, he presents the facts 
of the case: the changes going on in English which 
are widening the breach between spoken and written 
language; the irrational, wholly arbitrary, and often 
unhistorical method of spelling ; the loss of time spent 
in drilling the meaningless varieties into the minds of 
pupils; the errors in etymology that are perpetuated 
by mistaken spellings now consecrated by usage; 
the actual proofs that children learn to spell phonetic. 
ally in a wonderfully short space of time. Max 
Miiller did a great thing for reform in English when 
he published this essay in 1876; his position is re-as. 
serted by his revising it and reprinting it in book form. 
The dissertation “On Freedom,” a presidential 
address at the Midland Institute, in 1879, has much 
to say to the world at large, and vindicates its posi- 
tion as first in the volume by liveliness and timeli- 
ness. Word from so high an authority regarding 
Oxford and Cambridge universities is worth reading, 
notwithstanding the likelihood that a professor so 
well treated by England should regard through rose. 
colored spectacles the seats of learning which have 
known how to appreciate him as well as any of his 
predecessors. He sums up his address : 


“No one can read Mill’s essay ‘On Liberty’ a 
the present moment (1879) without feeling that even 
during the short period of the last twenty years, the 
cause which he advocated so strongly and _passion- 
ately, the cause of individual freedom, has made rapid 
progress—aye, has carried the day. In no country 
may a man be so entirely himself, so true to himself 

yet loyal to society, as in England. * 


In defending the English universities against attacks 
from foreign sources, he states that the German 
universities err in giving too much time to lectures, 
too little to personal intercourse between professor 
and student. “In English universities, on the con- 
trary, there is too little of academic freedom. There 
is not only guidance, but far too much of constant 
personal control.” 

In accordance with its modest name, this series is 
a sort of receptacle for odd papers and lectures. It 
will not rank with former volumes for many reasons. 
One is that Miiller’s time is more occupied now by 
larger publications than it used to be; another, tha 
more men in the same field have the ear of the public 
The essay “On Sanskrit Texts discovered in Japan” 
may be interesting to specialists, but hardly comes 
under the head of popular writing, let the term be 
stretched as far as it can, and let Max Miiller do his 
best to put juice into the dry flesh. The lecture “On the 
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Philosophy of Mythology” (Royal Institution, 1871) 
js one of the most suggestive, and at the same time 
the least satisfactory. It has the great merit of exciting 
thought, and bids the reader look farther on the sub- 
ject, but no solid conclusions are reached, and even 
the etymologies have a forced appearance. But per- 
haps this arises merely from the fact that much has 
been written on mythology during the last decade 
and that we are now looking for some one to system- 
atize the material. Ten years ago this lecture was 
bolder than it is now. 


Parton's “Life of Voltaire.” * 


Mr. PARTON comes to praise Voltaire, not to judge 
him. With his subject and his vivacity he could not 
fail to be amusing by intention, and instructive in 
spite of himself:—amusing, though the wit that 
flashes in every page of his author can no more be set 
forth by sample than sheet lightning can be photo- 
graphed ; and instructive, because the mere narrative 
of his career proves that a great mind does not quite 
waste its powers through eagerness in a mistaken 
pursuit, while, though the intended mischief fails, 
much incidental good remains. What that pursuit 
was, his biographer brings out clearly enough, leaving 
no doubt in the reader’s mind of his failure in the effort 
to deify his hero, after the fashion of modern days, as 
one of the blameless martyrs of free thought. 

Voltaire’s life spans the years through which France 

from the “Z’£tat—c’est moi!” to the “ philoso- 
phedom” traced by Carlyle. King’s darlings of either 
sex, and priests thought to ‘have the faults only of 
both, ruled it when he was born. When he died, the 
page was just turning that records one of the world’s 
catastrophes. He lived till the cycle of democracy in 
state and rationalism in religion had fairly begun. 
What did he contribute to this change, and why ? 

In a letter written by Voltaire to the editors of a 
collection of his works published in Holland with his 
sanction in 1764, these words occur : 


“ There are hardly any of my writings with which I 
am satisfied, and there are some of them I wish I had 
never written. I have written history with truth, I 
have abhorred abuses, quarrels, and crimes, but 


always with due reverence for sacred things, which 
men have so often used as a pretext for those quarrels 
and crimes.” 

This is the estimate of himself which Voltaire 
wished to be accepted. Now, what estimate of him 
was really accepted among the fairest judges, those of 
his own nation? His name stamped itself upon the 
language. The last and best of French lexicographers, 
no saint himself, admits the term Voltairianism, defin- 
ing it as “a spirit of mocking unbelief toward Chris- 
tianity.” Between these two statements lies the truth 
as to the conscious meaning of Voltaire’s life. His 
biographer saves himself trouble at the expense of 

irness, by adopting the first one absolutely. He goes 

» in attempting to fix a new meaning on the 
motto, “ Zcrases Pinfame,” which Voltaire 

so fond of appending to his letters. He would 
persuade the reader that it can mean “Crush that 
monstrous thing, superstition.” Now, though unfort- 
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unate in some of the renderings from other languages 
that appear in his book, the biographer should be 
well enough equipped for his task in French at least, 
to feel that the phrase cannot bear the strain of the 
sense he tries to put on it. One may use an adjective 
with the prefixed article to express a pure abstrac- 
tion, as “/e beau,” “le sublime.” Voltaire might 
have done so (though it would be coining a locution 
which he was averse to) if he had intended “ infamy” 
in a wide, general sense. Or if he had meant the 
special sense Mr. Parton invents, the substantive 
was ready for his pen. Logically and grammatically, 
“ Linfdme” is here a personal epithet, not a general- 
ized quality. It was so taken when uttered—a 
score of passages might be cited to prove that the 
utterer so meant it—there is a point and impudence in 
the application which he would not have missed. 
We must believe that it is not mere carelessness 
which leads the biographer to translate and soften 
this studied insult to the founder of Christianity into 
a device of hatred for its superstitious abuses. 

These abuses were gross enough to fix the view 
and kindle the wrath of so penetrating a mind and so 
kindly a spirit as Voltaire was endowed with. They 
had reached an excess that cried for chastisement, 
What with bishops and bastiles, relics and censures, 
pensions and sinecures, Jesuits and Jansenists, Tou- 
louse persecutions and the Parc-aux-Cerfs, confessors 
ruling mistresses who ruled kings, the establishments 
of church and state interchanged and supported in- 
famies. Abuses in the state, fenced by tradition, 
defied attack until starvation forced the barriers. But 
abuses in the church belied its very reason for being. 
The court only exceeded its ancient powers. The 
church added hypocrisy to oppression. Voltaire saw 
the point of attack, and devoted the best of his life 
to it. 

He was born for his time and his task. The date 
for reform had passed, and his was the spirit to de- 
stroy. Pascal’s exposure of the Jesuits, reasoned with 
exquisite irony, which it is laughable to hear Voltaire 
style illogical, had spared and was meant to strengthen 
the foundations of the church. Voltaire turned ruder 
weapons to more violent assault. He was wholly 
of his own generation, estranged from his family, 
childless, with no place or estate at risk in France, 
hazarding only his person and his literary property. 
When these were threatened he found powerful pro- 
tectors, and if they failed, escaped by flight or false- 
hood. The thorough French quality of his mind cap- 
tivated attention and sympathy. Wanting gravity or 
judgment, it was penetrating, subtle, nimble. And he 
was wit incarnate, wit that spared nothing, feared 
nothing, reverenced nothing. He had the advantage 
over his opponents that while the priests hated and 
feared him, he hated and did not fear them—only 
their usurped power to hurt him. 

Mr. Parton cleverly so disposes his narrative as to 
give the impression that Voltaire, distinguishing be- 
tween Christianity and its abuses, hated the latter 
only; and that he took up the attack on these only 
in his later years, after he was sixty-five. This is not 
the truth of biography in either respect. They knew 
him better in his time. Voltaire was unbelieving from 
the first. His early poem, the “ Epistle to Uranie,” 
written when he was twenty-eight, is a plea for deism. 
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His repute, of the sort then called impious, assured 
him welcome among the accomplished infidels of Eng- 
land, whom he admired and associated with on his 
visit to London at the age of thirty-two. Mockery 
was the sport of the guests round Frederick’s table, 
ten years before the date given as that at which he 
took up his work. The intellects he held most close.y 
to, all his life in France, were all as incredulous as his 
own, some bolder, some coarser, though none as active 
and shrewd. He did not proclaim the convulsionist 
miracles, the persecutions for doctrine, the concessions 
to royal vice, as personal priestly wickedness, but 
argued that they were the necessary result of Chris- 
tianity. When he was himself touched, when the 
interest of his friends and his own literary fame 
suffered by the suppression of the Encyclopedia, 
then it was that he concentrated his powers in the 
organized attack on the Christian religion, which he 
pressed while life lasted, with all the advantages 
derived from his fame, his incomparable literary skill, 
and his talent, almost rising to genius. Granted that 
he did great service to mankind by unmasking 
hypocrisy and discrediting superstition. He did a 
great deal to destroy the evil and little to harm the 
good in the system he attacked. With graver patience, 
and purer purpose, his work might have been alto- 
gether worthy and lasting. But he was what he was 
—very far different from what his eulogist would have 
us believe him. 

What would Voltaire have built up if he had suc- 
ceeded in destroying? What was it he professed to 
reverence? “ Ile set limits to his dissent, and adhered 
to his belief in a superintending deity.”” Pure deism, 
then, is what he would have taught; but that is a 
theory needing the support of some code of morals 
for the practical conduct of life. The philosopher’s 
religion will not become for long ages yet the religion 
of the mass of mankind. Precepts of reason, justice, 
charity, he could inculcate—but the binding sense of 
duty, the restraint of passions, he neither preached to 
others nor illustrated in himself. His system was as 
poor a substitute for Christian commands and consola- 
tions as Rousseau’s dream of a “ contrat social” 
was for organized society. In the ferment of the time, 
the vague theories of both were turned by miscreants 
into acts that appalled the world. The best word that 
can be spoken for either of them is that both helped 
to raise the storm that cleared the air for modern 
thought. And it is fair to suppose that had Voltaire 
lived a few years longer, to see Mirabeau take up, and 
Vergniaud continue, and Danton finish what he had 
begun, his sense of order would have been as much 
shocked by the outcome in political society of their 
joint influence as Rousseau’s moral sense would have 
been by the downfall of all religion in the coming 
generation. 

No praise of Voltaire as a consummate literary 
artist can be extreme. Mr. Parton heightens our 
enjoyment of his works by his animated account of the 

ion and perfecting of each, and of the ingenious 
shifts to which the author was driven to secure publica- 
tion for many of them, while evading its consequences. 
Partiality misleads him into making a lame apology 
for “La Pucelle.” The simple heroic facts of the 
“ Maid of Orleans’s ” story were perfectly well known 
in Voltaire’s day, and might have been treated as a 
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dignified subject by his talent, even though some one 
else had done it badly before him. He chose to make 
it the frame of an “ uproarious burlesque,” filled out, 
during the many years he kept it by him, with malig. 
nant epigrams for his enemies, and indecent flings at 
the church. As we read it nowadays, with its person. 
alities all stale, it is as dull as it is dirty. It would be 
more frank to admit at once that Voltaire degraded a 
noble and tender passage in his country's history into 
a vehicle for spite and profanity. 

Voltaire’s restless life and curious spirit brought 
him into companionship or collision with very many 
people of note in Europe, from princes to pamphlet. 
eers, involving situations full of personal interest, 
These relations, and such domestic life as he had, 
are described by his biographer in a lively and enter. 
taining manner, with the addition of new incidents 
and correspondence. There is a want of proportion in 
the treatment of the several parts of the subject, as if 
the writer had grown too weary of his immense 
material to care for shaping it into symmetry ; and 
some renderings even of French toward the end of the 
volumes are very careless. These are scratches that 
may be effaced from the surface of the mirror he holds 
up to reflect Voltaire; we have indicated how it is 
more in fault through errors of curvature, distorting 
the image,—errors which lie too deep for correction. 


Oscar Wilde's Poems.* 


To THOSE who have not been kept informed of the 
meaning of a long series of attacks in “ Punch,” it 
will afford surprise to read the adverse criticisms with 
which a new poet has been received here in many 
quarters. “ Postlethwaite,” the zsthetic poet and fop 
in whose vagaries Mr. du Maurier takes so much inter- 
est, is universally stated to be no other than Oscar 
Wilde, the son of a clever authoress of excellent family 
in Dublin. The identification of Mr. Wilde as “ Postle- 
thwaite,” whether just or not, was so widely bruited, 
that a strong prejudice against the former had already 
grown up when his poems appeared. This is in itself 
a curious example of the force of ridicule when ex- 
ercised by a draughtsman of Mr. du Maurier’s force. 
The latter worked a prolific vein, much to the 
enjoyment of the world that loves a laugh. No one 
who enjoys good poetry will hesitate to hope that 
the damage is temporary only, and will be more 
than retrieved in the future by increased efforts on 
the part of Mr. Wilde. For this poor “ Postle- 
thwaite,” over whose antics, as “Punch” renders 
them, we have all been laughing, turns out to be 
after all a poet of no mean caliber. There are traces 
of weakness in plenty. There is something of the 
lackadaisical, something of the carnal, and more of 
the hopeless wailing which is. common among verse- 
makers of less artistic vigor. On the other hand, 
Oscar Wilde is full of the regret for days gone by 
which is also common cnough among poets, and his 
tedium vite is as much owing to disgust at the com- 
mercial atmosphere of modern English life, at the 
grill of railroads over English fields, at the absence of 
the elements of beauty found in the Utopia of the 
troubadours, as it is because of the ridicule of “ slan- 


* Poems. Oscar Wilde. London: David Bogue. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. sis, 
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derous fools.” Keats, his acknowledged and lauded 
master and forerunner, had some of the same feeling, 
but the expression of it was much more healthy. In 
the sonnet called “ Theoretikos ” he tries to explain 
his view of England at the present day, and at the 
same time insinuate why it is that he takes that aloof 
and scornful attitude which his critics treat as rank 
affectation : 


“This mighty empire hath but feet of clay : 
Of all its ancient chivalry and might 
Our little island is forsaken quite: 

Some enemy hath stolen its crown of bay, 

And from its hills that voice hath passed away 
Which spake of Freedom: O come out of it, 
Come out of it, my Soul, thou art not fit 

For this vile traffic-house, where day by day 
Wisdom and reverence are sold at mart, 
And the rude people rage with ignorant cries 

Against an heritage of centuries. 

t mars my calm: wherefore in dreams of Art 
And loftiest culture I would stand apart, 
Neither for God, nor for his enemies.” 


For all- that, other poems do not fail to show that 
Mr. Wilde is wiser and better-hearted than he paints 
himself. His very bitterness shows how keenly he 
feels his nationality. And itis in these poems that the 
healthy and promising sign lurks which ought to tell 
his satirists that the stuff of a true poet is in him, and 
that it is merely a question whether he will, or will 
not, cast off the affectations foreign to his own char- 
acter, to become a writer of the best force. These 
affectations seem chiefly imitative. He has followed 
Swinburne too closely. He has been hurt by the 
prestige of Rossetti, another poet who is ever crying, 
“Odi profanum /” in mournful imitation of the feeling in 
British society. A chaplet of short pieces called “ Rosa 
Mystica” refers to a visit to Italy. Evidently Mr. 
Wilde has hoped to find in Roman Catholicism an 
inspiration that could not be found in the Church of 
England, and has coquetted with Kome after the ap- 
proved fashion of to-day. But remark that he comes 
back unsatisfied, and seems to have learned that his 
own country is not so entirely devoid of subjects for 
noble verse as he has been made to think. So we 
should judge from “Ave Imperatrix,” a poem that 
with profit might be docked of four or five stanzas, 
but which is strong enough, simple enough, beautiful 
enough to delight an unsympathetic foreigner. How 
an Englishman can read it without a glow of pride 
and a sigh of sorrow is beyond comprehension. Mr. 
Wilde can comfort himself. “Ave Imperatrix ” out- 
weighs a hundred cartoons of “ Punch.” 

There is the greatest difference possible in the qual- 
ity of different poems in this collection—a natural 
thing in any volume, an inevitable thing in a first col- 
lection. The weakest are the “Impressions du 
Théatre,” as they deserve to be, to pay for their un- 
necessary French title. It is a sign of the times that 
Mr. Wilde has no better actor than Mr. Irving on 
whom to bestow the honor of this fine line: 


“Thou trumpet set for Shakspere’s lips to blow!” 


The “Impressions” have also superfluous French 
in their titles, but are charming in structure, though a 
trifle “ precious.” The imitative poems are best when 
the Keats element is strongest in them; some are 
musical and thoroughly charming to mind and ear. 
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It may be said, with some extravagance, doubtless, 
that he has learned everything of Keats, except Keats’s 
unfailing sincerity. But there is no need of falling foul 
of Mr. Wilde for all these poems in which we hear 
echoes of masters living and dead. They may only 
mark a not uncommon phase through which he is 
passing. Unless certain poems are very deceptive, it 
is a phase through which he has already passed. 


The Memorial History of Boston.* 


THE excellent success of the first volume of the 
Memorial History of Boston apparently has given an 
impetus to the work. At any rate, the second vol- 
ume has about it an air of even greater prosperity, and 
the reader has the advantage—if he has faithfully 
read the first—of sitting down to a somewhat easier 
task. It was inevitable that the first volume should 
be largely critical m its character: the ground had to 
be broken for the whole work; there were subjects 
involved which lay deeper in historical significance, 
and the connections with general history were more 
various when the colony was planted than while it 
was growing. It follows that in the second volume 
the work seems more carefully bounded, more exclu- 
sively devoted to Boston. The narrative prevails over 
the critical, and in the subject treated, one discovers 
the town emerging from its first form of a settlement 
of church members into its second, more composite, 
character of a provincial capital and vigorous trading- 

lace. 

It cannot be said that provincial Boston made any 
such contribution to history as colonial Boston ; there 
is a less heroic air about it, and one does not feel it neces- 
sary to brace himself for a severe view of life. The 
figures of Winthrop and his associates are more suit- 
able for marble statues than those of the Mathers and 
Phips, but, as we have hinted, the advantage is on the 
side of the self-indulgent reader. He will find in these 
pages some of the color and the form so dexterously 
used by Hawthorne, and catch a glimpse of the life 
which Copley and Smibert painted. The very sug- 
gestion of art in connection with provincial Boston 
intimates how much wider a range in common human 
nature has been taken. Provincial the town was, not 
merely in the historical, but in the critical sense, and 
one of the most interesting features of this volume is 
the manner in which it discloses the growth of the 
town as an individuality developed from the germs 
planted by the first Englishman, and getting little 
help or harm from the outside world. One sees the 
high-strung religious power of the Puritans, which 
had at the first been kept vigorous by hard manual 
labor and the intellectual work of establishing the 
boundaries of state life, relax under prosperity, aban- 
doning itself to theological subtleties and lapsing 
into superstition. One sees also the political spirit 
striking down more deeply into the common life, and 
thus the same volume contains full accounts of the 
Mathers and witchcraft, and leaves the reader with 
the livelier sense that Sam Adams and Benjamin 
Franklin had come to the front. 


* The Memorial 
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The names of the contributors to this volume are 
largely the same as those given in the first. Certain 
subjects are the extension of the same topics treated 
before. Thus, the chapters upon the outlying towns of 
Dorchester, Roxbury, Chelsea, and Charlestown are 
by the hands which prepared those in the earlier 
volume. Mr. Bynner continues his account of the 
topography and landmarks, Mr. Whitmore his notes 
on Boston families, and Mr. Scudder his general por- 
trait of life in Boston. The efficient help of Dr. H. 
M. Dexter, Mr. W. F. Poole, and Mr. D. A. Goddard 
has been secured, and the writers, having fewer topics 
to discuss, are able to give to their several chapters 
amorecontinuous and comprehensive character. The 
illustrations are an advance upon those in the first vol- 
ume; they are more copious, and drawn from more 
interesting material. The editor, finally, besides his 
constant annotation of the pages, has furnished a very 
important introduction to the volume, in which he 
brings together a great deal of valuable material for 
forming a distinct notion of the external appearance 
and the division of estates in Boston at the time. There 
is a satisfaction in seeing so desirable a work as this 
carried forward with so much intelligence and spirit. 
It is not overloaded with useless antiquarianism, 
nor does it neglect any phase of the subject which 
properly comes within its scope. It is readable as well 
as authoritative. 


Munger’s “On the Threshold.” * 


Or making books of advice to young people there 
is no end, and of good books of such advice we have 
but very few. Mr. Munger talks to young men 
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as freshly and admirably as if the theme had never 
been touched before. He speaks to them about pur. 
pose, friends and companions, manners, thrift, self. 
reliance and courage, wealth, reading, amusements, 
faith, Mr. Munger is a minister, but in his book 
there is none of the mannerism of the pulpit. It is the 
frank, wise, inspiring work of a man who carries a 
high ideal into the circumstances of an average Amer. 
ican community. It is remarkable in its union of 
enthusiasm with good sense. Mr. Munger has in 
him much of the poet. He is an idealist, a man of 
intuitions, quick to see and keen to feel the higher 
spiritua] aspects of the world. But he has evidently 
had large experience among American boys, who as 
a class are not poets or idealists, whose temptations 
are of a very unromantic character, and who have got to 
make a living as well as to obtain the kingdom of 
God. He speaks wisely and shrewdly about thrift 
and health, at the same time that he speaks inspiringly 
about courage and purpose. In his detailed counsels 
there is much suggestiveness; but, more than this, 
there is the contact everywhere of a strong, uplifting 
personality, a full vitality that is fed from the high. 
est sources. The writer strikes always at the central 
principle of his subject. He draws his listeners toward 
the large, satisfying interests, so that vice and vulgarity 
shall appear not only odious, but contemptible and 
unattractive. There is nothing ascetic, nothing narrow, 
in the type of life he commends : his influence goes 
toward a manhood which is large, vital, and joyful, as 
well as sound and faithful. 


*On the Threshold. By Theodore T. Munger. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Reproduction of Pompeian Pavements. 


EXPERIMENTS recently have been made in this coun- 
try with our native marbles, to test their value as 
materials in making mosaic pavements resembling 
those found at Pompeii. These pavements were 
formed by bedding irregular bits of colored stone 
in a matrix of mortar, the various colors serving to 
form designs or rude pictures. A familiar example 
of this work is the figure of a black dog on a white 
ground, with the legend, “ Beware of the dog.” The 
experiments formed a good basis for a new art-indus- 
try, and a number of public and private buildings 
have already been supplied with marble mosaic floors 
or pavements that are exact reproductions of those 
found in Pompeii. The great variety of colors in our 
marbles gives a wide selection of colors in forming 
the designs, and good Portland cement, with a slight 
admixture of sand, makes a suitable matrix. The stones 
are roughly shaped into pieces about two centimeters 
(three-quarters of an inch) long, having one end cut 
or ground smooth and flat. No attempt is made to 


have the end square. Any form will answer, provided 
it is fairly regular and symmetrical and about one 
centimeter in diameter. The design of the pavement 
is drawn and colored on paper the full size of the 
work, and from this the workman selects the colored 
pieces of marble, and sets them in position in the 
plastic cement by hand. The work is not laborious, 
and may be readily done by young women, all the 
skill required being easily learned in a few weeks. 
The pavement, whether the floor of a church, a ves- 
tibule, a sidewalk, or a hearth, does not have any 
seams when finished, although all the work is done 
in small squares varying from twenty to forty 
centimeters in diameter. Wooden or iron molds 
are prepared, and so much of the design as may 
be included in the inclosed space is made in the 
mold. Each piece of marble, when bedded in the 
cement, is brought to an exact level with all the 
other pieces, great pains being taken to have all the 
marbles of about the same texture. When the cement 
has set firmly, the block in its mold is placed under 
a marble-polishing machine, driven by steam power, 
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and all the pieces of marble are polished, the cement 
being cut away at the same time so as to bring the 
work to an even surface. The blocks, when finished, 
are taken to the place where the pavement is to be 
laid, and carefully removed from the molds. The 
sides of each block are then broken away with a 
hammer, so as to leave an irregular or ragged edge. 
The blocks are then put in position, and the spaces 
between them are carefully filled with cement and 
fresh pieces of marble. The design is thus restored 
completely, and no seam remains between the blocks. 
The new portions are then polished by hand, to bring 
the whole work to one uniform surface, and the work 
is complete. As the pieces of marble stand on end, 
and are firmly bedded in the cement, the colors and 
designs can never wear out, and the work will endure 
constant usage for an indefinite time. The pavements 
examined were partly of modern design and partly 
exact copies of Pompeian floors. The colors were 
clear and the outlines sharp and well drawn. At the 
same time, as might be expected, all the work pre- 
served the antique character. The pavement may be 
confidently recommended as a new flooring material, 
and welcomed as the product of a new industry. 


New Type-writer. 


THE type-writer, like the sewing-machine, appears 
to be one of those tools firmly fixed in a permanent 
field of usefulness. It has been greatly improved within 
the last few years, and only the price seems to stand in 
its way. If it were cheaper it would become a general 
household tool. The cost of the machine has stim- 
ulated invention, and a great number of efforts have 
been made to produce a cheap and reliable type-writ- 
ing (or hand-printing) machine. Among the most 
promising of these is a machine designed to be used 
with one hand, and to print the letters by direct con- 
tact. The machine examined appeared to be well de- 
signed, and to be constructed in a thorough manner. 
It had been in use for some time, and must be re- 
garded as a practical apparatus for general purposes. 
It aims to print one letter at.a time at the same 
spot, and to move the type and feed the paper in the 
direction of the printed line after each letter has been 
impressed. To accomplish this, there is a sheet of thin 
rubber, having, arranged upon it in regular order, about 
fifty letters, small and capitals, figures, etc. These are 
raised slightly above the rubber, and make the type. 
Above this is a small lever, hinged at one end; with 
this any one of the types may be pressed down by 
hand upon the paper under the types. Under the 
type-plate is an inking pad for moistening with ink 
all the types, except the one in use, each time a letter 
is impressed on the paper. Above it is a metallic 
plate, covering the back of the types everywhere, 
except in one place at the center. The type-plate 
is supported by a triple set of parallel levers that 
give it a universal lateral motion, and, as this 
system of levers is connected with the hand 
lever, the type-plate may be guided into any posi- 
tion desired by moving the lever. Thus, if it is 
desired to impress a letter in one corner of the type- 
plate, the lever is placed over that letter and pushed 
down. The next letter may be in quite another part 
of the plate. The lever is moved to this letter, and the 
type-plate follows the lever, so that, while the lever is 


really pushed down at precisely the same spot, the 
letter under the lever has been changed. A finger-bar 
serves to feed the paper between the letters, and in 
this manner the writing is done. The lever, held in 
the forefinger and thumb of the right hand, is moved 
over a guide-plate marked with the letters, and each 
one is touched gently in turn while the little finger 
moves the finger-bar between the letters. To feed the 
paper between the lines, either hand may be em- 
ployed. All the types are inked between the letters 
by an automatic device, and the writer has only to 
touch one letter after the other to make the printed 
copy. At the same time, if it is desired to repeat a let- 
ter, there is no inking between the letters. If the let- 
ter or figure is not repeated more than three times, the 
letters appear to be reasonably distinct. All the parts 
likely to wear out can be easily replaced, and new 
type may be put in for a few cents. The machine has 
the merit of cheapness and simplicity. 


New Domestic Motor. 


THERE has been within the past few years a demand 
for small motors, both for the shop and the house. A 
large number of domestic motors have been brought 
out, but the greater part have apparently failed of 
general approval. Steam, air, and gas engines of 
small size and low price are readily found, but for 
domestic use, the fact that all require more or less 
skili in using them seems to prevent their general 
introduction. There is also‘at least one good water- 
motor suitable for light work in the house. This is 
a simple overshot wheel, driven by a small stream of 
water from any house service where there is a moderate 
pressure or head of water. The wheel is hung verti- 
cally, and is inclosed in a casing supported by iron 
legs. A new form of water-motor recently introduced 
suspends the wheel, in the form of a thin metallic 
disk, at the end of a vertical shaft. From two to four 
streams may be directed against the cup-shaped vanes 
on the wheel, and, as the wheel is suspended freely, 
the waste water has plenty of room to escape below. 
The wheel is inclosed in a casing having a dishing 
shape below, with the outlet for the water in the 
middle, to prevent clogging or stopping of the wheel 
by excess of waste water. The motor is designed to 
be screwed directly to the faucet, and to discharge the 
waste water into the sink, or by a pipe into the house 
drain. The motor is made in several sizes, from a small 
machine of one-sixteenth horse-power which can be 
carried easily in the hand, up to one-horse-power ma- 
chines. 

It may be remarked, in connection with this motor, 
thatthere is also a new steam motor constructed on 
the same plan. A small jet of steam 1s thrown against 
the vanes of a wheel inclosed in a metallic casing. 
While this motor is theoretically wasteful of the steam, 
it has the advantages of great simplicity and entire 
safety. No special care is needed to run it, and these 
things may outweigh the waste of power that must 
follow from the use of steam in this manner. 


Novel Foundation for Sea-shore Structures. 
IN constructing a marine signal-station at the Del- 
aware Breakwater, it was found desirable to place the 
building on one of the hills of loose shifting sand near 
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Cape Henlopen. The sand was so deep that no suit- 
able foundation could be found by digging, and a novel 
method of securing the structure against the action of 
the wind was tried, that seems to have been suggested 
by the common device employed by builders to secure 
the base of the poles of their stagings. In parts of 
New York the streets are laid out on solid rock, and in 
erecting a building-staging it is the custom to set the 
ends of the poles in barrels and to fill the barrels with 
sand. In like manner, the new signal-tower was 
weighted with sand. A pit was dug at the top of the 
hill, and in this was laid a heavy sill of yellow pine. 
The sill was square, and at the corners were erected 
timber uprights, each 7.93 meters (26 feet) long. 
The sill was 1.83 meters (6 feet) below the surface, 
and, when the sill hac been bedded in the sand, a floor 
was laid over the sill, the sand under it being rammed 
in tight. The sides of the pit were also boarded in, 
thus making a cellar with wooden floor and walls under 
the tower. The first floor was laid at a level with the 
surface, and under the floor the entire space was filled 
with sand. By this arrangement the tower was 
securely anchored in place, and, when finished, it was 
found to be more stable than any wooden structure 


resting on masonry. The idea of making a wooden’ 


cellar and weighting it in this manner is certainly a 
good one, and may prove of value when erecting sea- 
side structures of all kinds, or wherever the character 
of the soil makes it difficult to secure good founda- 
tions. 


New Cooking Utensil. 


THE ordinary range and cook-stove, in which the fire- 
box is placed at the side of the oven, or in which the 


products of combustion pass over the top, have the 
disadvantage of an irregularly heated oven. The sides 
and top are hotter than the bottom and ends or other 
side, and, as a resuit, the bread or other food is im- 
properly cooked—perhaps burned at top while badly 
done at the bottom. To correct this defect in ovens, a 
simple appliance has been devised for causing the air 
in the oven to circulate, and thus carry the heat ob- 
tained by radiation to all parts of the oven. A sheet of 
metal bent into the form of the top and one side of the 
oven is supported on wire standards and placed in the 
oven. In the narrow space between the sheet-metal and 
the hot side and top of the oven, the air is heated more 
than in the main body of the oven, and by expansion it 
rises and moves over the top of the oven, toward the 
cooler walls. The arrangement, simple as it is, appears 
to be founded on a good idea, and is reported to work 
well in practice. The apparatus examined was port- 
able, and is designed to be put in the oven by the cook 
whenever an even heat is needed. 


New Tension Belt. 


BRASS-AND-STEEL wire has been recently used as a 
material for belting. The wire is wound in a close 
spiral, thus making a continuous coil spring. Placed 
in pulleys having a round grooved face, it is found to 
make an admirable means of conveying power. The 
elasticity of the coil gives the belt a varying tension, 
so that, when properly adjusted, it keeps a firm hold 
on the pulleys and conveys the power with economy. 
In passing over the pulleys it stretches and turns 
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partly around on its axis, so that its motion is spiral, 
like the flight of a rifled shot. The belting examined 
seemed to do its work well, and to have the merit of 
great freedom of movement in passing around corners 
or in crossing or twisting. The belts are made in 
sizes from three to nineteen millimeters in diameter, 
For conveying more power, two or more belts of the 
largest size are to be used in groups on the same 
pulley. For joining the ends of the belts, common 
screw-hooks are intended to be screwed into the end 
of the coil. The material also makes a good cord for 
supporting window-sash weights, and a cheap and 
simple form of door-spring. 


New Device for Exhibiting Fabrics. 


AN ingenious application of an old and familiar ex. 
periment in optical reflection recently has been made 
in the carpet trade. Four mirrors of equal size, 
placed upright and facing each other at a true right 
angle, will give reflections of any object placed be. 
tween them, in its true proportions in every direction. 
This fact is the basis of an apparatus for exhibiting 
carpets. The four reflectors are placed on an iron 
frame or table, and under the table are two rollers 
provided with hand-cranks. From one roller to the 
other extends a band of some light fabric that is 
passed over guide rolls and under the four mirrors. 
On this belt are sewed the samples of carpeting that 
are to be displayed. Each sample is of the same size 
as the space between the four mirrors, so that when 
the band is moved each sample in turn passes under 
the mirrors, and may be stopped and held in position 
while being examined. The mirrors are about thirty- 
five cm. high, and they inclose a space of about forty- 
six cm. (eighteen inches). On looking into the in- 
closure the pattern appears to be repeated in every 
direction, and to cover about two square meters. The 
apparatus is a great improvement on the systems of 
mirrors now used to accomplish the same thing, and 
it would appear that it might be made equally useful 
in displaying wall-papers, by placing the box of mir- 
rors upright and putting the rollers on each side. 


New Boat’s Mast. 


To REDUCE the weight of the masts of racing 
yachts, it has been the custom to bore out the heart of 
the stick for the whole or a part of its length. While 
lightness is thus gained, strength has been lost, and to 
compensate for this loss, a new form of hollow mast has 
been recently tried. The stick was carefully cut in- 
to two equal parts, and then the interior was gouged 
out in short sections. Spaces were left uncut between 
the sections, so that when the two parts were put to- 
gether the stick would be an exact copy of the interior 
of a rod of bamboo, the stem of which is hollow, 
and reénforced at short distances by thick rings of 
woody matter that nearly close the tube made by the 
stem. This form of structure is light and yet very 
strong, and it is claimed that this form of mast will be 
stronger than the usual hollow mast, and very nearly 
as strong as a solid mast. The two parts are fastened 
together by putting in dowels at the reénforced places. 
When finished, the mast is smooth on the outside, and 
gives no intimation of its internal structure. 
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Quick Tanning Process. 


BICHROMATE of potash appears to be coming into 
use as a tanning material. The action of this chemical 
upon gelatine, under the influence of light, is well 
known, and is used in certain photo-printing processes. 
The leather prepared by the use of the new material 
is known as chrome leather, and from all accounts it 
appears to resist decay quite as well as leather pre- 
pared by the use of tannin obtained from oak bark. The 
chief gain of the process is a material shortening of the 
time—good leather, it is said, being obtained from raw 
hides in two weeks. No change in the process seems 
to be introduced. No intimation is given in the 
accounts of the new process whether the leather, while 
in the bath of bichromate, és exposed to light or not. 
The action of light upon the bichromate when com- 
bined with gelatine is to produce a hardening of the 
gelatine, which causes it to resist water (this being the 
basis of the photo-printing processes), and as the tan- 
ning is a hardening of the gelatine, it may be presumed 
that the new process is partly actinic. 


Welding Nickel with Iron, 


THE great value of nickel as a coating for iron has 
led to experiments to see if it could be applied to the 
surface of sheet and wire iron by some mechanical 
means, in place of the usual electro-plating process. 
The experiments appear to be so far successful that 
both nickel and cobalt have been welded to iron, and 
the united metals have been afterward stamped and 
rolled into various shapes, such as plates, kettles, and 
kitchen utensils, and drawn into wire having an iron 
core covered by a nickel or cobalt skin. Alloys of 
nickel also have been made, and these alloys have been 
used to weld with iron. Cobalt alloyed with zinc also 
has been welded to iron. In all these experiments it 
appears to be essential that, during the welding under 
the hammer or rolls, the air must be excluded. This 
has been done by wrapping the iron and nickel, 
before welding, in thin sheets of iron. The iron skin 
was welded on at the same: time, but was removed 
afterward by dissolving the outer skin of iron in acids, 
the nickel surface under it not being affected by the 
acids. Another method, used to exclude the air during 
welding, is to heat the iron and nickel in an atmos- 
phere of carbonic oxide or carbureted hydrogen. It 
was also found that pure nickel could be welded over 
a core composed of an alloy of nickel and copper. The 
experiments were conducted by Dr. Theodor Fieil- 
mann, of Iserlohn, Germany, and are regarded as 
opening a wide field for commercial enterprise in the 
manufacture of nickel-plated stamped ware and aickel- 
covered wire. 


Self-Registering Hand-Stamps. 


THE hand-stamp used in post-offices to print the 
postmarks, and in counting-rooms to impress on 
letters the style of the house, usually implies two 
motions every time a letter is stamped. One motion is 


to press the type on an inking-pad, and the second is 
to make the impression on the paper. To find the 
number of letters that have been stamped, the clerk 
must count each one. By two simple appliances that 
may be used in connection with any form of stamp, 
whether held in the hand or used as a lever to be 
pressed down by hand, the counting may now be 
made automatic. By one method the handle of the 
stamp is made hollow, and a rod holding the stamp is 
placed inside the handle and given a slight vertical 
play. On top of the handle is screwed a small count- 
ing mechanism. Each blow of the stamp causes the 
rod in the handle to move the counter once, and in 
this manner the act of stamping causes the counter to 
report one letter stamped. As the motion of inking 
the stamp also causes the counter to mark one, the 
first wheel of the counter has twenty instead of ten 
teeth. This would give too many, and by a simple 
arrangement of the parts the first wheel only reports 
ten while receiving twenty impulses. The second 
method uses the inking-pad in connection with a 
small battery and electrical counter. Each time the 
pad is struck by the stamp, the circuit is closed and a 
figure is changed on the counter. To accomplish this, 
the inking-pad is placed on a short lever, hinged at 
one end and supported by a spring. The blow from 
the stamp overcomes the spring, presses the lever 
down, and closes the circuit. 


Electrical Progress. 


EXHIBITIONS serve a useful purpose in showing 
from time to time the actual progress made in any 
particular art or manufacture. The recent Electrical 
Exhibition at Paris clearly showed, in this way, not 
only the rate but the direction of progress in the ap- 
plication of electricity to business. Briefly summed 
up, the advance in electrical science appeared to be 
almost wholly in the direction of perfection of details 
in electrical appliances. There were no pronounced 
steps forward such as marked the Centennial in the 
first exhibition of the telephone. Nearly all the more 
important electrical inventions shown at Paris have 
already been described in this department, and the im- 
provements made upon them seem to be chiefly in a 
better adjustment of the various inventions to the 
wants of business, and in a slightly wider field of use- 
fulness. As an incidental effect, may be observed the 
increased attention that has been paid to the sources 
of power for the dynamo-machines, so that it may be 
truly said that the dynamo-machine has been an in- 
centive and aid to the steam engine. Very superior 
high-speed engines of a variety of interesting patterns 
have been brought out by the demand for fast and 
steady motors to be used in generating electricity. 
It may be fairly said that the Paris exhibition marks 
the industrial stage of electricity, because it shows that 
the narrow field of the telegraph has been left far be- 
hind and that the electric current has founda firm foot- 
hold in many arts, trades, and manufactures. 
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The Early Days. 


Turn backward, Time—face right-about, 
And take me back to life’s bright May. 
I know you ne’er reversed your route 
And only paused for Joshua, 
But oh, it seems by far too soon 
For hair turned gray and failing sight, 
That fondly turns toward life’s forenoon, 
From out this “ early -candle-light.” 


Let me but for a time exist 
Once more a youth, light-hearted, free ; 
Caressed, advised, and fondly kissed 
By loved ones as I used to be. 
Let night bring sleep with visions pure, 
While rain-drops kiss the roof of old— 
The simple, old-time water-cure 
For wearied limbs and cares untold. 


Oh, childhood’s days, how brief ye seem 
When looking backward o’er the years! 
How strangely like a pleasant dream 
Each recollected scene appears: 
My first grand triumph with my kite, 
e snow-ball charge I proudly led, 
And, farther back, that blissful night 
I wore my first new boots to bed! 


I fain would hear the school-bell ring 
As joyously as when, lang syne, 
I from late buckwheat cakes would spring 
Some minutes previous to nine; 
Each feature of that time appears, 
The stern-faced teacher in the van ;— 
Instinctively, amid my tears, 
I once more dodge his long rattan! 


The old-time church! Let me once more, 
Within the well-remembered pew, 
Revive the faith I felt before 
The seeds of doubt took root and grew. 
I see the preacher, tall, erect— 
I hear his thrilling words of fire; 
He used no notes—in this respect 
He’d no advantage of the choir. 


Those happy days on Cameron’s hill 
In winter, when the crust was stiff! 
The bracing air so pure and still— 
’Twas worth a doilar, every whiff. 
One lesson learned on that huge bank, 
Comes to me o’er the years’ dull span— 
When coasting on a hemlock plank 
To note which way the slivers ran! 


Can I forget the pleasant trips 
With Polly Flammer o’er the farm— 
Her kisses linger on my lips, 

Her slender waist still haunts my arm. 
Oh, cruel Fate, how couldst thou knock 
That night-elopement on the head? 
Poor child, for hours the nervous shock 

Confined her to her trundle-bed! 


Heigho! The old clock seems to say, 
“Time’s march is ever straight ahead ” ; 
Ah, well, I’ll not impede his way, 
But seek the past in dreams, abed. 


Hoping to tread those paths again, 
In Seema, that boyhood’s feet have trod, 
I join the drowsy caravan 
t nightly seeks the “land of Nod.” 


De Yaller Chinee. 


(AS DISCUSSED IN THE CABIN.) 
I. 


He kin pick up a libbin* wharebber he goes 
By wukin’ de railroad an’ washin’ ole clo’es; 
He kin lib’ "bout as cheap as a leather-wing bat, 
For he watches de rat market keen as a cat; 
An’ his boa’d an’ his rations is pretty nigh free, 
For a mighty smart cuss is de yaller Chinee. 


Il. 
Den, he’s not gwine to keer whar’ you put him to 


stay, 
An’ his eatin’ don’t cost but a nickel a day; 
An’ he wont gib a straw for de finest hotel, 
When a slab-sided shanty will suit him as well; 
An’ a empty old box, or a holler gum-tree, 
Is a big boa’din’-house for de yaller Chinee. 


Ill. 


An’ he eats little mice, when de blackberries fail, 
Till de ha’r on his head gits de shape ob a tail; 
An’ I know by his clo’es an’ his snuff-cullud face 
Dat he comes fum a scrubby an’ ome-gaillus race; 
An’ I’s trabbled a heap, but I nebber did see 
Sich a curisome chap as de yaller Chinee. 


IV. 


Dis country was made for de whites an’ de blacks, 
For dey hoes all de corn an’ dey pays all de tax; 
You may think what you choose, but de ’sertion is 


true, 
Dat de orf-cullud farriner nebber will do; 


For dar’s heap o’ tough ple fum ober de sea, 
But de cussedest sort is de yaller Chinee! 


Vv. 


When de bumble-bee crawls in de dirt-dobber’s hole 
To warm up his fingers an’ git out de cole, 
Dar’s gwine to be fuss in de family, sho’! 

An’ one ob de critters mus’ pack up an’ go; 

An’ de Chinerman’s ine to diskiver right soon 
Dat de rabbit can’t ib in a stump wid de ’coon! 


VI. 
When de woodpecker camps on de morkin’-bird’s 
nes, 
You kin tell pretty quick which kin tussle de bes’; 
Dar’s a mighty good chance ob a skirmish ahead 
When de speckled dog loafs ‘round de tommy-cat's 
bed 


An’ dar’s gwine to be racket wuf waitin’ to see 
When de wukin’-man butts ’gin de yaller Chinee. 
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A Ballad of Old Meters. 


WHEN, in the merry realm of France, 

Bluff Francis ruled and loved and laughed, 
Now held the lists with knightly lance, 

Anon the nightly beaker quaffed ; 

When wit could wing his keenest shaft 
With Villon’s verse or Montaigne’s prose, 


Then ts exercised their craft 
In ballades, triolets, rondeaux. 


O quaint old times! O fitting chants! 
With fluttering banners fore and aft, 
With mirth of minstrelsy and dance, 
Sped Poesy’s enchanted craft ; 
The odorous gale that blows abaft 
Her silken sails, as on she goes, 
Doth still to us faint echoes waft 
Of ballades, triolets, rondeaux. 


But tell me with what countenance 
Ye seek on modern rhymes to graft 
Those tender shoots of old Romance— 
Romance that now is only chaffed? 
O iron days! O idle raft 
Of rhymesters! They are peu de chose— 


What Scots would call supremely “ saft ”— 


Your ballades, triolets, rondeaux. 
ENVOY. 


Bards, in whose veins the maddening draught 
Of Hippocrene so wildly glows, 

Forbear, and do not drive us 

With ballades, triolets, rondeaux. 


The Philosopher. 


I TRAMPED through a province in China, 
One night in a dream. 

The path caracoled and curveted 
By stream after stream. 


There were towers of old blue towns and bridges, 


And pond upon pond, 
With lilies and flags at the edges, 
And tea-fields beyond. 


It was very Chinese, and quite dream-like ; 
Every hamlet and glade 

Even now in my memory gleam, like 
Rare jasper and jade. 

But the rarest of all was a garden 
Enthroned among rocks, 

All shining with pines, and made pleasant 
With jonquils and phlox. 


It was surely a dream, and of China, 
For the people I met 

Were sleek and serene, and seemed never 
To worry or fret, 

Except one little wretch in a breech-clout, 
Brown, wrinkled all o’er— 

As if carved from the stone of a peach cut 
Long ages before. 


Now ’twas just some Chinese hocus-pocus, 
Uncaucasian and odd; 


He sat by a bed of crocus, 
Cross- ike a god. 

But, instead of inditing a sonnet 
Or trolling a lay, 

He delved in the earth to his arm-pits, 
And groaned in dismay. 


But, even in dreams, and of China, 
It will scarce be believed 

That a spirit came nigh and said to him, 
As silent he grieved: 


“You who delve for the roots of things, hear you: 


Why delve you so deep? 
The crocus roots all lie a-near you!” 
Then I woke from my sleep. 


Cupid at School. 


AN ARGUMENT FOR CO-EDUCATION, 


Younc Cupid was his mother’s joy, 

A child of most bewitching looks ; 
And yet he was a naughty boy, 

Because he would not mind his books. 


Some things he studied well, ’tis true, 
For what he knew he got by heart, 

And learned to practice al he knew; 
So everybody called him smart. 


Co-education came in vogue— 
The new idea pleased him well. 

“ Now, lads and lasses,” lisped the rogue, 
“T'll teach you all to love a spell.” 


Such words as “‘dear,” “ divinest,” “ maid,” 


My “angel,” “ sweetheart,” “darling,” “dove,” 


The school soon learned—they even played 
With letters—letters learned to love. 


The teacher taught the “Rule of Three"; 
They asked was there no “ Rule of Two.” 
She said, “Oh no! that could not be,” 
But Cupid said there was, he knew. 


a hy seemed pastime gay: 
The fads found “ Nancy,” ‘‘ Charlotte,” “Ann”; 


The maidens soon found “ Lover’s Bay, 
Then “ Heart’s Content,”—the “Isle of Man.” 


Dull grammar grew as sweet as song. 
That nouns have gender all could see, 
That adjectives to nouns belong, 
And nouns and certain verbs agree. 


“This verb is active,” whispered John; 

“T love, dear Jane—this tells the truth.” 
Blushing, she pointed further on: 

“ Passive, for you are loved, dear youth.”’ 


“TI would be loved,” hummed Mabel J. 
“Ah! that’s the mood!” spoke Tommy S. 
(Surprising her). “And if I may, 
“a call 


“If I were loved,” sighed Mary Gold,— 
“You are!” cried Alf, “I do declare! 
I’m only waiting to be told 
To parse ‘am loved ’—Oh, may I, fair?” 


Of course he might! how could she be 
cruel as to tell him “nay”? 
So Cupid danced for very glee, 
While grew the school from day to day. 


O naughty Cupid! thus to fool 
Your Mother Venus, throned above, 

And, while she boasts you love your school, 
Be witching all the school with love. 





you ‘sweetheart’—may 1?” “Yes.” 


POSTSCRIPT. 


AT THE PRESIDENT’S GRAVE. 


September 26, 1881. 


ALL summer long the people knelt 

And listened at the sick man’s door: 

Each pang which that pale sufferer felt 
Throbbed through the land, from shore to shore. 


And as the awful hour drew nigh, 
What breathless watching, night and day! 
What tears! what prayers! Great God on high— 


Have we forgotten how to pray! 


O broken-hearted, widowed one, 
Forgive us if we press too near! 
Dead is our husband, father, son— 
For we are all one family here. 


And thou remember,—though relief 
Come not till thine own day grow dim,— 
That never, in this world of grief, 
Has mortal man been mourned like him, 


EPITAPH. 


A man not perfect—but of heart 
So high, of such heroic rage, 

That even his hopes became a part 
And parcel of earth’s heritage. 

















